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At  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Relays  in  Chicago  Stadium  March  17  the 
Rev.  Robert  Richards  pole-vaulted  15  feet,  4V4  inches,  the  highest  of  his 
career.  •  . 


Only  one  other  athlete  has  topped  that  height.  The  great  Cornelius 
Warmerdam  set  the  world  pole  vault  record  of  15  feet,  8V2  inches  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Relays  of  1943.  ;  I 


More  w'orld  records  have  been  broken  at  the  Daily  News  Relays  than 
any  other  track  meet.  The  crowd  is  always  the  largest  of  the  indoor  season. 
This  year’s  attendance  of  16,023  was  more  than  5,000  above  the  biggest 
crowd  elsewhere.  s  i 


The  March  17  meet  brought  such  headliners  as  Gehrmann,  Wilt,  Ash- 
enfelter,  Dillard,  Whitfield,  Truex.  Again  in  1951  it  was  the  track  meet  of 
champions.  | 


15th  Annual  Relays  Sponsored  by  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

mmmmmmmm  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


This  new  Westinghouse  headquarters  electronic  plant  and  labora¬ 
tory  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  remarkable  and  diversified  industrial 
growth  of  the  Elmira  area  over  the  past  ten  years.  It  will  employ  be¬ 
tween  800  and  1000  people — many  of  them  highly  expert  technicians, 
scientists,  skilled  craftsmen  and  executives. 

Latest  figures  show  27%  gain  in  Elmira  area  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  over  last  year.  And  last  year  the  figure  was  63%  above  1940. 

So,  little  wonder  that  Elmira  is  the  Number  1  large  city  market 
in  all  of  New  York  State  in  per  capita  retail  sales  according  to  Sales 
Management ...  it  is  49%  above  the  national  average.  In  nearly  every 
type  of  business  it  is  a  superior  market  ...  29%  above  in  food  sales; 
48%  in  general  merchandise;  46%  in  drug  sales;  114%  in  furniture- 
household-radio. 

The  Elmira  newspapers  provide  complete  saturating  coverage  of 
the  City  2^ne  and  reach  71  of  every  100  homes  in  the  entire  A.B.C. 
Trading  Area  of  well  over  200,000  population. 


TU[  ElMIRA  STAR  CAZTTTE  &  ADVERTISER 
THE  SUNDAY  TEEEGRAM 

Gannett  ISetcspapers 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Mrs.  Henry  Lincoln,  housewife  in  Boise,  Idaho, 

asks:  *‘Do  you  have  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  oil  business? 
Why  don*t  you  just  produce  or  refine,  and  give  other  com¬ 
panies  a  chance  to  do  the  .  i  ^  ^ 

transporting,  selling,  etc.  .  7 


Why  all  parts?  Take  the  example  of  how  Some  600  miles  away  in  Colorado  was  a 
Standard  serves  Idaho  and  eastern  Ore-  possible  source  of  additional  fuel — the 
gon.  Time  was  when  severe  winter  old  Rangely  oil  field,  long  undeveloped, 
weather  often  delayed  deliveries.  Costs  Standard  studied  the  demand  and  the 
seemed  high.  Here  was  a  need,  a  demand,  supply,  decided  to  bring  them  together. 


Fd  Like  to  Know 


You  may  have  heard  that  a  suit  has 
been  filed  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  break  up 
Standard  of  California  as  well  as  six 
other  West  Coast  oil  companies. 
Many  people  have  written  us  pro¬ 
testing  this  action,  have  asked  per¬ 
tinent  questions.  We  believe  these 
questions  should  be  answered  for 
everyone.  We  take  this  way  of  doing 
so.  If  you  have  a  question,  write: 

“I’d  Like  to  Know” 

225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  20 


Another  long  pipeline  was  then  built  on  If  Standard  had  not  been  prepared — in 
up  to  the  Northwest.  Gasoline  and  fuel  size,  in  integrated  skills,  in  investment  cap- 
oil  made  from  Rangely  crude  now  go  ital — to  tackle  this  job  as  it  did,  it  could 
where  they’re  needed — lower  in  cost,  not  have  done  this  job  at  all.  As  it  is,  we 
plentiful  no  matter  how  tough  the  winter,  are  able  to  serve  a  large  area  well. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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^  him,  *0- 

needs  0  new  |^/VofWioe$" 


Pa  Neanderthal  never  heard  of  animal  agri¬ 
culture.  But  he  would  have  been  all  for  it. 
What  with  a  lot  of  little  Neanderthals  to  feed 
and  clothe.  Pa  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
nice  fresh  meat  an<l  good  tougli  skins. 

Life  is  a  little  more  c.omjdicaled  now.  But 
meat  animals  and  their  hides  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  civilized  man  as  they  were  to  his 
primitive  ancestors.  Today  he  uses  leather  to 
run  machinery,  to  ride  on,  to  sit  on,  to  walk 
on— even  to  keep  his  pants  up. 

So  it’s  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  that  ours 
is  a  country  of  meat  eaters.  In  growing  and 


processing  around  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  meat  for  every  citizen  each  year,  we  also 
produce  more  hides  for  leather  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

In  monetary  value,  hides  for  leather  are  one 
of  the  most  important  hy-products  of  the  meat 
packing  industry.  Along  with  other  hy-products. 
such  as  raw  materials  for  pharmaceuticals,  the^ 
usually  enable  the  meat  packer  to  sell  the  meat 
from  a  steer  for  less  than  he  pays  the  farmer 
for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  1  N  S  TI T  U  J’  E 

Headquarters,  Chicago  *  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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WE  PROUDLY  PRESENT — ^for  immediate  release 


THE  SHOCKING  "lOW-DOWN"  ON  CRIME  SYNDICATES 


THE  CRIME  OCTOPUS 


Crime,  a  pant  octopus,  has 
stretched  p-eedy  tentacles  to  every 
comer  of  the  United  States.  Each 
year’s  “take”  of  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars  is  sucked  into  its 
voracious  maw.  To  reap  such  prof¬ 
its  the  Crime  Monster  has  muscled 
in  on  many  forms  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  thus  threatening  to  break 
the  backbone  of  American  econ¬ 
omy. 


To  collect  this  illicit  toll,  the 
Crime  Monster  used  bribery, 
intimidation  and  murder.  It  cop¬ 
ied  big  business  tactics  to  consol¬ 
idate  its  grains  until  in  1950  the 
United  States  Senate  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Crime  Investiga¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  with 
Rudolph  Halley  as  Chief  Counsel. 


By  WALTER  GIBSON  and  NORMAN  MYERS 


For  months  the  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  visited  big  cities,  investi¬ 
gating  crime  conditions  locally. 
The  climax  came  at  the  New 
York  hearing,  held  in  the  law 
chambers  at  Foley  Square  in 
March,  1961.  Principal  target 
was  Frank  Costello,  reputed  boss 
of  one  of  America’s  two  great 
crime  associations. 


Under  a  barrage  of  questions  by 
Counsel  Halley,  Costello  walked 
out  of  the  conference,  risking 
chargfes  of  perjury  and  contempt. 
His  thirty-five  year  career  at 
stake,  Costello  faced  the  disaster 
that  has  overtaken  crime’s  “Big 
Shots”  under  whose  rule,  the 
Crime  Monster  has  fattened  upon 
the  American  public. 


Tomorrow’s  Installment — Rise  of  “Big  Jim"  Colosimo’s  Empire. 


Twenty-eight  excitement-pocked  doily  pictoriol  strips  depicting  the  history  ond  development  of  the 


CRIME  OCTOPUS 


Here,  in  terse  pictorial  form,  the  panorama  of  Big  Business  in  Modern  Crime  is  presented 
in  all  its  unvarnished  truth.  The  adage  “Crime  does  not  pay”  becames  a  dubious  slogan 
in  the  light  of  the  authentic  revelations  which  trace  the  growth  of  the  crime  octopus  from 
petty  larceny  into  America’s  most  profitable  industry.  How  these  modem  syndicates  began 
and  thrived,  how  gangsters  have  survived  despite  the  unconfirmed  rumors  of  their  extinction, 
is  something  that  should  be  told  as  a  public  service.  And  this  series  tells  it.  These  lessons 
from  the  past  will  rouse  the  reader  to  the  determination  that  such  things  shall  not  happen 
again. 

Narration  by  Walter  Gibson,  famous  crime  reporter,  creator  of  ‘The  Shadow”  and  novelist. 
Drawn  by  Norman  Myers,  well-known  illustrator  and  cartoonist. 


Better  wire,  write  or  telephone  for  your  option  on  this  fast¬ 
selling  S3m<iicate  sensation'. 


^ENTERPRISING  FEATURES  INC.  118  EAST  40^^  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  16 

'  JOHN  W.  HIGGINS,  PRESIDENT  Murray  hill  s^im. 
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New  York’s  small  business  men 


make  The  New  York  Times 


their  No.  1 


newspaper 


[&.  I  Simejo. 

ULtPFIKHR^.WScM.SaW.n..  miFCaiWTttSTUimM  E«w,»,.l..w„4lb..  WKSETMl' 
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Proprietors,  partners  and  top  officers  of  small  businesses 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs  recently  were  asked 
what  weekday  and  Sunday  newspapers  they  read  regularly. 
The  New  York  Times  was  named  more  often 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper;  46.1%  of  those 
replying  said  they  read  The  Times  regularly  on  weekdays, 
and  54.8%  said  they  read  The  Times  on  Sundays. 
Questionnaires  mailed  to  10,400  business  establishments 
asked  the  executives : 

1.  To  list  the  New  York  newspapers  read  regularly  .  . . 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday; 

2.  Which  one  of  these  newspapers  they  prefer. 

No  mention  was  made  of  The  New  York  Times 
by  the  independent  research  organization 

which  conducted  the  survey.  Those  queried  had  to  write  in 
the  names  of  newspapers  read.  Replies  totaled  1,057, 
of  which  602  were  from  New  York  City 
and  455  from  the  suburbs. 

More  than  half  of  the  concerns  represented 
employ  ten  or  more  people. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  preference, 

The  Times  was  first  by  almost  a  2-1  margin 
over  the  second  New  York  newspaper. 

Small  businesses  quickly  add  up  to  Big  Business— 
and  you  can  be  sure  you’ll  do  bigger  business 
■with  this  important  group  when  you  advertise 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

Sljc  ifork  Simcjs 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,150,000  Sundays 
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Reading  of  Newspapers 
Holds  Firm  in  TV  Homes 


Leisure-Time  Activities 
Of  Panel  Reported 
By  Jerry  Walker 

A  NATIONWIDE  STUDY  of  the 
leisure-time  activities  of  5,657 
persons  shows  that  newspaper 
reading  is  almost  the  same  in 
television  homes  as  in  non-tele¬ 
vision  homes  in  urban  commun¬ 
ities. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
conducted  the  survey  last  Novem¬ 
ber  among  the  members  of  its 
National  Panel  of  Consumer 
Opinion.  The  report,  made  public 
now,  highlights  these  findings; 

•  On  a  typical  day,  93%  of  the 
persons  in  TV  homes  read  Sunday 
newspapers,  as  compared  with 
94%  in  non-TV  homes, 
t  On  a  typical  day,  92%  in  TV 
homes  read  daily  newspapers,  as 
compared  with  93%  in  non-TV 
homes. 

t  The  average  reader  in  TV 
homes  spends  37  minutes  on  a 
morning  newspaper,  as  compared 
with  40  minutes  for  non-TV 
readers.  . 


Dailies  Keep  Pace 
With  Population 

A  CHART  prepared  by  Matthew 
I.  Sullivan,  circulation  director  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  shows 
how  sales  of  daily  newspapers  have 
kept  pace  with  both  city  and 
suburban  population  growth,  1929- 
1949. 

Systematic  distribution  and  in¬ 
tensive  home  delivery  are  the  keys 
to  the  newspaper  story,  Mr,  Sulli¬ 
van  maintains.  He  believes  the  re¬ 
mits  will  be  emphasized  even  more 
in  the  picture  that  becomes  avail¬ 
able  when  1950  suburban  census 
'lata  is  available.  Here  is  his  com¬ 
parison  for  10  years: 


Leisure-Time  Activities  on  Typical  Day 


Read  Sunday  Newspapers . 

Read  Daily  Newspapers . 

Listen  to  Home  Radio . 

Read  Magazines . 

Listen  to  Radio  Away  from  Home. 

View  Television  at  Home . 

View  Television  Away  from  Home 


TV  Homes 

T 1 "  Homes 

94% 

93% 

93% 

92% 

87% 

67% 

69% 

60%, 

24% 

26% 

87% 

ii% 

9% 

•  The  average  reader  in  TV 
homes  spends  43  minutes  on  an 
evening  paper,  as  compared  with 
48  minutes  for  non-TV  readers. 

•  Sunday  newspapers  are  read 
for  one  hour  and  46  minutes  in 
TV  homes,  as  compared  with  one 
hour  and  57  minutes  in  non-TV 
homes. 

Radio  and  Movies  Off 

Home  radio-listening,  on  the 
other  hand,  drops  from  three 
hours  and  33  minutes  in  non-TV 
homes  to  two  hours  and  10  min¬ 
utes  in  TV  homes.  Movie-going 
declines  one-third  when  television 
comes  into  the  home. 

Weekly  magazine  reading  dips 
from  one  hour  and  12  minutes  in 
non-TV  homes  to  59  minutes  in 
TV  homes. 

Other  reading  (books,  etc.) 
drops  from  one  hour  and  34  min¬ 
utes  in  non-TV  homes  to  one  hour 
and  17  minutes  in  TV  homes,  with 
a  sizable  difference  between  the 
percent  of  those  in  TV  homes 
engaged  in  this  activity  (23%) 
and  the  percent  in  non-TV  homes 
(32%)  engaged  in  this  activity. 

In  the  ca.se  of  home  radio. 
BBD&O  researchers  say  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  67%  of  the 
people  listen  to  radio  on  a  typ¬ 
ical  day  even  when  a  television 
set  is  present.  The  percent  of 
people  listening  to  radio  in  non- 
TV  homes  (87%)  is  identical 
with  the  percent  viewing  television 
in  TV  homes. 

The  time  spent  viewing  tele¬ 
vision  at  home  by  those  owning 


TV  sets  is  uniformly  high  for  all 
members  of  the  family:  three 
hours  and  24  minutes  for  average; 
three  hours  and  34  minutes  for 
housewife;  three  hours  and  14 
minutes  for  male  head  of  family; 
three  hours  and  22  minutes  for 
“other"  members  of  the  family. 

A  foreword  to  the  report  states 
that  those  who  anticipate  a  black¬ 
out  of  radio  listening,  magazine 
and  newspaper  reading,  and  other 
leisure-time  activities  at  the  hand 
of  television,  are  due  for  dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  impact  of  television,” 
states  BBD&O,  “we  can  conclude 
that  other  activities  are  far  from 
dead.  ...  If  this  study  does 
nothing  else,  it  demonstrates  again 
the  amazing  capacity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  take  a  new  medium 
in  stride  without  any  other  single 
activity  taking  the  full  brunt.” 

The  report’s  illustrations  —  a 
large  house  for  non-TV  homes 
and  a  small  one  for  TV  homes — 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  larger  proportion  of  non-TV 
homes  in  the  country  as  compared 
with  TV  homes. 

27%  Had  Television 

When  the  survey  was  made. 
27%  of  the  3,000  families  on  the 
panel  had  TV  sets.  Thus  the 
panel  was  fairly  representative, 
since  the  national  average  or  ur¬ 
ban  set  ownership  at  that  time 
was  28%.  The  report  noted  that 
43%  of  the  TV  families  had  sets 
less  than  six  months. 


31,  1951 


1929 

1949 

Gain 

%  Gain 

dailies 

1,944  Dailies 

1,780  Dailies 

City  Zone . 

24,798,429 

33,134,161 

8,335,732 

33 . 6 

Retail  Trading . 

8,.5 1.5,836 

13,264,2.33 

4,748,397 

55 . 7 

Total  City  &  RTZ . 

33,314,264 

46,398,394 

13,084,129 

.39  3 

All  Other . 

6,110,900 

6,447,157 

3.36,257 

5 , 5 

Total  Net  Pair! . 

39,42.5,16.5 

52,845,551 

13,420,.38»> 

:«  0 

SUSDA  VS 

528  Sundays 

546  Sundays 

City  Zone . 

13,008,244 

21,761,116 

8,752,872 

67 .3 

detail  Tradinjj . . 

5,590,319 

11,599,742 

6,009,423 

107,5 

Total  City  &  RTZ  . 

18,598,.563 

33,:i60,8.58 

14,762,295 

79.4 

All  Ot  her ... 

8,277,793 

13,038,110 

4,760,137 

57,5 

Total  Net  Paid . 

26,876,536 

46,398,968 

19,.522,432 

72 . 6 
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RADIO  AT  HOME 

(Hours  and  minuUs  of  listening  for  8S% 
of  Panel  sample.) 

,  Non-TV  TV 

Homes  Homes 


Average  listener .  3 '.33  2:10 

Housewife .  4  ;29  2-62 

Male  Head  of  Family.  . .  2;38  1:23 

Other  Member .  3:17  1:51 


(Note:  Relatively  stronger  showing  for 
radio  listening  in  T\'  homes  by  housewives 
reflects  daytime  listening.) 

WEEKLY  MAGAZINES 
(41%  of  Panel  sample.) 

Non-TV  TV 
Homes  Homes 


Average  reader .  1:12  :69 

Housewife .  1:04  :52 

Male  Head  of  Family. . .  1 :20  1 :04 

Other  member .  1:11  :59 


(Study  was  conducted  in  third  week  of 
month,  when  it  would  be  unfair  to  include 
monthly  magazines.) 

MORNING  NE  H  SF.l  PERS 
(66%  of  Panel  sample.) 

Non-TV  TV 


Homes 

Homes 

.Average  reader . 

:40 

37 

Housewife . 

:41 

37 

Male  Head  of  Family. . 

:4-Jt 

38 

Other  Member . 

:37 

35 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

(78%,  of  Panel  sample.) 

Non-TV 

TV 

Homes 

Homes 

Average  reader. . . . 

:48 

43 

Housewife . 

:47 

40 

Male  Head  of  Family. . 

:54 

47 

Other  Member . 

:4.3 

43 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

.Vo«-rr 

TV 

Homes 

Homes 

Scmie  Part . 

.  1:57 

1 

46 

t'omics . 

:27 

32 

Picture  Section . 

:28 

30 

Nf agazine  Section  .... 

:37 

32 

( Hher  Sections . 

1  04 

52 

In  the  panel  families  there  were 
2.260  housewives,  2,053  male 
heads  of  families,  and  1,344  other 
members  over  15  years  of  age. 
They  live  in  the  48  states. 

Panel  members  reported  their 
leisure-time  activities  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  day  on  a  questionnaire  which 
contained  a  list  of  activities  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  convenient  time¬ 
checking  sheet,  with  units  of  15 
minutes,  through  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening. 

Results  of  the  questionnaires 
were  transferred  to  stime  39,000 
punchcards.  Repeat  studies  are 
planned. 

‘Softening’  in  Evening  Field 

One  high  spot  of  the  survey  is 
slightly  more  “softening”  of  read¬ 
ership  of  evening  newspapers  than 
of  morning  papers  in  TV  homes. 
Another  high  spot  is  equal  reader- 
ship  of  comics  and  picture  sec¬ 
tions  of  Sunday  newspapers  in 
both  non-TV  and  TV  homes, 
while  reading  of  other  sections 
drops  off. 

People  in  TV  homes  spend  five 
minutes  longer  on  the  “funnies” 
and  two  minutes  longer  on  pic¬ 
torial  sections  than  folks  in  non- 
TV  homes.  The  magazine  section 
gets  more  attention,  five  minutes 
longer,  in  non-TV  homes  and  news 
and  feature  sections  command  64 
minutes  in  non-TV  homes  as 
against  52  minutes  in  TV  homes. 
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Press  Overwhelms 
French  President 


President  Vincent  Auriol  of 
France,  who  was  himself  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  as  a  young  man  and 
who  founded  the  first  newspaper¬ 
men’s  union  in  Southwestern 
France,  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered  and  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  press  reception 
accorded  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
New  York  Wednesday. 

With  150  press,  radio,  newsreel 
and  television  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  crowding  around  him 
aboard  the  French  liner  He  de 
France,  the  first  French  chief  of 
state  to  visit  the  U.  S.,  tried  vali¬ 
antly  to  fulfill  shouted  requests 
with  good  grace.  At  last  he  and 
Mme.  Auriol  retreated  to  their 
suite  to  rest  from  the  ordeal. 

“I  am  completely  exhausted;  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  energetic 
reporters  and  photographers,” 
sighed  the  First  Lady  of  France 
as  she  sank  into  a  divan  in  the 
sitting  room  of  the  Presidential 
Suite.  “Surely,  there  will  not  be 
so  many  in  Washington,  n’est-ce 
pas?” 

Washington  Press,  Too 

“No,  Madame,  there  will  not  be 
so  many  there,”  consoled  Maj.- 
Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  aide.  “However, 
the  press  has  its  moments  in 
Washington,  too,”  he  added  with 
an  enigmatic  smile. 

(The  Washington  Post,  inciden¬ 
tally,  gave  the  Auriol  party  a  neat 
welcome  in  the  form  of  crossed 
American  and  French  flags  in 
color  on  Page  1.) 

The  150  press  and  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  taken  down  the 
bay  on  a  fleet  of  tugs  and  cutters. 
Signs  aboard  ship  directed  the  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  the 
open  sundeck  atop  the  liner’s  su¬ 
perstructure.  President  Auriol, 
Mme.  Auriol,  their  son,  Paul; 
Robert  Schuman,  French  Foreign 
Minister;  Henri  Bonnet,  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  vari¬ 
ous  military  and  diplomatic  aides 
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were  escorted  to  the  sundeck  for 
a  hectic  session  with  the  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Speaking  little  English,  the 
French  President  appeared  not  to 
comprehend  shouted  entreaties 
from  photographers.  However,  he 
willingly  posed  waving  his  black 
homburg  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  Manhattan  skyline. 

President  Auriol  became  an¬ 
noyed  when  some  photographers 
persisted  in  taking  pictures  while 
the  band  played  the  French  and 
American  National  Anthems. 

“No,  no,  not  while  they  play 
La  Marseillaise  and  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  he  cried,  shak¬ 
ing  an  admonishing  finger. 

As  a  young  man,  M.  Auriol 
was  admitted  to  the  Toulouse 
bar  and  then  he  served  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  Le  Midi  Socialiste 
and  organized  a  newspapermen’s 
union. 

He  and  his  wife  were  Resistance 
leaders  in  the  last  war. 

Press  arrangements  aboard  ship 
were  handled  by  Charles  J.  Ho¬ 
gan,  publicity  manager  of  the 
French  Line,  host  to  many  of  the 
newsmen  at  lunch  after  the  inter¬ 
view. 

The  press  contingent  from 
France  included  Maurice  Negre, 
director-general  of  France  Presse, 
and  a  score  of  newspaper  and 
radio  editors  and  reporters. 

■ 

SEC  Opens  Inquiry 
Into  Bowles  Trusteeship 

Boston  —  An  order  seeking  to 
compel  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  a 
Springfield  newspaper  publisher 
and  head  of  the  Atlas  Tack  Corp., 
to  testify  in  a  private  investigation 
has  been  sought  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court.  The  SEC  wants  to 
know  who  holds  the  power  to  di¬ 
rect  the  management  and  policies 
of  Atlas  Tack. 

Judge  W.  T.  McCarthy  ordered 
Mr.  Bowles  to  appear  in  court  with 
seven  other  Springfield  residents. 

According  to  the  SEC  98,000 
shares  of  Atlas  Tack  stock  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
In  its  annual  report.  Atlas  Tack 
states  that  a  total  of  59,143  shares 
is  owned  by  the  Republican  Daily 
News  Employees  Beneficial  Fund 
and  the  Springfield  Union  Em¬ 
ployees  Beneficial  Fund. 

The  SEC  contends  the  trustees 
of  the  two  funds  are  employes  of 
Springfield  newspapers  who  do  not 
receive  pay  for  serving  as  trustees. 
■ 

Austrian  Newsprint 

The  Austrian  Consulate  reports 
that  78,000  tons  of  newsprint 
were  produced  in  Austria  during 
1950,  of  which  28,000  tons  were 
used  at  home  and  44,000  tons  ex¬ 
ported. 


WASHINGTON? 

Senators'  Winged  Messages  Are  Clipped 
Newspaper  editors  aren’t  likely  to  receive  press  releases  by  Western 
Union  in  the  future.  On  Feb.  21  the  Washington  Post  disclosed  that 
Senator  George  W.  Malone,  Nevada  Republican,  sent  a  series  of  spewh 
manuscripts  to  papers,  bilM  them  as  “government  telegrams”  and  in¬ 
curred  an  outlay  of  $900  which  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  refused 
to  pay  pending  advice.  Now  the  Senate  has  fixed  an  overall  annual 
allowance  of  $300,000,  allocated  to  senators  on  the  basis  of  population 
of  their  states  and  distance  from  Washington.  If  they  exceed  the 
amount,  they’ll  pay  the  bills  themselves.  On  the  basis  of  February 
spending  for  “government  telegrams,”  Senator  Malone’s  would  last  one 
month. 

Private  Printers  Needed  for  GPO  Overflow 

Although  the  federal  government  operates  the  world’s 
largest  commercial  printing  plant  {Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice)  private  printers  are  handling  about  one-third  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  output.  The  outlook  for  the  independent  printer  who 
wants  government  contracts  is  good  at  this  time,  says  James 
Broderick,  GPO’s  Director  of  Planning,  who  cites  the  fact 
that  “outside  job^’  today  are  only  20%  below  the  peak 
awards  of  World  War  II  days. 

No  Communications  Merger  Now,  Maybe  Later 

A  SPECL^L  BOARD  has  told  President  Truman  this  is  not  the  time  for 
a  merger  of  United  States  companies  handling  overseas  cable  and 
radiotelegraph.  But  the  Communications  Policy  Board  reported  that 
future  consolidation  may  be  desirable.  The  fact  that  the  country  is  on 
an  emergency  footing,  and  further,  that  the  companies  are  now  io 
good  financial  shape,  were  advanced  as  arguments  against  merger  now. 

Zinc  Supplies  lor  Printing  Purposes  Authorized 

Zinc  used  for  printing  and  engraving  is  an  operating  supply  and  may 
be  obtained  under  DO-97  ratings,  the  National  Production  Authority 
says.  Regulation  4  authorizes  supplies  equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of 
purchases  made  for  the  same  purposes  in  1950.  on  an  average  quar¬ 
terly  basis. 

Only  ’New  Matter'  on  Newsprint  to  Be  Considered 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Sub-committee  consideration  of 
newsprint  supply  and  demand  will  begin  in  April.  Meanwhile 
records  of  past  hearings  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to  elim¬ 
inating  “going  over  ground  already  covered."  Lee  Loevinger, 
committee  counsel  for  the  newsprint  study,  said  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  confine  the  study  to  new  matter. 

Indiscretion  Is  the  Better  Part  of  Journalism 

Vincent  Auriol,  President  of  France,  went  back  to  his  days  as  a 
journalist  to  describe  to  National  Press  Club  members  Thursday  the 
difference  between  restrictions  upon  his  current  expressions  and  the 
viewpoints  of  a  member  of  the  working  press.  M.  Auriol  said:  “No 
one  is  more  prudent  nor  more  discreet  than  a  newspaperman  elected 
to  public  office.  ...  I  will  not  be  indiscreet  and  give  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sensational  headlines  and  stories — a  fact  1  regret  deeply, 
being  an  old  newspaperman  myself — for  I  was  just  as  indiscreet  m 
you  may  be  and  sometimes  perhaps  even  more  daring  and  excitable 
when  I  practiced  this  noble  and  thrilling  profession  40  years  ago.” 
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Clapper  Award  Entries  Are  Due  by  April  10 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Congressional  correspondents  has 
set  April  10  as  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial  Award  contest  which  involves  a  $500  cash 
award  and  a  scroll  to  the  Washington  newspaper  writer  picked  for 
“exceptionally  meritorius”  performance  in  the  tradition  of  the  late 
Scripps-Howard  columnist. 

Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

Joseph  L.  Miller  will  be  succeeded  as  information  director  for  the 
Office  of  Prize  Stabilization  by  Max  Hall  of  Associated  Press,  effective 
April  2.  Mr.  Miller  is  returning  to  his  industrial  relations  consultant 
offices. 

William  S.  Pryor  and  Meyer  Trupp,  longtime  copy  desk  men  at 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  have  been  appointed  information  spe 
cialists  for  National  Production  Authority,  and  Bert  Wissman  ol 
that  paper’s  Senate  staff,  has  moved  to  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee. 

Lorania  K.  Francis  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Los  Ang^ 
Times,  has  returned  from  a  five-weeks’  trip  to  the  Middle  East.  Th« 
Times  is  featuring  her  stories  on  the  political,  diplomatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  area. 
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ANA  Airs  Defense 
‘Selling’  Copy  Still 

109  of  205  Firms  Soy  Ad  Budgets 
Hove  Been  Increased  for  1951 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Hot  Springs,  Va.  —  Conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  41st  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  here  this  week  had  a 
persistent  theme  —  advertising’s 
role  in  a  defense  economy.  Ad 
executives  who  attended  the  four- 
day  convention  heard  the  words 
again  and  again.  Advertisers,  ad- 
managers,  agencymen,  media  men, 
all  were  using  them. 

The  registration  of  343  set  a 
new  record  for  ANA  Spring  gath¬ 
erings  and  talk  about  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  advertising  was  gen¬ 
erally  optimistic. 

There  were  few  ANA  members 
who  couldn’t  whip  out  statistics 
to  show  the  effects  of  a  defense 
economy  on  advertising.  ANA 
vicepresident  Lowell  McElroy,  for 
example,  reported  on  the  results 
of  a  recent  survey  of  trends  in 
members’  sales,  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  and  copy  themes. 

Sales  Up  for  Most 
Of  199  companies  reporting  on 
how  their  1950  sales  volume  com¬ 
pared  with  1949  sales,  173  said 
they  were  up  20%;  12  firms  re¬ 
ported  a  10%  drop;  and  14  said 
sales  volume  was  unchanged. 

To  the  query,  “How  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  your  1951  sales  volume  will 
compare  with  1950’s?”  145  ad¬ 
vertisers  said  they  expect  a  10% 
increase;  18  look  for  a  dip  of 
10%;  and  36  companies  expect 
sales  to  remain  the  same. 

On  the  subject  of  how  defense 
contracts  were  cutting  into  civilian 
production,  123  firms  reported 
4-5%  of  their  current  production 
was  devoted  to  defense  orders, 
but  that  by  the  end  of  1951  they 
expected  the  bite  to  reach  10%. 

Product  Shortages 
Current  product  shortages  were 
reported  on  by  200  companies. 
Of  these,  42  said  the  shortage 
of  their  principal  products  was 
serious;  62  called  it  moderate;  47 
brushed  it  off  by  admitting  to 
“a  little”  shortage;  and  49  crowed 
their  products  were  not  at  all  in 
sbort  supply. 

But  when  asked,  “Do  you  ex¬ 
pect  that  your  company’s  princi¬ 
pal  products  will  be  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  by  the  end  of  1951?”  these 
same  firms  came  up  with  some¬ 
what  different  replies.  Serious 
shortages  are  expected  by  52; 
®oderate  shortages  are  looked  for 
by  71,  while  49  and  28  replied 
a  little”  and  “not  at  all,”  respec¬ 
tively. 

Turning  to  the  advertising  plans 
of  ANA  members,  Mr.  McElroy 


said  109  out  of  205  firms  queried 
reported  their  1951  ad  budgets 
were  up  12%  over  last  year’s.  A 
drop  of  16%  was  claimed  by  24 
companies,  and  72  concerns  said 
their  ad  appropriations  were  run¬ 
ning  the  same. 

Of  these  205  advertisers,  34 
blamed  the  national  mobilization 
program  for  affecting  the  size  of 
their  current  appropriation,  while 
171  denied  any  affect.  A  total 
of  26  of  the  34  firms  blaming 
the  mobilization  program  pin¬ 
pointed  the  degree  to  which  their 
budgets  had  been  affected.  Small¬ 
er  appropriations  by  15%  were 
claimed  by  23  firms,  while  three 
companies  said  their  budgets  were 
larger  “than  otherwise  by  10%.” 

Straight  Selling  Copy 

Of  particular  interest  to  adver¬ 
tisers  were  the  replies  to  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  question:  “About  how  much 
of  your  company’s  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  do  you  estimate  was  (is,  or 
will  be)  devoted  to  straight  selling 
copy?  a)  a  year  ago?  b)  at 
present?  c)  by  end  of  1951? 

Based  on  replies  from  202  com¬ 
panies  answering  for  all  three 
periods,  here  are  the  results: 

a)  127  firms  a  year  ago  de¬ 
voted  all  their  advertising  to 
straight  selling  copy;  57  companies 
used  most  of  their  copy  in  selling 
during  last  year;  10  advertisers 
used  about  half  for  selling;  six 
said  they  used  “little”  and  two 
companies  reported  they  had  used 
none. 

b)  Of  these  companies  using 
selling  copy  at  present,  105  said 
that  all  of  their  advertising  is  used 
to  sell;  59  use  most  of  it;  20 
“about  half’;  15  use  little,  and 
three  firms  use  none. 

c)  By  the  end  of  1951,  85 
of  the  202  companies  reporting, 
expect  to  be  using  all  their  ad 
space  for  selling  copy;  70  plan 
to  devote  most  of  it  to  selling; 
26  about  half,  14  little,  and  seven 
don’t  expect  to  use  any. 

Giin.s  &  Butter  Economy 

Dr.  G.  Rowland  Collins,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  University,  went  into  a  long 
dissertation  on  “Advertising  in  a 
Guns  -  and  -  Butter  Economy”  in 
which  he  belabored  the  economic 
scene. 

His  purpose:  “to  indicate 
that  in  terms  of  calculated  risk 
there  is  small  likelihood  that  we 
have  entered  upon  or  are  headed 
into  either  an  indefinite  or  a  pro¬ 
longed  sellers’  market  as  a  result 
of  mobilization  and  of  continuing 


Impact, 
at  Work 


and  significant  shortages  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.” 

Dr.  Collins  offered  three  prepo¬ 
sitions  to  which  advertising  man¬ 
agement  should  give  immediate 
consideration: 

1)  Define  the  true  purpose  of 
advertising  and  marshall  the  case 
for  the  use  of  national  media  even 
in  an  economy  of  shortage,  how¬ 
ever  short  -  lived  it  may  be. 

2)  Get  busy  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  changing  conditions  of 
materials,  labor,  and  market  that 
will  be  characteristic  of  the  mobil¬ 
ization  economy. 

3)  Watch  the  tax  picture  close¬ 
ly  as  it  develops  further. 

Raps  Institutional  Copy 

Urging  that  advertising  policy 
should  be  as  much  guided  by  allo¬ 
cation  policy  as  the  sales  program, 
Arthur  C.  Fatt,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  lashed  out  at  institutional 
advertising  which,  he  said,  has 
“involved  a  greater  waste  of  cor¬ 
poration  advertising  funds  than 
all  of  the  dealer  helps  or  sales 
promotion  material.” 

“1  find,”  he  said,  “that  more 
and  more  manufacturers  are  plan¬ 
ning  their  allocation  program  in 
a  manner  that  will  put  the  avail¬ 
able  merchandise  to  work  to  make 
the  manufacturer  as  strongly  com¬ 
petitive  as  possible  when  full 
competition  again  returns.” 

Mr.  Fatt  took  the  stand  that  if 
merchandise  is  to  be  allotted  for 
future  competitive  benefits,  and 
not  for  what  might  be  called  in¬ 
stitutional  benefits,  “then  it  is  at 
least  equally  important  that  the 
advertising  dollar  should  also  be 
allotted  for  competitive  advantage 
and  not  for  that  vague  thing 
called  institutional  prestige.” 

Shortages  Less  Acute 

In  discussing  allocations  and 
their  effect  on  advertising,  Mr. 
Fatt  said  shortages  will  be  less 
acute  than  anticipated  some 
months  ago  and  that  the  duration 
of  the  shortage  era  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  was  antici¬ 
pated. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “we  may 
have  recurring  periods  of  abund¬ 
ance — as  we  are  going  through 
right  now.  My  vote  in  favor  of 
selling  advertising  as  opposed  to 
institutional  advertising  in  this  cur¬ 
rent  era  is  based  on  my  conclu¬ 
sion  that  competition  will  not  les¬ 
sen  appreciably  during  the  next 
several  years.” 

Agencyman  Fatt  warned  his 
listeners  that  any  advertiser  who 
doesn’t  get  the  most  out  of  his 
advertising  dollars  and  available 
consumer  merchandise  during  a 
period  of  shortages,  “is  opening 
the  door  wide  for  smarter  and 
more  aggressive  competition.” 

.Advertising  before  the  bar  of 


Big  TV  Set  Push 

Four  of  the  biggest  television 
set  manufacturers  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  combat  **0 
seasonal  sales  decline”  with  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising,  relying 
heavily  on  newspapers,  rather 
than  cut  prices. 

The  success  of  several  firms 
in  pushing  their  sets  in  large 
display  ads  has  been  noted,  and 
now  General  Electric,  RCA, 
Philco  and  Westinghouse  are 
arranging  extensive  campaigns, 
both  direct  and  cooperative. 

justice  in  1951  was  covered  by 
Isaac  W.  Digges,  general  counsel 
for  the  ANA,  who  pointed  up 
current  trends  in  court  decisions 
and  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  tracing  these  trends  Mr. 
Digges  called  for  greater  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

“First,”  he  said,  “there  must  be 
a  clearer  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  business  leaders  of 
America  and  their  advertising 
agencies  that  many  current  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  are  striking  at 
the  basic  values  of  advertising  it¬ 
self. 

“Second,  there  should  be  a 
better  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  by  the  judges 
who  are  called  upon  to  appraise  it 
in  specific  cases.  They  should  not 
condemn  all  advertising  out  of 
hand  because  of  those  who  abuse 
it. 

“Third,  there  should  be  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  FTC  in  scru¬ 
tinizing  advertising  messages.” 

Urges  New  Executive 
A  plea  to  return  to  the  business 
principle  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
customers  was  made  by  Samuel 
G.  Barton,  president  of  Industrial 
Surveys  Co.,  Inc.,  who  said  that 
current  complexities  of  corporate 
structures  have  led  to  the  need 
of  “a  new  man  on  your  executive 
committee:  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  consumer  franchise.” 

Mr.  Barton,  who  cited  10  case 
studies  to  prove  his  point,  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  most  companies 
such  a  job  would  best  be  filled  by 
the  advertising  director.  “But  it  is 
a  broader  job,”  he  said,  “or  at 
least  a  clearer  name  for  a  set  of 
functions  and  responsibilities  that 
should  now  be  performed  by  the 
advertising  man.” 

According  to  Mr.  Barton,  the 
job  would  involve  sitting  in  execu¬ 
tive  or  policy  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  with  the  following  responsi¬ 
bilities:  1 )  representing  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view  in  the  sense 
of  filling  his  needs;  2)  increasing 
the  number  of  customers  or  fam¬ 
ilies  in  a  firm’s  consumer  fran¬ 
chise;  and  3)  increasing  the  loy¬ 
alty  or  rate  of  use  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products  by  its  customers. 

Charging  that  many  recent  state 
bills  pertaining  to  liquor  advertis- 
{Continned  on  page  50) 
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Newspapers  Praised 
For  Anti-Crime  Help 

Washington  —  The  Press  re-  interstate  communications  facilities 


ance  on  the  stand  with  a  state-  testify  under  the  lights  at  the  K^ 
ment  “for  the  record”  that  not  fauver  hearings  have  good  law- 
only  tv,  but  also  newsreels  and  suits  against  Time  Magazine,  i 
“still”  cameras,  were  operating  in  sponsor  of  the  telecasts, 
the  room.  Before  the  discussion  The  New  York  World-Telegram 
ended  the  lawyers  also  had  in-  and  Sun,  in  an  editorial,  agreed 


ceived  some  high  praise  in  the  for  organized  gambling  activities, 
windup  of  the  Senate  Crime  Com-  fhe  solution  must  take  into  ac- 
mittee  hearings  this  week.  count  the  fact  that,  except  for 


eluded  the  presence  of  reporters  with  Senator  Wiley  that  televised 
interstate  communications  facilities  jj,  objections.  hearings  might  degenerate  into 

for  organized  gambling  activities,  Kefauver  committee  mem-  three-ring  circuses,  fourth-rate 

the  solution  must  take  into  ac-  bers  and  lawyers  are  apprehensive  stage  productions  with  hamming 
count  the  fact  that,  except  for  that  evidence  taken  under  camera  and  phony  theatrics  or  unjust  in- 


Chairman  Estes  Kefauver  gave  those  communications  which  con-  after  protest  by  a  witness  quisitions  under  Kleig  lights,” 

credit  to  the  16-newspaper  crime  stitute  an  actual  consummation  might  be  held  to  be  illegally  oh-  The  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 

coverage  pool,  in  operation  since  of  bets,  the  information  on  horse  tained  and  lost  to  the  purposes  of  concluded  that  other  media  of 

January,  1950,  as  “one  of  the  races  and  sports  events,  which  is  the  probe.  public  information — the  press,  the 

things”  that  led  him  to  propose  essential  and  useful  to  book-  Question  for  Congress  cameramen,  the  radio,  the 

the  Senate  inquiry.  makers  and  gamblers,  is  equally  c  ,  ai  i  wi  newsreels— also  should  not  object 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  legitimate  news  to  which  the  Senator  Alexaniier  wiiey  is  sensible  standards  for 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Pul’lic  is  entitled  by  means  of  seeking  an  early  legis  ative  ue-  g^ygrage  of  Congressional 


the  Senate  inquiry. 


makers  and  gamblers,  is  equally 


Question  for  Congress 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley 


J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  legitimate  news  to  which  the  senator  Aiexanoer  ” ‘'ey  m  sensible  stand 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  public  is  entitled  by  means  of  seeking  an  early  legislative  e-  g^yerage  of  Congi 

said  during  examination  that  “one  the  usual  press  and  radio  dissemi-  termination  on  the  point.  He  has  hearings  and  proceedings. 

®  _  _  1 _ _ •  introduced  a  bill  to  set  UD  a  _ _  \  \r 


vigorous  crusading  newspaper  nation.  Whatever  legislation  is  mtrouucea  a  mil  lo  sex  up  a  The  De/ror7  (Mich.)  Afens  said 
which  does  not  pull  its  punches  evolved  must  take  into  account  rules  committee  study,  explaining  whole  fuss  over  television  be- 
can  do  more  to  build  up  a  will  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  ‘hat  his  purpose  is  to  insure  tnai  because  one  of  its  reporter 
enforce  existing  laws  than  the  en-  constitutional  freedom  of  the  media  be  given  equal  oppor-  j  Nieber,  sold  the  idea  of 

actment  of  new  laws  which  shift  Pt-ess.”  ‘“"'‘y  '"‘l^in  the  law.  He  favors  ^^e  Kefauver 

responsibilities  from  local  author-  The  Attorney  General  invited  complete  coverage  but.  he  says^  Committee  after  he  had  viewed 
ities  and  provide  an  alibi  for  their  especial  attention  to  the  racing  ^here  's  need  lor  ground  ruk's.  movies  made  of  the  Cleveland 

infnrmi.tinn  s.mniioH  Rcp.  Clifford  G.  Case  of  New 


lilures.”  information  supplied  by  Contin- 

With  this  statement,  he  de-  fntal  Press  Service.  He  proposed: 
xibed  the  power  of  the  press  as  “If  Continental  has  erected  for 


scribed  the  power  of  the  press  as  .ff  Continental  has  erected  for 
a  major  weapon  in  fighting  law-  'Iself  a  facade  of  legality  which 
lessness  and,  in  effect,  an  instru-  "  sham,  if  the  system  of  distri- 


Rep.  Clifford  G.  Case  of  New  bearings  in  January. 
Jersey  is  pressing  his  bill,  in  House 

Rules  Committee,  for  setting  up  u.i  i-  a 


itself  a  facade  of  legality  which  procedures  for  committee 


ment  preferable  to  a  national  po¬ 
lice  force. 

Favors  More  Publicity 


bution  and  subdistribution  is  a 
legal  fiction  to  cover  up  the  know¬ 
ing  distribution  of  racing  news  to 


investigations.  The  bill,  which 
failed  of  passage  last  year,  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  photographs,  mov- 


Public  Service  Ads 
In  Kefauver  Wake 

At  least  nine  dailies  throughout 
the  United  States  were  richer  in 


ing  pictures,  television,  or  radio  public  service  linage  this  week  as 
broadcasting  of  the  proceedings  a  direct  result  of  the  Senate  crime 


- -  bookmakers  the  forre  nf  ihe  nov  nroaocasting  or  me  proceeumgs  a  uu^wi 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  had  discussed  ernment’s  blow  should  U^aiLd  ^hall  be  permitted  while  any  wit-  investigations 


difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  ^t  extinguishing  the  flow  of  the  testifying.”  _  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  adver 

law  enforcement,  both  active  and  service”  When  Morris  Kleinman,  identi-  tising  agency,  and  the  Americans 

passive  but  equally  injurious,  r»  .  .  ia.t  -i-  ■  as  a  one-time  Cleveland  boot-  for  Democratic  Action  ran  sepa- 

agreed  the  job  of  the  press  has  Opposes  New  Task  legger,  and  Louis  Rothkopf,  de-  rate  full-page,  all-type  ads  exhort 

been  hampered  by  forces  working  ^r.  McGrath’s  suggestion  that  scribed  as  a  partner  in  gambling  ing  the  public  to  fight  corruption 
against  public  disclosure.  policing  such  services  is  a  job  for  establishments,  were  before  the  The  agency  headlined  its  ad, 

“I  have  no  sympathy,”  he  said,  Federal  Communications  Com-  committee  Monday  night,  their  at-  “Now  It's  Up  To  Us!  ;  ran  it  on 
“with  the  position  of  those  who  mission  rather  than  the  Depart-  torney,  Timothy  McMahon,  asked  Monday  in  New  York  City’s  Doit/ 
constantly  are  urging  against  the  of  Justice  was  contested  by  that  the  record  “show”  that  the  News,  Herald  Tribune,  Times, 

publication  of  information  on  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy.  Such  cameras  were  in  action.  That  ac-  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  and  in  the 
crime.  In  fact.  I  would  urge  the  ^  f^sk  would  set  his  commission  complished.  Kleinman  read  a  pre-  Chicago  (111.)  News,  Detroit 
dissemination  of  more  information  "P  as  a  court  charged  with  inter-  pared  statement  emphasizing  his  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  Washini- 
on  crime  which  puts  crime  in  its  preting  the  laws  of  the  48  states,  amateur  standing  before  the  lights,  ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  On  Wednesday, 


proper  perspective  and  reveals  it  reminded, 
in  all  its  horror  and  filth,  and  re-  he  was  opposed  to  a  pro-  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  tv  Times  and  San  Francisco  F.xam- 

volting  character.  Only  in  that  Posal  to  regulate  race  news  by  industry  in  any  promotional  pro-  iner. 

way  can  public  lethargy  be  forced  placing  the  service  under  FCC  as  gram.  Gist  of  the  Y&R  advertisement 

into  action.”  a  “public  utility,”  thereby  avoid-  The  prospective  witness  (later  was  to  urge  inhabitants  of  crime 


stating  he  was  not  an  actor  and  the  ad  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 


ridustry  m  any  promotional  pro-  iner. 

ram.  Gist  of  the  Y&R  advertisement 

The  prospective  witness  (later  was  to  urge  inhabitants  of  crime 

t  e  .  .  A _ a\  _ ? _ 1-1  al  - 


into  action.”  a  “public  utility,”  thereby  avoid-  The  prospective  witness  (later  was  to  urge  inhabitants  of  crime 

The  head  G-man  linked  “the  ing  the  charge  that  its  control  cited  for  contempt)  reminded  the  infested  cities  to  re-dedicate  them 
political  renegade,”  and  the  would  be  violation  of  press  free-  Senators  he  could  sue  newspapers  selves  to  their  duties  and  respon- 


higher-ups  who  shackle  police,  and  donx-  ^  Mr.  Coy  called  the  com-  for  libel  if  he  felt  wronged  but.  sibilities  of  citizenship, 

technicalities  of  the  law,  with  op-  mittee’s  attention  to  existing  laws  he  had  no  recourse  against  the  Citizens’  Survey 

position  to  publication,  as  prin-  which  prohibit  newspapers  from  cameramen  if  he  were  put  in  a  ADA  used  its  ad  to  an 

cipal  causes  for  breakdown  in  carrying  lottery  news,  a  prohibi-  bad  light  either  pictorially  or  in  pounce  the  formation  of  a  Citi 


sibilities  of  citizenship. 

Citizens’  Survey 
The  ADA  used  its  ad  to  an 


certain  areas  of  crime  prevention  tion  which  already  runs  to  radio  the  commentary, 
and  detection.  as  well.  Television  ca 

J.  Howard  McGrath.  Attorney  Asked  why  his  commission  teered  to  shift  1 


Television  cameramen 


zens’  Survey  to  fight  corruption  in 
New  York  City  “as  disclosed  dur 


General,  seconded  Mr.  Hoover’s  hasn’t  curbed  Continental  in  the  but  he  refused  to  talk  while  news 


teered  to  shift  from  the  witness,  j^g  Kefauver  committee  hear 


suggestions,  declaring: 


past.  Chairman  Coy  said  his  legal  reel  lights  shone.  Finally,  Senator 


through  press,  radio,  motion  pic-  FCC  surveillance, 
tures,  civic  clubs,  business  leaders.  Camera  Isi 

churches,  schtsols.  labor  unions,  Senator  Kefanv 


Camera  Issue  Alive 
Senator  Kefauver  praised  cov- 


t  c  1  kjv.nai.vi  rvviauvc^i  uidiNCU  CVFV-  .  .  ,  .  «  ix.  ivi,  iTiavivciA  wiiaiiiiioii  w 

o'-gan-  erage  of  the  hearings  by  press.  that  the  witness  appeared  to  j^e  New  York  City  chapter  of 
n  i"  ^  ^adio  and  television,  but  whether  ^rnifing  and  cotnposed  and  Bellamy,  actor;.  Mrs. 

in  a^ctirrin  ^  l*xere  is  a  constitutional  right,  or  hadn  t  blinked  once  in  an  hour  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Quentin 


even  an  implied  one,  to  refuse  to  ^nd  a  half  under  the  bright  lights 
Oiganized  crime  in  your  commun-  testify  before  a  committee  of  PegIcr  Advises  Witnesses 
.  Congress  whose  hearings  are  be- 


,  .  ,  ,  .  -  “  .  ,  .  '  ^  temporary  committee,  com- 

I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  department  does  not  consider  it  to  Wiley  moved  to  let  the  tv  cameras  poised  of  prominent  New  Yorkers, 
the  drive  for  public  support  be  a  common  carrier,  subject  to  focus  on  the  witness  again  “so  nampH  tn  ortranizp  the  survey 

ihrriiioh  _ Frr  .u  .,  .1 _  ...u-  _ 7:-..,  was  nameo  lo  Organize  xne  suivcj 


that  those  who  will  review  this  \fernbers  include  James  A.  Weeh 
matter  can  see  for  themselves.  5,^^,  editor  of  the  New  York  Post; 
Senator  Tobey  noted  for  the  rec-  Maciver,  chairman  of 


'Legislative  Problem 


ing  covered  pictorially  is  headed  of  March  23.  advised  that  anyone 


a  a  nan  unuer  ine  origni  iignis.  Reynolds 
Pegler  Advises  Witnesses  In  full  page  space.  Station  WQV 

Westbrook  Pegler,  in  a  column  owned  by  Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  pub- 


He  expressed  disappointment  for  both  legislative  and  judicial  called  before  an  investigating  com- 


that  the  anti-gambling  communi-  decision. 


mittee  could  “stand  on  his  rights”  for  putting  into  the  record  some 


cations  bill  has  made  slow  prog-  The  innovation  of  tv  coverage  and  refuse  to  testify  in  the  pres-  material  offensive  to  Italian-Amen- 


ress,  but  admitted  it  is  a  subject  has  raised  the  issue.  It  was  broad-  ence  of  any  cameras. 


of  complication. 


ened  when  two  witnesses  refused  It  was  suggested  by  Lawyer 


I 


Usher  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Amen- 
cano,  took  Senator  Tobey  to  task 


cans.  It  asked  him  to  insert  some 
favorable  comment  and  said  “w* 


“If.”  he  reminded,  “the  solu-  to  answer  questions  after  their  at-  Morris  Ernst,  on  a  radio  forum,  count  on  your  sense  of  fairness  to 
tion  is  to  be  denial  of  the  use  of  torney  had  preceded  their  appear-  that  those  who  were  forced  to  set  the  record  straight.” 
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Prensa  Is  Mortgaged 


To  Meet  Staff  Payroll 


The  Congressional  Committee 
which  has  “intervened”  to  take 
over  control  of  the  independent 
Buenos  Aires  newspaper  La 
Prensa  proceeded  this  week  to 
close  branch  offices  and  take  steps 
to  pay  March  salaries  to  em¬ 
ployes. 

To  meet  the  payroll,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  continue  the 
sale  of  the  paper’s  mortgage  bonds, 
totalling  about  $470,000. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  who  has  taken 
refuge  in  Uruguay,  had  paid  his 
employes  since  a  boycott  by  the 
government-sponsored  union  of  ■ 
news  vendors  forced  a  shutdown 
Jan.  26. 

The  committee,  after  announc¬ 
ing  a  check  of  La  Prensa’s  “phys¬ 
ical  assets”  had  been  completed, 
said  it  was  closing  six  branch  of¬ 
fices  in  Buenos  Aires  and  would 
close  other  branches  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Branches  at  Mar  del  Plata, 
a  seaside  resort;  in  Rosario,  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  second  largest  city;  in 
Cordoba;  and  in  Santa  Fe,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
have  been  closed  so  far,  the  United 
Press  reported. 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  photographs  of  President  and 
Senora  Peron  now  decorate  the 
main  building  of  the  newspaper — 
apparently  a  decorative  touch  de¬ 
creed  by  the  committee. 

The  committee’s  taking  over 
control  of  the  newspaper  led  to 
protests  from  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
which  in  turn  brought  an  order  for 
his  detention  for  15  days  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress.  Mystery  sur¬ 
rounded  his  “disappearance”  (as 
reported  by  the  committee)  until 
it  was  learned  he  had  fled  to  his 
mother’s  home  in  Uruguay  after 
being  denied  plane  passage.  It  was 
presumed  he  made  the  trip  in  the 
yacht  of  a  friend. 

Other  developments  have  in¬ 
cluded: 

A  government  order  that  all  pri¬ 
vate  bankers  report  every  transac¬ 
tion  handled  for  La  Prensa  back 
to  Jan.  1,  1945,  the  year  in  which 
Peron  began  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency; 

A  resolution  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  regional  organization  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Labor  urg¬ 
ing  nationalization  of  La  Prensa 
and  trial  of  its  top  executives  for 
“illegal  association”; 

A  resolution  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  asking  the  government  to 
urge  re-designation  of  all  towns 
named  after  Jose  C.  Paz,  founder 
of  La  Prensa. 

While  the  outcry  against  the 
Argentinian  action  continued  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the 
i|  Americas,  official  discussion  of  La 
Prensa  was  markedly  absent  from 
Ihe  Washington  conference  of 
ministers  of  21  American  repub¬ 
lics. 


Argentina’s  foreign  minister.  Dr. 
Hipolito  J.  Paz  declared  the  La 
Prensa  matter  would  not  come  up 
as  one  negative  vote  can  keep  a 
new  subject  from  the  agenda.  He 
maintained  it  was  Argentina’s  own 
affair,  and  President  Truman  stu¬ 
diously  avoided  the  subject  in  his 
conference  address. 

The  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ists  in  London,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Man 
adopted  resolutions  condemning 
the  Argentine  action. 


SAFE  IN  EXILE  at  his  mother’s  ranch  in  Uruguay,  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  at  right,  is  pictured  with  his  son,  Jorge,  and  stepfather, 
Aaron  Anchorena.  The  refuge  is  150  miles  from  Montevideo. 


IF  LA  PRENSA  RESUMES,  as  indicated  in  the  Peron  organ.  La' 
Democracia,  there  will  be  the  hand  of  a  dictator  at  the  desk  of  Senor 
Director.  (Cartoon-photo  by  Brua-  Russell.  Los  Angeles  Times,  .and  E  &  P.  i 


“YOU’RE  THROUGH!”  says  Notary  Public  Alfredo  Ghidi,  left,  to 
La  Prensa’s  business  manager,  Manuel  Constenia,  right,  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  attorney,  Manuel  Ordonez,  listens  to  the  committee  edict. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  publisher  — 

of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  r*  i  •  -  tv _ 

he  has  invited  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  to  Exclusiv©  in  PapGTS 


be  guest  editor  and  use  its  col¬ 
umns  to  wage  a  campaign  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“The  Voice  of  America”  pro¬ 
gram  was  silenced  for  a  day  in 
Argentina,  and  New  York  Times 
Correspondents  Milton  Bracket 
and  Herbert  Matthews  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  because  of  their  La  Prensa 
dispatches.  La  Epoca,  pro-govern¬ 
ment  newspaper,  warned. 


A  campaign  comprising  600-line 
advertisements,  featuring  a  wide 
variety  of  paper  products  and 
scheduled  to  appear  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  year  in 
selected  newspapers  in  key  mar¬ 
kets  from  coast  to  coast,  will  be 
launched  in  April  by  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  No  other  medium  is 
being  considered  at  this  time. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  is  the  agency. 


Texas  Dailies 
Assail  Peron's 
Gag  of  Prensa 

Temple,  Tex.  —  The  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
closed  its  three  -  day  convention 
here  March  24  after  adopting  a 
resolution  condemning  as  an  “act 
of  tyranny”  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment’s  attack  on  La  Prensa. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
asserted  “the  Fascist  dictator  of 
Argentina  has  stilled  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  world.”  It  urged  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  treat 
the  government  of  Argentina  as 
an  enemy  of  freedom  and  justice. 

C.  A.  Schulz,  co-publisher  of 
the  Temple  Daily  Telegram,  was 
elected  president  of  TDNA,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dan  Greenwell,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 

Other  officers  are:  Ray  Powers, 
Houston  Press,  vicepresident;  A. 
E.  Clarkson,  Houston  Post,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Mike  Murray,  secretary. 
Mr.  Murray  is  in  charge  of  the 
Dallas  office. 

K.  A.  Engel,  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  urged  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  SNPA  and  TDNA. 
He  is  publisher  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat. 
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Federal  Judge 
Considers  Case 
Of  Deliverers 

Federal  Judge  Vincent  L.  Leib- 
ell  reserved  decision  this  week  on 
a  petition  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers’  Union  of  New  York 
City  and  Vicinity,  from  enforcing 
a  closed  shop  and  practices  which 
jeopardize  the  public  interest. 

Judge  Leibell  said  he  would 
hand  down  a  decision  as  early  as 
possible.  The  hearing  had  been 
in  progress  for  two  weeks.  (F.&P, 
March  24,  page  13.) 

James  A.  Foley,  counsel  for 
NLRB,  asked  the  court  for  an  in¬ 
junction  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  territory  served  by  the  re¬ 
spondent  union  and  the  10  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York- 
City,  with  which  the  union  has  a 
contract. 

Mr.  Foley  reviewed  testimony 
that  had  been  offered  to  show 
that  numerous  newspaper  plants 
suffered  strikes  from  the  union 
and  depicted  a  “whole  panorama 
of  illegal  activity.” 

Union  Seeks  Dismissal 

“The  entire  record  shows  the 
conduct  of  the  union  has  been 
illegal  and  that  it  is  continuing 
its  illegal  conduct.”  said  Mr. 
Foley.  “The  newspaper  owners 
have  been  forced  by  the  union  to 
engage  in  discrimination  against 
non-union  men  because  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  the  responsibility  to 
get  out  their  papers  in  view  of 
the  purpose  they  serve  in  society,” 
he  said. 

Samuel  Duker,  counsel  for  the 
union,  entered  a  general  motion  to 
dismiss  the  petition  on  the  ground 
that  a  case  had  not  been  made.  If 
an  injunction  is  granted,  he  asked 
that  it  be  limited  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Times,  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  and  New  York  Daily 


PULITZER  PRIZE  JURY — Eighteen  editors  and  publishers  met  _  ... 

March  19-20  at  Columbia  University  to  screen  nominations  for  OqUcIS  SoClQlltGS 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Their  recommendations — an  average  of  five  selections  in  CoHee  Ad 

in  no  order  of  preference  in  eight  categories — were  passed  on  to  the  *  eulurea  111  Vxouee  nu 
Advisory  Board.  Shown  here,  left  to  right,  are:  Dallas — Maryland  Club,  an  old 

Seated — Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hart-  name  in  Texas  coffees,  is  gettiig 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  F.  W.  a  new  advertising  buildup,  with 
Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun;  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  newspapers  playing  an  important 
acting  head  of  Columbia  U.;  Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond  (Va.)  role. 

Times-Dispatch;  Henry  Beetle  Hou^,  Edgartown  (Mass.)  Vineyard  Tying  in  with  fashion.  Maryland 
Gazette;  (weeklies  were  represented  for  the  first  time);  and  Charles  Club,  a  high-priced  brand,  will 


E.  Moreau,  Orange  (N.  J.)  Moreau  Publications. 


use  half-pages  initially  and  later 


Standing-— Stanley  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Frank  eoo-line  ads  in  the  Dallas  Mom- 


C.  Clough,  Speidel  Newspapers;  Samuel  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Columbia  •  Dallas  Times  Her- 

(S.  C.)  State;  W.  C.  Stoulfer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News;  Dean  Carl  ,1  “First  Ladies^ 

W.  Ackerman;  A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  T.  M.  Heder-  ^ ^ 

man,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  Roger  C.  Williams,  Portland  Fashion, 

(Me.)  Press-Herald;  Eugene  L.  Mathews,  Starke  (Fla.)  Bradford  Pictured.  ( 1  racy-Locke  is 
County  Telegraph;  and  George  H.  Bechtel,  Publisher's  Auxiliarj’.  agency.)  , 

Absent  when  the  picture  was  taken — Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas  ann  «...  1 
(Tex.)  News;  and  H.  D.  Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum.  400-tO-l  tOT  PeareOn 


County  Telegraph;  and  George  H.  Bechtel,  Publisher's  Auxiliarj’.  agency.)  , 

Absent  when  the  picture  was  taken — Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas  ann  «...  1 
(Tex.)  News;  and  H.  D.  Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum.  400-tO-l  tOT  PeareOn 

_  _  Rapid  City,  S.  D.— The  Daily 

,  ,  .  .  ^  ,  0m,  yoi/rna/ reported  this  week  that  its 

News  ^ause  no  order  has  ^en  SRO  foi  Style  SHoW  readers  had  voted  400-to-l  to  re¬ 

issued  by  the  NLRB  as  to  those  Fresno,  Calif. — A  fashion  show  tain  Drew  Pearson’s  column.  Th« 
papers  and  complaints  have  been  presented  by  the  Fresno  Bee  and  avalanche  of  mail  began  after 
"  its  affiliated  radio  station  drew  the  Journal  published  a  letter 

“Until  1938,  this  union  was  a  standing  room  only  when  present-  from  a  woman  reader  objecting 
company  union,”  declared  Mr.  ed  in  the  Memorial  .Auditorium  to  Mr.  Pearson  having  a  spot  on 
Duker.  “Many  employers  hanker  seating  3,000.  Admission  was  by  the  editorial  page.  A  brief  note 
after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  We  tickets  obtained  free  from  par-  attached  to  the  letter  invited  other 
have  a  problem  in  the  publishers’  ticipating  .  stores.  comment. 

attitude.  Why  did  they  not  put  - - 

any  non-union  men  on  the  stand?  ,  , 

When  the  vea  yor;  9m,  went  interference  with  Distribution 

under,  the  publishers  did  not  try 

wh  fo'unf  “rmi:  O*  Papers  Leads  to  Despotism 

suddenly  out  of  jobs.”  said  the  — Soys  Judge  Leibell  i 

union  lawyer.  Commenting  upon  the  dispute  between  union  deliveries  and  Ne*' 

Non-Union  Rights  York  City  newspapers.  Federal  Judge  Vincent  L.  Leibell  made  tht 

“The  union  recognizes  that  rer-  following  remarks  concerning  freedom  of  the  press: 

tain  non-union  men  have  certain  “The  distribution  of  newspapers  to  help  themselves  to  make  them- 

established  rights  and  tmit  others  kggp  the  public  informed  is  selves  solid  in  power.  But  th« 
continued.  The  union  essential  to  the  life  of  the  unions  suffer  under  despotism  just 

asks  that  a  single  standard  foi  people  that  they  get  the  food  the  same  as  management  does, 
regular  situation  holders  be  estui  -  their  table  because  a  “Under  despotism  there  isn't  any 

hshed  and  that  the  foremen  not  makes  for  a  free  people,  management  any  more.  Every- 

be  allowed  to  put  in  their  km.  ^  press  is  going  to  be  body  loses  his  liberties.  The  courts 

“The  work  stoppages  were  not  shackled  in  any  way  the  people  cease  to  be  courts  of  justice  im- 

kxr  fhrt  iinirtn  oecc»r«.-«<l  ..•11  1.  _  -1 _ il.l-.J _ ^£a _  _ *•  I  ^..,1 


Interference  with  Distribution 
Of  Papers  Leads  to  Despotism 

— Says  Judge  Leibell  i 

Commenting  upon  the  dispute  between  union  deliveries  and  Ne*' 
York  City  newspapers.  Federal  Judge  Vincent  L.  Leibell  made  the 
following  remarks  concerning  freedom  of  the  press: 

“The  distribution  of  newspapers  to  help  themselves  to  make  them- 
to  keep  the  public  informed  is  selves  solid  in  power.  But  th« 


authorized  by  the  union,”  asserted  will  be  shackled  soon  after.  partial  and  independent. 

Mr.  Duker.  “Chapel  chairmen  arc  “So  there  shouldn’t  be  any  in-  “So  I  say  it  is  most  essential 
not  officers  of  the  union.  The  tcrfcrence,  if  reasonable  men  can  that  there  shall  be  no  interference 
union  suffers  from  an  over-abun-  prevent  it,  with  the  distribution  with  the  distribution  of  the  news- 1 
dance  of  democracy.  of  newspapers.  That  interference  papers  if  reasonable  men  sitting  i 


“The  petitioner  has  not  shown  leads  to  despotism. 


down  and  willing  to  listen  to  what 


that  the  union  engaged  in  conduct  “The  first  to  suffer  under  des-  the  other  side  has  to  say  make  * 
to  cause  employers  to  discriminate  potism  are  the  unions,  though  real  effort  to  reach  a  fair  solu- 
in  hiring,”  he  concluded.  despots  may  use  them  for  awhile  tion.” 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  A  DIM  VIEW  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORP. 
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OUTLIVED  HIS  USEFULNESS 

Craig,  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Netvs-Sentioel 


'KNOW  ANYBODY?' 

Kurck,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 


SPRING  TRAINING  NOTE 

Messner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


Newsprint  Pool  Idea 
Gaining  Momentum 


Worldwide  pooling  and  allo¬ 
cation  of  newsprint  developed  in¬ 
to  a  propaganda  pattern  this  week 
as  foreign  governments  and  pub¬ 
lishers  cast  envious  eyes  on  the 
United  States  newspaper  business. 

From  London  and  then  Ottawa 
came  the  disclosures  that  news¬ 
print  would  be  a  special  subject 
for  study  by  the  International  Ma¬ 
terials  Conference,  operating  un¬ 
der  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  There  had  been  no 
such  information  from  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  time  the  IMC  set  up 
its  various  committees. 

France  Active  in  Move 

Canada  has  been  invited  to 
name  representatives  to  serve  on 
the  IMC  newsprint  group,  it  was 
announced.  About  10  countries 
will  be  represented  and  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  will  be  given 
first  to  the  problems  of  increasing 
production  and  eliminating  wast- 
t  age  in  the  mills. 

“Then,  finally,”  said  the  Otta¬ 
wa  statement,  “if  these  measures 
do  not  work,  the  committee  may 
study  international  allocation. 
However,  there  is  some  question 
of  how  such  a  control  of  the  flow 
of  newsprint  could  work  without 
internal  controls  in  each  country.” 

Former  Premier  Pleven  of 
!  France  advanced  the  idea  of  news¬ 
print-sharing  among  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  nations  on  his  recent  mis¬ 
sion  to  Washington.  Now  Presi¬ 
dent  Auriol  of  France  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  plans  to  visit  Canada. 
The  British  United  Press  reported 
•hat  M.  Auriol  would  discuss 
newsprint  for  France  when  he 
^•cots  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent. 

Several  French  publications 

editor  (S  publish  er 


have  been  hinting  broadly  that 
U.  S.  newspapers  might  make  a 
“beau  geste”  and  give  up  about 
5%  of  its  normal  supply,  enough 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  France. 

The  French  have  been  stressing 
that  “Atlantic  solidarity”  forbids 
buying  paper  or  pulp  from  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

H.  J.  Bradley,  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists, 
called  on  the  British  government 
to  negotiate  with  the  U.  S.  for 
newsprint  to  enable  England’s  pa¬ 
pers  to  be  enlarged,  “in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  democracy.” 

The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Publishers 
has  taken  up  the  matter  of  news¬ 
print  allocation  with  the  Director 
General  of  UNESCO,  on  the 
ground  that  Western  Europe  needs 
a  vigorous  press. 

India  Asks  5%  of  U.  S.  Supply 

In  New  Delhi  this  week,  UN¬ 
ESCO’s  chief.  Dr.  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet,  ruled  out  of  order  the 
Indian  request  for  formal  appeal 
to  the  U.  S.  for  newsprint.  De- 
vadas  Gandhi,  editor  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  Times,  proposed  that  the 
Director  General  call  on  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  to  forego  5%  of 
their  supply  in  favor  of  .Asian 
consumers. 

On  a  visit  to  Montreal,  Lord 
lliffe,  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (England)  newspapers  with 
total  circulation  of  445,000,  sized 
up  the  Montreal  Gazette  and  de¬ 
clared:  “We  envy  you  your  news¬ 
print  supply.” 

In  England,  World's  Press  News 
echoed  the  growing  sentiment  for 
newsprint  distribution  under 
United  Nations  jurisdiction  with  a 
remark  that  “the  USA  is  a  worthy 
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nation  with  good  traditions,  but 
it  should  grow  up  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

Sir  Eric  Bowater,  reporting  a 
gross  profit  of  $15,000,000  for 
Bowater  Paper  Corp.  and  its  34 
subsidiaries  in  the  year  to  Sept. 
30,  said  an  “assured  and  adequate” 
price  for  newsprint  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  solution  to  the 
world  publishing  problem.  He  al¬ 
so  warned  that  newsprint  is  be¬ 
coming  less  attractive  financially, 
even  at  $120  a  ton,  for  Bowater’s 
mills  in  England.  They  might  be 
compelled,  he  said,  to  convert  to 
other  higher-profit  papers. 

Companies'  Earnings 

Increased  earnings,  greater 
working  capital  and  reduction  of 
funded  debt  highlighted  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Consolidated  Paper 
Corp.  for  1950.  Income  from  all 
sources  was  $77,802,398,  approx¬ 
imately  $3,000,000  more  than  in 

1949,  and  net  profit  was  $12,133,- 
660,  equal  to  $4.63  a  share 
(against  $4.28). 

International  Paper  Co.  dis¬ 
closed  net  profit  of  $66,647,151 
on  total  sales  of  $498,415,714  in 

1950.  Newsprint  accounted  for 
774,484  tons  out  of  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  paper,  board  and  pulp 
of  3,524,885  tons. 

Each  common  share  earned 
$7.38,  as  compared  with  $5.70 
in  1949  when  net  profit  amounted 
to  $51,646,739  on  total  sales  of 
$415,540,851.  The  report  showed 
that  IP’s  newsprint  output  was 
15.000  tons  greater  than  in  1949 
and  224,000  tons  greater  than  in 
1940.  Annual  capacity  of  the 
company’s  mills  in  Canada  was 
increased  by  21,321  tons  last 
year. 

Sulphur  Supply  Assured 

As  word  came  from  Italy  that 
sulphur  production  there  will  be 
greatly  increased,  directors  of 
Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  fourth  of  total  U.  S. 


production,  said  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  need  fear  no  long-range 
shortage  of  the  critical  material. 

Deliveries  to  domestic  custom¬ 
ers  are  being  limited  to  85%  of 
last  year’s  purchases,  because  of 
shipments  overseas,  Freeport’s 
statement  said,  but  it  added: 

“There  are  large  reserves  of 
sulphur  in  many  forms  available 
for  production  but  at  costs  greater 
than  the  present  price  of  brim¬ 
stone.  ...  In  our  opinion,  the 
long-range  outlook  is  for  higher 
prices  to  bring  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  higher-cost  sulphur  from 
the  various  sources  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,”  the  report  points 
out. 

The  price  of  brimstone,  major 
source  of  U.  S.  sulphur  produc¬ 
tion,  has  remained  relatively  low 
so  far.  The  current  price  is  about 
25%  above  the  1935-1939  aver¬ 
age,  the  report  states. 

■ 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Quits 

The  Hong  Kong  Telegraph, 
British-owned  tabloid  newspaper, 
has  announced  it  would  cease  pub¬ 
lication  April  1.  The  company 
also  publishes  the  Morning  Post 
and  China  Mail.  The  suspension 
was  blamed  on  the  shortage  of 
newsprint  and  other  supplies. 


Weather  Contest 

Cincinnati  —  The  Enquirer  is 
promoting  a  contest  in  which 
readers  clip  coupons  and  forecast 
weather  conditions  for  baseball 
season  opening  day,  April  16. 
Electrical  appliances  are  prizes. 

■ 

New  Texas  Daily 

Terrell.  Tex.  —  The  Terrell 
Morning  Index  began  daily  publi¬ 
cation  March  21.  It  was  formerly 
a  weekly.  W.  K.  Horn  is  publish¬ 
er.  Eugene  Whitt  is  managing 
editor. 
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Lee  Ellmaker,  Kennel  Appeal 

PVlllrr  'NoTXrC  Yakima,  Wash.  —  A  four- 

*  “  TV  5  column  picture  of  a  toy  poodle 

DiiV\KcVia*’  cuddled  under  the  foreleg  of  a 

JTUOUSner,  Uies  appearing  in  the 

Philadelphia  —  Lee  Ellmaker,  March  18  issue  of  the  Yakima 
54,  co-founder  and  publisher  of  Sunday  Herald,  set  things  to 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  died  ^ 

March  27  in  V  . 

-  --  shelter. 

Taken  by  staff  photographer, 
Dean  Spuler,  the  picture  was 
run  with  a  story  by  Jack  Dier- 
dorff  explaining  that  more  than 
100  dogs  at  the  shelter  were  in 
need  of  a  home.  About  50  dogs 
were  adopted  within  a  few 
days. 

nalistic  careers.  n  ■  ■!  i 

Starting  as  a  re-  Ellmaker  netail-Vaeneral 
porter  on  the  old  PhUadelphia  -z  • 

Spread  Grains# 

publishing  field  at  an  early  age  •  4  ic  rr  i 

and  almost  single-handedly  built  Tm  Stlldv 

the  tabloid  News  into  a  prosper-  * 

ous  newspaper.  The  paper  cele-  The  “spread”  between  retai 


Philadelphia  —  Lee  Ellmaker, 
54,  co-founder  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  died 
March  27  in 
University  Hos¬ 
pital,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  re¬ 
current  illness. 

He  suffered  from 
diabetes. 

His  death 
brought  to  an 
end  one  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  most 
spectacular  jour¬ 
nalistic  careers. 

Starting  as  a  re-  Ellmaker 


fSj 


D.  C.  Press  Asks 
Open  Meetings 
Of  Local  Board 

Washington  —  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  took  under  advisement 
this  week  a  proposal  that  its  meet¬ 
ings  be  open  to  the  press  and 
public.  The  suggestion  was  made 
by  James  Russell  Wiggins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

“This  course,  in  our  opinion,  is 
recommended  by  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  the  practice  of  other 
legislative  and  governmental 
bodies,  by  the  rules  of  other  mu¬ 
nicipal  agencies,  and  by  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  about  pub¬ 
lic  business,”  Mr.  Wiggins  de¬ 
clared. 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to 


Newsprint  Duck 

Lebanon,  Ore. — An  Oregoa- 
Ian  newspaper  carrier  who  has 
been  blamed  for  papers  not 
reaching  the  R.  L.  PrimoM 
home  was  exonorated  when  I 
was  discovered  that  the  Prinh 
rose  pet  mallard  drake,  Mr, 
Snuffy,  was  carrying  the  paper 
to  Mrs.  Snuffy’s  nest  which  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of 
shredded  Oregonians. 

Mrs.  Snuffy  is  one  of  the 
ducks  hatched  by  the  Crom 
Zellerbach’s  paper  mill  flock. 

The  paper  is  now  being  left 
inside  the  screen  door. 

Agency  Analysis 
Given  for  162 


vjruiiiSf  the  Commissioners,  at  a  hearing  -  _  , 

n  A  A  this  wMk  Mr.  Wiggins  reviewed  Cream  Markets 

Li  OlUay  in  detail  the  struggles  of  the  press  t  « 

.p.  ..  u  ♦  I  through  the  centuries  to  gain  ac-  9^.  cream  mat- 

The  spread  b et  w e e  n  retail  government  news,  and  emphasizing  the  shift  s 


brated  its  25th  anniversary  last  and  general  milline  rates  for 


year. 

Mr.  Ellmaker  was  bom  in  Lan 


newspaper  advertising  has  again 
increased,  according  to  the  an- 


‘Many  of  the  statutes  and  ordi- 


population  as  shown  by  the  I9SII 
Census,  was  issued  this  week  bjl 


Mr.  Ellmaker  was  bora  in  Lan-  increased,  according  to  the  an-  A  been  J-  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

caster.  Pa.,  a  descendant  of  a  nual  study  made  by  the  American  .  .  n-rmit  closed  execu-  ^he  advertising  agency  declare! 

Revolutionary  ^r  hero.  Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  sessions  and  closed  commit-  Phenomenal  increases  in  popuh 

*  .c  .  tee  meetings.  There  are  occasions  tion  cannot  be  ao^pted  as  a  fi™ 

when  this  may  be  necessary  under  Pf««™  on  which  national  sate 
Philadelphia  Congr^sman.  He  eral  and  RetaU  Milline  Rates,”  laws  by  which  we  operate  in  the  plans  can  ^  predicated, 

remained  in  that  post  until  1918.  covering  1948-49  data  on  476  District  of  Columbia  “Accurate,  factual  informatid 

Then  came  service  in  the  U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  *.jt  ^  regulation  or  a  rule  Population  as  it  is  toda; 

1010  .  io->,  u  alone  that  we  seek.  It  is  our  hope  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary/ 

From  1919  to  1923,  he  was  population,  shows  an  increase  of  ,hat  th<*  Board  of  Comi^ioners  *he  agency  states,  “if  you  arete 

Washington  correspondent  for  In-  3.1  percentage  points  in  the  aver-  conformitv  with  the  democratic  P'’®ht  by  the  market  conditiou 

age  retail-general  milline  differ-  Tn resulting  from  such  rapid  and  a. 

turned  to  Philadelphia  in  1924.  ential.  ^ther  legisl^ve 

In  1926,  controlling  interest  in  According  to  the  study,  the  bodies  and  in  acknowledgment  of  ..  With  the^  changes  »n 
the  News  went  to  McFadden  Pub-  composite  retail  milline  rate  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  f®wer  than  200^ 

lications,  Inc.  Mr.  Ellmaker  con-  the  476  newspapers  increased  2%  about  their  government,  will  un-  areas  out  of  about  3,000- 

tinued  as  vicepresident  and  gener-  in  1949,  while  the  composite  gen-  dertake  to  keep  open  to  the  peo-  cream  of  your  market  may 
al  manager  of  the  newspaper  and  eral  milline  rate  increased  3.8%.  pie  all  of  their  regular  sessions,  years  aga 

also  served  in  the  same  capacity  These  increases  raised  the  differ-  and  to  withhold  from  the  public  .  ..  ,,, 

with  other  McFadden  publica-  ential  2.4  percentage  points  for  none  of  their  deliberations  upon  compiled  the  162- 

dailies  to  an  average  of  53.8%,  which  secrecy  is  not  imposed  by  r®POrt  as  preliminary  to 

Lemuel  B.  and  2.6  percentage  points  to  an  the  clearest  public  necessity,  by 
Schofield,  an  attorney,  purchased  average  of  67.6%  for  Sunday  the  statutes  or  the  policies  of  the  ^  “  markets,  due 


controlling  interest  in  the  News  papers. 


and  Mr.  Ellmaker  resigned  from 
McFadden  Publications. 

Despite  his  illness,  he  main- 


The  spread  between  rates  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  the  early  part 


federal  government.” 

Supported  by  Others 


in  the  Fall. 

The  162  “cream”  areas  contah 
approximately  one  -  half  of  the 


Herbert  F.  Corn,  managing  edi-  total  U.  S.  population,  fall  withal 


l^fcspiic  ms  Illness,  ne  main-  ...f  iq<0  nr-i-nrHino  tn  anrvthpr  A  A  ..  - - -  - e*.-e  — •  v^.  - 

tained  a  deep  interest  in  the  paper  Judf  “Sket  aiJd  NewtoanTr  Evening  Star  and  Frank  9%  of  the  counties  and  represe^ 

as  well  as  many  civic  duties.  Slics”  which  imnarar^^  Waldrop,  executive  editor  of  the  only  5%  of  the  total  area  o  the 

H.  was  .0  have  received  .he  dSSenM  for'‘?949  aT[«0  on  *'  c‘"a„d’ D  emnos 

rs^awl'/^  this““week'“for'hh  h”  "'“'‘Wi"  ?  A  Wa^hinpon  Post  story  of  the  on  wniahin  Data  givin  f« 

newsoaoer’s  seriet;  on  romtniinUm  ^  further  mcre^e  of  .6  hearing  quoted  Mr.  Corn  as  say-  them  includes:  market  area,  popu- 

Communism  percentage  points.  For  this  partial  was  in  “complete  sym-  lation,  percent  change  in  p<;pute 

pathy”  with  Mr.  Wiggins’  state-  tion  1940-1950,  number  of  dwell 


in  Philadelphia. 


group,  the  composite  retail  milline 


m^^MiJi^e  Wnlfe'*«^nm  hl^mar  above  >949,  and  j,g  didn’t  know  of  any  ing  units,  retail  establishments! 

mer  Myrtle  Wolfe,  whom  he  mar-  the  composite  general  milline  rate  ‘Wve  Wt  anv-  .aL  vnl.  mg.  MQ4RL 


ried  in  1921  and  two  sons,  Lee,  increased  1.9%, 


Jr.,  and  William.  Both  sons  are 
associated  with  the  Daily  News. 

■ 

Story  Makes  An  Ad 


u.e  eou^oMic  geiie.ai  mil, me  raie  instance  where  “we’ve  lost  any-  sales  volume  (1948). 
increas^  i.y/o,  thing  by  the  present  method.”  The  162  markets  have  a  com- 

.  f  T  The  Washington  Daily  News  bined  population  of  85,259,194,  ai 

fished  since  1934,  except  1945-  represented  by  Robert  Buck,  increase  of  25.9%  over  1940. 

Vu  lOAT  AO  .  j  u  j  District  building  reporter,  who  said  There  are  26,116,745  dwellini 
The  1947-48  study  showed  a  managing  editor,  Richard  units  and  959,651  retail  establish- 

decrease  in  the  differential  of  3.1  ij„ii _ _ _ _ _ nnu- 


A  isnnr  ..i  #  .u  vt  •  f  k-  u  Hollander,  is  satisfied  with  present  ments  doing  business  of  $83,009.- 

A  1500-fine  ad  for  the  New  percentage  points,  which  was  sso  onn at  tc/  .wfii  c 

Haven  Railroad  in  22  New  Eng-  hailed  by  the  4-A  Committee  on  ,  -‘'28,000  (or  63.6%  of  U.  S.  total) 


land  newspapers  consisted  of  a  Newspapers  as  an  encouraging  r>  i  •  -.i  t  i 

reprint  of  a  story  by  Robert  s.  sign.  Esso  Campaign  Ecclesine  With  Look 

Bird  and  picture  by  Nat  Fein  in  “However,  it  now  appears  that  A  spring  advertising  campaign  Joseph  A.  Ecclesine,  for  thrtt 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  any  looked-for  trend,  toward  fur-  will  be  placed  by  Esso  Standard  years  assistant  promotion  rnant- 

Feb.  26.  The  newsmen  rode  in  ther  narrowing  of  the  differential,  Oil  Co.  in  more  than  700  daily  ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertisinirl 

the  cab  of  a  locomotive  from  New  has  failed  to  develop,”  the  Asso-  and  weekly  newspapers  through-  ANPA,  has  resigned  to 
York  to  Boston  to  describe  the  ciation  commented  this  week  in  out  its  marketing  territory  early  promotion  manager  of  Lo» 

operating  safety  methods.  releasing  the  latest  story.  in  April  and  through  May.  magazine, 
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Spain  Bases  Censorship 
On  Atlantic  City  Pact 

By  H.  Edward  Knoblaugh 

International  News  Service  Stoii  Correspondent 


.  Madkid — For  the  first  time  in 
Jsix  years  foreign  correspondents 
'were  subjected  to  mass  censorship 
I  during  the  recent  rioting  in  Cata- 
j  Ionia. 

There  had  been  individual  cases 
I  of  dispatches  having  been  held  up 
!oa  government  orders,  but  not 
since  the  then  Foreign  Minister 
and  now  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
!ton.  Jose  Lequerica,  removed  re¬ 
strictions  on  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  spring  of  1945,  had 
:  there  been  such  a  wholesale  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  news  being  sent 
abroad. 

The  censorship  on  the  Spanish 
press  and  radio,  which  is  absolute 
at  all  times,  prevented  any  men¬ 
tion  whatsoever  of  the  rioting  un¬ 
til  after  it  was  all  over.  Then  a 
1  carefully  -  worded,  watered  -  down 
version  was  released. 

No  Pictures 

Photographers  were  under  strict 
lorders  to  take  no  pictures  during 
.the  disturbances  which  resulted  in 
at  least  three  deaths,  the  injury  of 
an  unknown  number,  and  consid- 
I-  lerable  property  damage. 

Thus,  not  a  single  picture  of 
)'  the  rioting  crowds  attempting  to 
f  'bum  the  Barcelona  hall,  or  of 
-  I  demonstrators  destroying  official 
ij  [automobiles,  or  of  the  numerous 
9-  ‘dashes  between  strikers  and  police 
appeared  in  the  Spanish  press. 

We  of  the  foreign  press  did  not 
know  that  the  censors  had  decided 
to  move  in  on  us  as  well.  It  was 
not  until  two  days  later  that  we 
v^ere  informed  that  certain  of  our 
i  dispatches  had  been  suppressed. 

The  formal  notices  sent  the  cor- 
ii>  respondents  advised  them  that 
®  such  -  and  -  such  story  had  been 
1*  eliminated  under  Article  29  of  the 
»t  International  Telecommunications 
Agreement  signed  at  Atlantic  City 
fo;  in  1947.  This  article  permits  sup- 
yy  Jression  of  news  considered  dan- 
ih  lerous  or  detrimental  to  the  in- 
ell  lerests  of  the  state. 

Its  We  then  learned  that  orders  had 
’«€n  given  the  cable  companies  to 
irn-  lave  their  messenger  boys  deliver 
di  ill  news  dispatches  relating  to  the 
dH  lo  the  Telecommunications 

in|  division  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ish-  crior  for  approval.  Here  the  cen- 
^rs  got  to  work. 

)  In  some  cases  the  censors  de- 
eted  only  certain  parts  of  the 
tories.  In  other  cases,  not  liking 
*’*  beginning  of  the  article,  they 
jjj.  ossed  the  whole  thing  into  the 
vaste  basket.  No  two  of  them 
^  lad  the  same  ideas  about  what 
^  'siAs  might  be  “dangerous”  to  the 
itate. 


Thus  one  correspondent  might 
receive  a  vigorous  complaint  from 
his  home  office  for  apparently 
having  missed  an  important  angle 
on  which  he  really  had  scored  a 
distinct  beat  over  his  competitors. 

The  censors  were  particularly 
sensitive  about  news  of  the  special 
cabinet  meeting  which  General¬ 
issimo  Franco  had  called.  Several 
of  the  foreign  press  corps,  includ¬ 
ing  this  writer,  had  stories  con¬ 
cerning  this  meeting  suppressed. 

Miami  Expose  in  1949 
Trips  Cuba's  Ex-President 
Miami  —  Disclosures  by  the 
Miami  Herald  of  fabulous  invest¬ 
ments  in  South  Florida  by  a 
Cuban  politician  were  a  factor  in 
the  indictment  of  a  former  Cuban 
president. 

The  indictment  charges  Dr.  Ra¬ 
mon  Grau  San  Martin  with  prin¬ 
cipal  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  $174,000,000  from  the 
Cuban  treasury. 

The  Herald  on  Sept.  18,  1949 
published  a  detailed  and  docu¬ 
mented  story  covering  more  than 
$20,000,000  of  investments  by  the 
late  Jose  Manuel  Aleman,  Grau’s 
minister  of  education,  in  the 
Miami  area. 

Bert  Collier  and  Charles  Fer¬ 
nandez  spent  several  weeks  lifting 
through  tax  records,  dummy  cor¬ 
porations  and  interlocking  direc¬ 
torates  to  establish  Aleman’s  con¬ 
trol  over  an  empire  of  real  estate, 
hotel,  apartment  house  and  other 
holdings.  Aleman,  who  tried  to 
prevent  publication  of  the  story, 
later  conceded  its  accuracy. 

Herald  writers  were  called  twice 
before  a  rogatory  commission 
of  Cuban  judges  to  give  testimony 
and  produce  records.  The  indict¬ 
ment  in  Cuba  quoted  directly 
from  the  Herald  articles. 

School  Racket  Exposed 
With  Signed  ’Confession' 
Detroit  —  Personal  resentment 
by  two  teachers  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  a  Michigan  preacher 
gave  a  Detroit  Free  Press  report¬ 
er,  John  Griffith,  one  of  the  hot¬ 
test  stories  to  break  on  the  local 
front  in  months. 

In  an  exclusive  article,  Mr. 
Griffith  reported  enrollment  pad¬ 
ding  by  a  school  official. 

Tipped  off  by  a  Litchfield  pas¬ 
tor,  who  said  he  had  been  told  of 
the  situation  by  two  teachers  who 
refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
scheme,  the  reporter  questioned 
the  official  and  obtained  a  signed 
“confession”  that  he  had  added 


MAN  AT  WORK  on  typewriter  in  an  abandoned  C-54,  new  cor* 
respondents’  center  set  up  by  the  Far  East  Air  Force  PIO,  is  Jim 
Becker  of  Associated  Press. 


nonexistent  pupils  to  school  rolls. 

After  he  had  written  his  story, 
Mr.  Griffith  brought  the  school 
official  to  the  office  of  Dale  Staf¬ 
ford,  Free  Press  managing  editor, 
where  the  official  approved  the 
article.  The  padding  was  done,  he 
said,  to  get  additional  state  al¬ 
lowance  to  improve  the  school 
program. 

As  a  result  of  the  stoiy,  the 
state  has  started  examination  of 
the  entire  school  system. 

3  Months  of  Research 
For  ’Medicine  in  Crisis' 

Providence,  R.  1. — “Medicine 
in  Crisis,”  a  series  of  22  articles 
dealing  with  problems  of  educat¬ 
ing  doctors  and  keeping  medical 
education  in  step  with  expanding 
knowledge  and  with  changing  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions,  is 
being  printed  by  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  under  the  by-line 
of  Selig  Greenberg,  staff  reporter. 

To  prepare  for  the  series,  Mr. 
Green^rg  interviewed  32  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  medical  care,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  education,  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  New  Haven.  He  spent 
three  months  doing  research  for 
his  series  and  preparing  the  final 
reports. 

The  series  will  be  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form. 

U.P.  Mon  Describes 
His  Jump  with  Troops 

Jack  Burby,  who  joined  the 
United  Press  in  1948  after  serving 
as  a  transport  and  test  pilot  in  the 
South  Pacific,  became  the  second 
U.  P.  reporter  to  jump  with  com¬ 
bat  troops  behind  the  enemy  lines 
in  Korea  on  Good  Friday. 

(Previously,  Robert  Vermillion 
suffered  a  broken  ankle  when  he 
landed  with  parachute  troops  last 
October,  north  of  Pyongyang.) 

Mr.  Burby  related  that  when  it 
came  his  turn  to  leave  the  flying 
boxcar,  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
jumped  into  the  whistling  slip 
stream. 

“The  chute  jerked  my  fall  short 
and  I  grunted,”  he  said.  “Then 
a  red  cargo  chute  with  a  dangling 
line  slapped  into  mine  and  the 
line  wrapped  itself  around  my 


neck  and  started  pulling  it  out  of 
shape. 

“1  fought  it  frantically  and 
finally  it  slipped  off,  just  as  the 
ground  rushed  up  and  jarred  me 
into  a  graceful  position — flat  on 
my  back  in  the  warm  sun.” 

Mr.  Burby  also  described  the 
“slowest  Korean  war  news  con¬ 
ference  to  disband”  on  Easter  Sat¬ 
urday.  General  Frank  S.  Bowen 
was  talking  to  newsmen  as  shells 
screamed  by  and  exploded. 

Finally  he  asked:  “Are  there 
any  other  questions?”  No  one 
had  any.  The  conference  was 
over,  but  nobody  left. 

“Nobody,”  related  Mr.  Burby, 
“wanted  to  move  away  from  the 
hole  into  which  all  had  dived  after 
the  first  shell.” 

Forgotten?  Well.  Hardly. 
Resolutions  Tell  W.F.C. 

Mobile — “That  shows  you  how 
quickly  one  is  forgotten.” 

The  gray-haired  gentleman,  who 
once  got  bawled  out  for  a  story 
carrying  the  AP  logotype  in  which 
a  publisher  was  called  an  old 
man  at  71,  made  that  statement 
but  was  never  able  to  qualify  it 
during  the  two-day  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alabama  Associated 
Press  here. 

Turner  Jordan,  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  chairman  of  the  AP 
Continuing  Study  Committee  of 
Alabama,  was  informally  introduc¬ 
ing  editors  and  publishers  when 
he  asked: 

“And  who  is  that  gentleman  in 
the  far  corner?” 

“That  shows  you  how  quickly 
one  is  forgotten,”  replied  William 
F.  Caldwell,  who  retired  April  1 
after  nearly  30  years  as  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Atlanta. 

His  statement  must  have  been 
facetious.  At  the  closing  session, 
resolutions  praising  his  long  rec¬ 
ord  of  service  and  pledging  sup¬ 
port  to  his  successor.  Lew 
Hawkins,  were  adopted. 

Old  Plant  Sold 

Dallas — The  old  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  plant,  vacant  since 
March,  1949,  has  been  sold  by  the 
News  for  $325,000  to  a  group  of 
investors. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ohio  Realty  Brokers 
Favor  Newspaper  Ads 

By  Roger  C.  Perry 

School  of  Commerce.  University  of  North  Dakota 


Newspapers  are  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  advertising  medium  used  by 
real  estate  brokers  in  Ohio.  In 
1950,  nearly  79%  of  the  brokers 
used  daily  papers  regularly,  and 
almost  18%  used  weekly  and 
neighborhood  papers  regularly. 

Taking  into  account  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  use  of  media,  94.6% 
use  dailies  either  regularly,  fre¬ 
quently  or  some  of  the  time; 
43.9%  use  weeklies  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  with  the  above  rates  of  fre¬ 
quency. 

The  second  choice  of  media 
is  the  use  of  sighs  in  front  of 
properties,  the  oldest  type  of  ad- 


types,  to  get  a  rounded  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  However,  it  is 
proven  conclusively  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  basic  medium  .  .  . 
the  foundation  for  the  whole  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  Some  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  brokers  who  figure 
on  the  newspaper  as  a  foundation 
are: 

“We  me  every  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  but  over  90%  of  our  budget 
goes  for  newspaper  advertising.” 

“Over  three-fourths  of  our  bud¬ 
get  is  for  the  newspapers." 

“Signs  and  spot  radio  have  paid 
off  for  us,  but  we  believe  the 


DISTRIBUTION  FOR  AD  MEDIA  FOR  REAL  ESTATE 

Numbrr 

Typt  of  Media 

Daily  Newspapers  (Including  Sunday) 

Weekly  and  Neighborhood  Newspapers 

Direct  Mail . 

Radio . 

Sign  in  Front  of  Property . 

Other  Outioor  Signs . 

Car  Cards . . 

Window  Displays,  i.e.  in  Office  Window 

or  Store  Windows . 

Telephone  Cla.ssiiied .  Iw 

Directories  (Other  Than  Telephone) 

Other . 

HOW  REALTY  BROKERS  SPF..\'D 
THEIR  NEWSPAPER  AD  BUDGET 


Regular 

Most 

Some 

None 

Total 

116 

13 

11 

8 

148 

26 

6 

33 

83 

148 

19 

11 

37 

81 

148 

S 

3 

11 

129 

148 

73 

33 

20 

22 

148 

14 

3 

9 

122 

148 

2 

1 

0 

145 

148 

23 

2 

6 

117 

148 

106 

0 

4 

38 

148 

61 

4 

11 

72 

148 

24 

10 

9 

105 

148 

',l  Intervals 

RC 

Number  DC 

RD 

0-9 

0 

9 

16 

10-19 

3 

20 

17 

20-29 

‘2 

14 

5 

30-39 

1 

2 

4 

40-49 

0 

0 

1 

50-59 

•J 

3 

1 

60-69 

5 

0 

0 

70-79 

15 

0 

0 

80-89 

14 

0 

0 

90-99 

33 

2 

1 

100 

63 

1 

1 

Totals 

138 

51 

46 

vertising  done  by  real  estate  brok-  newspaper  is  important  enough  so 


Other  Media  Used 

Following  in  order  of  total  use 
are: 

Telephone  directory  classified 
with  74.3%  using  with  some  fre¬ 
quency;  directories  other  than  tele¬ 
phone,  51.3;  direct  mail,  45.2; 
window  displays,  20.9;  outdoor 
(billboards,  etc.),  15.6;  radio, 
12.8;  and  car  cards,  2. 

These  figures  are  from  a  survey 
taken  in  late  summer,  1950,  of 
Ohio  real  estate  brokers,  to  find 
some  of  theii  advertising  prac¬ 
tices.  Every  section  of  Ohio  is 
represented  by  the  148  brokers 
who  participated. 

The  survey  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research.  Nearly  700  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out,  and  those 
in  Columbus  were  interviewed  in 
person. 

Why  Newspapers  Are  Preferred 
Part  of  the  survey  was  to  find 


that  we  place  about  75%  of  our 
total  expenditures  in  the  news¬ 
paper  classified  section." 

Other  comments  offered  would 
only  add  to  the  opinions  of  those 
quoted  here. 

Home  Purchasers  Quizzed 

Just  why  do  the  brokers  choose 
newspapers  to  such  an  extent? 
Some  of  the  following  may  help 
make  the  answer  self-evident: 

As  a  part  of  the  survey,  50  re¬ 
cent  purchasers  of  homes  were 
interviewed  in  Columbus.  The 
homes  were  priced  from  $7,000  to 
$18,000.  They  were  chosen  from 
the  sales  fist  of  a  broker  who  uses 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  City 
directory  and  Telephone  direc¬ 
tory  classified,  radio  spots,  and 
signs  in  front  of  properties  for 
sale.  Each  purchaser  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  person.  Every  one  had 
searched  through  the  newspaper 
classified  section  of  one  of  three 
local  daily  newspapers  before  con¬ 
sidering  any  property.  Of  the 


RC — Regular  Classilie  i.  DC — Display 
ClassiDel.  RD — Regular  Display. 


ers  as  possible.  Industrial  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  is  the  only  type 
I  use  now.” 

This  sums  up  the  prevailing  line 
of  thought  for  the  non-resid^ial 
brokers. 

The  question  now  is,  “How  is 
the  newspaper  budget  divided 
among  regular  classified,  display 
classified  and  regular  display?” 


tising  expenditures.  I  have  found 
that  liberal  use  of  the  regular 
classified  advertising  section  brings 
me  the  most  prospects  with  th« 
least  expenditures.” 

“In  1949,  we  ran  a  10-line  ad 
on  an  $8,000  house  and  received 
26  calls.  I  certainly  can’t  beat 
that  in  any  other  media.” 

Real  estate  sales  make  up  a 
great  part  of  the  selling  picture 
of  this  country,  and  the  sellers  of 
real  estate  have  yet  to  find  i 
match  for  the  pulling  power  of 
the  local  newspaper. 


Fredericton  Gleaner 
Under  Long  Lease 

Fredericton,  N.  B. — Michad 
Warden,  managing  director  of  the 
recently  -  incorporated  University 
Press,  said  this  week  that  the  Uni- 
,  ...  versity  Press  will  print  and  pub- 

Of  140  brokers  responding  to  ^he  Fredericton  Daily  Gleane 
this  question,  138  use  regular  d«-  gj,  ^  long-term  contract, 
sified  to  some  extent.  Over  45% 


just  why  brokers  are  overwhelm-  45,  all  but  two  bought  the  prop-  ,  .  i  j  -j'u'  u  j-  j 

ingly  in  favor  of  newspaper  ad-  ertie,  about  which  they  had  ip- 


spend  all  of  their  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  for  regular  classified. 
Almost  24%  spend  between  90 
and  99%  for  regular  classified, 
and  10.9  and  10.1  use  70-79% 
and  80-89%,  respectively.  From 
these  intervals  on  down,  fewer 
brokers  use  regular  classified.  No 
broker  who  uses  regular  classified 
uses  less  than  10%  of  his  news¬ 
paper  budget  for  this  type. 

One  broker  spends  100%  for 
display  classified,  and  one  spends 
the  same  amount  for  regular  dis¬ 
play.  (The  latter  broker  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  broker,  who  advertises 
only  during  special  events  promo¬ 
tions,  etc.). 

Of  51  brokers  who  use  display 
classified,  45  use  less  than  30% 


J.  Alexander  Crocket  will  re¬ 
main  president  of  the  newspaper 
He  is  a  son  of  James  H.  Crocket 
who  foimded  the  Gleaner  in 
as  a  weekly;  it  became  a  daily  in 
1890. 

Mr.  Warden  said  two  buildii^ 
on  Phoenix  Square  in  Fredericton 
have  been  taken  over  for  a  ne» 
plant  expected  to  be  ready  in 
May.  Equipment  is  being  ob¬ 
tained  mostly  from  England  and 
Canada 

Horace  Block,  director  ot  th« 
New  Brunswick  Government  Bu 
reau  of  Information  and  Touria 
Travel,  has  joined  the  organiza 
tion,  Mr.  Wardell  said. 

Mr.  Wardell,  who  is  associated 
as  vicechairman  with  Lord  Beaver 
brook’s  newspaper  interests 


vertising.  One  surprising  fact  is 
this:  of  the  148  participants,  17 
use  newspaper  advertising  exclu¬ 
sively.  Many  of  the  brokers  gave 
reasons.  Some  of  these  follow: 

“I  have  used  every  medium 


quired  from  reading  a  classified 
ad.  The  two  searched  out  the 
broker  on  advice  of  friends.  On 
the  strength  of  these  figures,  the 
broker  in  question  started  putting 
great  deal  more  emphasis  on 


listed.  Years  ago,  I  found  that,  newspaper  advertising. 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  newspapers  Commercial  and  industrial  brok- 
bring  me  the  best  results.  I  can  ers  have  separate  problems.  Eight 
reach  more  readers  with  less  dol-  of  those  who  do  not  use  any 
lars."  newspaper  advertising  fall  within 

“I  am  fairly  new  in  this  busi-  those  classifications.  One  broker, 
ness,  but  in  my  four  years,  I  have  classified  as  industrial  (he  did  over 
never  thought  of  using  any  other  50%  of  his  business  in  industrial 
medium.  I  knew  the  pulling  pow-  properties)  wrote  this: 
er  of  the  classified  section  from  “Newspapers  were  my  main  ad- 


previous  business  experience 
"We  do  a  volume  business.  We 
tried  radio,  and  other  media.  The 
cost  per  inquiry  is  prohibitive  in 
anything  but  newspapers." 

These  brokers  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  rule.  Most 
brokers  must  complement  their 


vertising  media  20  years  ago  when 
1  dealt  in  all  types  of  residential 
properties.  In  the  last  10  or  so 
years,  1  have  worked  exclusively 
in  industrial  sites  and  properties. 
My  problems  now  are  to  keep  up 
with  the  market,  and  keep  ac¬ 
quainted,  by  one  means  or  an- 


newspaper  advertising  with  other  other,  with  as  many  potential  buy- 


Three  use  between  50  and  59%,  his  interests  in  other  English  pub 
two  from  90  to  99%,  and  of  lications. 
course,  one  uses  it  exclusively. 

Of  46  who  use  any  regular  dis¬ 
play,  42  use  less  than  40%  of  the 
newspaper  budget  for  it.  In  the 
intervals  40-49  and  50-59%,  one 
broker’s  expenditures  fall  in  each. 

One  broker  uses  between  90  and 
99%  for  regular  display,  and  the 
one  mentioned  uses  all  his  news¬ 
paper  budget  for  regular  display. 

Best  Results  Per  Dollar 

Again,  we  might  ask,  “Why  the 
predominance  of  regular  classified 
in  this  day  of  pictures?”  Some 
of  the  following  comments  might 
help  explain: 

“We  must  know  how  many 
prospects  we  get  with  each  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  We  have  found  from 
a  great  deal  of  study,  that  regular 
classified  advertising  brings  us  the 
best  results  for  each  dollar  spent.” 

“1  keep  close  tab  on  my  adver- 


Chemco  Names  Banksf 
As  Midwest  Manager 

David  Banks,  Jr.,  has  b«! 
transferred  from  the  New  Yort| 
office  to  be  regional  manager 
the  Midwest  branch  of  ChenK- 
Photoproducts  Co.,  which  h2' 
been  moved  recently  to  442  N^' 
Wells  St.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Banks  has  had  20  years  ' 
experience  in  the  graphic  arts 
dustry  and  while  assigned  to  tb 
New  York  office  of  Chemco  b 
worked  principally  in  Penn') 
vania. 

In  addition  to  being  a  'aki 
office  and  warehouse,  Chemco 
enlarged  Midwest  branch  proviil' 
for  display  of  plate-making  equip| 
ment,  which  will  be  set  up  in  tb 
near  future. 
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Most  Florida  Awards 
Given  for  Crusading 


Orlando,  Fla.  —  Gambling  ex¬ 
poses  and  crime  hearing  coverage 
scored  almost  clean  sweeps  in  the 
1950  spot  news  and  public  service 
contests  sponsored  by  two  Florida 
newspaper  organizations. 

First  place  in  the  public  service 
contest  of  Florida  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  was  won  by 
the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  for 
a  series  of  news  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials  on  gambling  which  led  to 
official  investigation  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  removing  of  several 
public  officials.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  J.  A.  “Jock”  Mur¬ 
ray,  Tribune  staffer  who  did  most 
of  the  investigations  and  writing. 

Don  Petit  and  Dick  Reynolds, 
Miami  Daily  News,  took  second 
prize  for  a  series  on  big-time  gam¬ 
bling  operations. 

Mrs.  Joy  Reese  Coleman,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal,  took  third  place 
for  her  expose  of  handling  of 
school  construction  funds.  (E&P, 
March  3,  page  17). 

Editor  Praises  Spirit 
“The  spirit  of  free  journalism 
burns  brightly  in  Florida,”  com¬ 
mented  Editor  Jenkin  Loyd  Jones 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
judge  in  the  public  service  event. 
He  said  he  was  “immensely 
buoyed”  by  studying  the  work  of 
Florida  papers. 

Coverage  of  Miami  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Crime  Investigation 
Committee  won  all  three  prizes  in 
the  spot  news  event,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  dailies  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association.  Win¬ 
ners  were:  first  prize,  Steve 
Trumbull,  Wilson  McGee,  Jack 
Thales  and  Bert  Collier,  of  the 
Miami  Herald;  second  prize.  Bill 
.Abbott.  Tampa  Tribune,  and  third 
prize,  Henry  Kinney,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  Daily  News. 

Bataan  Death  March 
A  vivid  reminiscence  of  the 
Bataan  death  march  won  first 
prize  in  the  feature  story  contest 
for  Steve  Raymond,  Tampa  Daily 
Times.  Second  place  went  to  Tom 
Morgan,  Fort  Myers  News  Press, 
for  an  account  of  Florida  boom 
days,  and  third  prize  to  Grace 
Wing,  Miami  Daily  News,  for  an 
account  of  the  anniversary  of  a 
boy’s  death. 

Fred  Pettijohn,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  won 
top  honors  in  the  sports  writing 
field,  with  an  entry  from  his  daily 
column.  The  Pressbox.  It  was  the 
second  straight  year  he  earned  top 
award  in  this  classification.  Second 
went  to  Fred  Langworthy,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Morning  Journal,  and 
third  place  to  Ralph  Warner, 
Bradenton  Herald. 

Davis  Picture  Wins  Again 
A  picture  by  Wally  Davis,  Mi¬ 
ami  Daily  News,  won  top  honors 
in  the  newsphoto  contest  for  news¬ 


papers  in  cities  over  50,000.  His 
picture,  “Flying  Reporter,”  won 
first  place  in  the  Associated  Press 
Contest  and  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Contest. 

Emmett  Mattes,  Tampa  Daily 
Times,  took  second  with  a  base¬ 
ball  action  photo,  and  third  prize 
went  to  lioscoe  Frey,  Tampa 
Tribune,  for  a  picture  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crime  Hearings. 

First  prize  for  newsphotos  in 
cities  under  50,000  went  to  Earl 
Moore,  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune;  ^ 
second  to  Jack  Jesse,  Daytona 
Beach  Evening  News;  and  third  to 
Marian  Van  Etten,  Pensacola 
News  Journal. 

William  R.  Spear,  Fort  Myers  , 
News  Press,  won  first  prize  in  the 
editorial  contest.  Second  went  to 
James  A.  Clendenin,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une,  and  third  to  Thomas  W. 
Hagan,  Miami  News. 

The  Miami  Herald  won  first 
prize  in  the  new  contest  for  most 
effective  front-page  make-up.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  the  Tampa 
Times,  and  third  place  to  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel. 

Association  Name  Changed 

Part  of  a  proposed  state  civil 
defense  law  permitting  seizure  of 
all  methods  of  communication  in 
an  emergency  was  unanimously 
exposed  by  publishers  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  A  resolution  de¬ 
clared  such  power  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  since  newspapers  had  given 
full  cooperation  during  past  emer¬ 
gencies  and  could  be  counted  on 
for  similar  support  in  the  future. 

The  publishers  changed  the 
name  of  their  organization  from 
Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  to 
the  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  and  reelected  Dave 
Lindsay,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

AP  editors  elected  Hoke  Welch, 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  president  of  their 
association. 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star  was  host 
to  the  visitors. 

Teletype  Circuit 

Publishers,  considering  possibil¬ 
ity  of  extending  a  five-paper  tele¬ 
type  circuit  to  other  papers,  heard 
a  preliminary  report  on  uniform¬ 
ity  of  style  from  Rae  O.  Weimar, 
director  of  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  school  of  journalism.  The 
study  is  to  be  continued. 

The  publishers  and  newsmen 
also  heard  a  preliminary  report  on 
use  of  the  AP  daily  file  made  by 
R.  B.  Eide,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Florida  State  University. 
The  newsmen  voted  to  ask  the 
publishers’  group  to  finance  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  use  study  so  they 
can  have  a  clearcut  idea  which 
parts  of  the  daily  file  are  getting 
heaviest  play. 

Meeting  with  the  two  groups 


FOUR  TIMES  the  American  Dairy 
Association  has  conferred  an 
Award  on  the  Chicago  Tribuie 
for  its  “distinctive  contributions 
to  improved  eating.”  Here  Owen 
M.  Richards,  ADA  president, 
hands  fourth  award  to  Mary 
Meade,  Tribune  home  economics 
editor. 

were  W.  F.  Caldwell,  retiring 
chief  of  the  AP  bureau  at  Atlanta, 
and  his  successor,  Lewis  Hawkins, 

The  publishers  voted  a  life 
membership  in  FDNA  to  Chaun- 
cey  Brown,  former  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Independent  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  Ralph  Nicholson, 
former  publisher  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item. 

m 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Gets  'Dairy  Oscar' 

Philadelphia  —  The  American 
Dairy  Association  has  presented  a 
"Dairy  Oscar”  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  “dis¬ 
tinctive  contribu¬ 
tions”  in  1950  to 
the  improvement 
of  food  for  Am¬ 
erican  tables. 

Merrill  Panitt, 
administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the 
publisher,  accept¬ 
ed  the  award. 

In  1949,  the 
Inquirer  also  was 
a  recipient  of  an  Panitt 

award  for  outstanding  food  pages 
when  the  American  Meat  Institute 
presented  Virginia  Cheney,  In¬ 
quirer  food  editor,  with  a  special 
award  for  “excellence  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  news  about  food.” 


DIGNIFIED 

APPEALING 


USE  KEISTER 

"Support  the  Church" 

ADS  WEEKLY 

Ov*r  WO  Subtcribars  •  Over  300  Adt 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Dapartmant  DA 
STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 


50  Years  Ago  —  Victor  Law¬ 
son’s  Chicago  Record  and  H.  H, 
Kohlsaat’s  Times -Herald  wen 
consolidated  as  the  Record-Herald 
with  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Associated 
Press  president,  as  publisher  .  . 
The  Easter  edition  of  the  Nen 
York  Herald  had  40  full  pages  of 
color  and  halftone  engravings  . . 
Arthur  Capper  buys  the  Topeka 
Capital. 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

a  a  a 

30  Years  Ago — The  New  York 
Daily  News  is  moving  to  a  five 
story  building  just  off  Park  Row 
on  a  five-year  lease.  .  .  An  SNPA 
survey  shows  it  takes  9.8  hours 
per  page  for  composition. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

a  a  a 

10  Years  Ago — A  committee 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex 
ecutives  Association,  headed  by 
Don  Patterson  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  will  study  the  trend 
of  national  advertising  and  offer 
suggestions  for  increasing  it  and 
the  revenue  therefrom. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


This  Week — More  than  $150 
000  is  being  spent  to  expand  and 
modernize  the  studios  of  WPIX 
the  New  York  News  television 
station,  in  the  News’  midtown  sky 
scraper. 


Only  thw  Argus-DIwpatch  News¬ 
papers  cover  the  ILLINOIS  sidt 
where  57%  of  Quod-Cities  233 
012*  population  live. 

This  fast  growing,  prosperous  mar 
ket  ranks  NINTH  In  the  nation  In 
Effective  Buying  Income  per  fam 
lly— FIFTH  In  the  nation  In  HS 
fectlve  Buying  Income  per  capita 
according  to  Sales  Management 
estimates  to'-  184  Metropolitan 
County  Areas  In  1949. 

•19S0  U.  S.  Census  Preliminary  Report 


MOUNE 


ROCK  ISRANP 


NAVL.  HEP.  THE  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO. 
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monotype  GIANT  CASTER 

makes  type  and  spaces,  also  provides  metal 
base  and  precision  furniture  in  all  sizes  from 
14  to  72  point  in  continuous  strips  or  sized  to 
predetermined  measures. 


piece  border  matrices  in 

wide  variety  are  available 
at  nominal  cost. 

leads  and  slugs  may  be 

obtained  in  all  sizes  from 
I'/z  to  12  point,  automatic¬ 
ally  cut  to  predetermined 
lengths. 


monotype 

TYPE-AND-RULE  CASTER 


as  an  investment,  makes  possible  non-DISTRIBUTION  . . . 
creates  materials  at  low  production  costs  . .  .  saves 
non-productive  labor  of  distribution  . . .  effects  econ¬ 
omies  that  yield  substantial  dividends  over  the  years. 

"■"'rnonowf 

LANSTON  MONOTYN  MACHINi  COMPANY,  74tk  at  lotast  St.,  Pliiladalphia  3,  Peoao. 

The  nome  MONOTYPE  'S  o  registered  ‘rode  mork,  and  therefore  the  e«clusive  property 
of  lanston  Mortotype  Machine  Company,  and  identiHes  the  products  of  this  company 

•RANCH  OFFICBSi  116  Spring  St^  N.  Atlanta  3,  Ga.  •  170  Summer  St..  Boston  10  Mass.  •  216  W. 

JcKkson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6.  III.  •  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  - , - - 

55  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif.  •  IN  CANADA:  Morsotype  tmonotype 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  77  York  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario.  Conodo.  _  the_finestjw^Pritttie9_. 


ornaments  may  be  cast 

from  MONOTYPE  matrices 
in  sizes  5  to  36  point. 


Strip  rules  are  delivered 
in  continuous  strips  or  cut  to 
labor-saving  lengths. 


casts  type  for  the  coses  in 

oil  sizes  from  . . . 

4  to  36  point 

Available  for  casting  on  the 
TYPE-&-RULE  CASTER  ore 
more  than  . . . 

350  typo  families 

including  Roman,  Italic,  and 
Bold,  in  varying  weights. 
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(Set  in  Monotype  20th  Century) 


T|  as  shown  for  the  community  pa-  metropolitan  area  of  the  metro- 

H  Oil  K  Cm  ^T*R  n  IT^  pers.  PEN  breaks  down  the  met-  politan  papers  varies  from  41% 

*  "'^  ***^^  •*  **^  w**  ^  ropolitan  newspapers’  readership  of  the  total  housewife  readership 

-  *1  J  given  issue  by  age,  stan-  of  one  paper  to  a  high  of  55% 

jf*  I  I  r  fn^<P^T*R  V  I  dard  of  living,  race,  length  of  of  the  readership  of  another. 

^  residence,  type  of  dwelling,  home  High  Living  Standard 

Los  Angeles  —  Results  of  a  report  were  based  on  slightly  o^ershlo’  a*rfd  td^hone^’veilus  survey  also  Indicates  a  rela- 

unique  newspaper  readership  study  ^re  than  5,000  interviews  with  „on-telephone  homes.  Exclusive 

of  120  dailies  and  weeklies  m  housewives  conducted  during  the  nnH  dnnliration  of  readers  of  all  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  County  were  deliv-  last  quarter  of  1950.  The  sample  readershio  is  shown  by  major  newspapers.  Car  ownership  of 

ered  this  week  to  six  sponsoring  was  ^ect^  on  an  area  basis,  economic  areas.  Readership  of  ®  Hom."  own°.7 

new^apers.  with  interviewers  going  to  every  ^  r  j  naoer  79.8%  to  85.6%.  Home  owner- 

Called  Publishers’  PEN,  short  pth  block  in  the  coimty  and  in-  ^^binations,  is  also  shown. 


There  were  telephones  in  the 
homes  of  75.7%  of  the  readen 


for  Penetration  Efficiency  of  terviewing  about  one-tenth  of  the  r»  r  »•  n  i, j  There  were  telephones  in  the 

Newspapers,  it  was  conducted  by  housewives  living  in  the  sample  Duplication  Breakdown  homes  of  75.7%  of  the  readen 

Facts  Consolidated,  Coast  market  blocks.  Duplication  and  exclusive  read-  of  the  paper  apparently  appealing 

research  group  with  headquarters  Method  Used  Previously  ership  breakdowns  are  also  given  to  the  lowest  economic  group 
here  and  in  San  Francisco.  Initial  The  method  was  similar  to  that  between  the  metropolitan  papers  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 


Duplication  and  exclusive  read-  of  the  paper  apparently  appealing 
ership  breakdowns  are  also  given  to  the  lowest  economic  group 


sponsors  were  the  Los  Angeles  used  the  year  before  in  conduct-  and  the  comrnunity  paper  in  the  j^ale  the  figure  was  91.5%. 

Times,  Mirror,  and  Daily  News,  ing  a  county-wide  survey  of  news-  territories  of  eight  of  the  principal  , 

the  San  Fernando  Valley  Times  paper  reading  habits  by  Facts  suburban  dailies.  Though  ffiey  are  *___*:««  DrintAH 

and  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Consolidated  for  a  group  of  region-  C^nsoli-  detraction  rnniea, 

suburban  dailies,  and  the  Beverly  al  advertisers  (such  as  chain  banks  P^Pared  to  furnish  the  Lovryer  DtOPS  Suit 

Hills  Citizen,  publishers  of  both  and  utilities)  who  wanted  to  dis-  same  breakdown  on  other  com-  Mf-Tniv  Kv _ A  libel  suit 

paid  and  free  distribution  week-  cover  how  they  could  most  effi-  "’“"“y  papers  by  request.  Covington,  Ky.  a  iinei 

lies.  ciently  get  complete  newspaper  The  duplication  breakdown 

In  addition  to  the  original  spon-  coverage  of  the  entire  metropoli-  shows  great  differences  in  areas,  rnvineton  law- 

sors  of  the  survey,  at  least  six  tan  area.  both  between  the  metropolitan  Stuard  Wegener  t^^ngton^^^^^ 

other  newspapers  are  considering  Interviewers  in  each  of  31  sta-  papers  and  between  all  the  metro-  t  .L  final  oaraCTaph  of 

participation,  and  the  results  are  tistical  areas  were  equipped  with  politan  papers  and  different  com- 

available  for  purchase  by  adver-  kits  containing  .each  of  the  news-  munity  dailies.  In  some  of  the  ^  ‘  ®  j  t’t  c 

tising  agencies.  papers  circulated  in  that  area,  areas  covered  by  community  dail-  Mr.  Wegener  asked  tne  .  • 

Ready  Acceptance  Expected  Each  housewife  was  shown  a  copy  ies  the  metropolitan  papers  show  District  Court  to  dismiss  t  e  c 

The  survey  analyzes  compara-  of  each  paper  and  asked,  if  it  ever  very  small  exclusive  readership,  after,  he  said,  he  reacnea  tne  - 

tive  housewife  readership  in  each  came  into  her  home,  how  it  was  in  other  areas  the  local  daily  clusiori  ®  .... 

of  16  major  economic  areas  of  acquired,  how  regularly  it  came  shows  very  small  exclusive  reader-  misunderstanding  ot  circu 

metropolitan  Los  Angeles  of  the  *nfo  her  home,  and  how  regularly  ship.  ces  leading  up  to  tne  g 

five  metropolitan  dailies  and  the  s^e  herself  read  the  issues  re-  Exclusive  readership  in  the  against  him.  _ 

two  Sunday  papers,  18  other  dail-  ceived.  In  addition,  data  as  to  - -  ^ 

ies  in  the  area,  and  95  of  the  general  economic  status  was  ob-  , 

larger  weeklies,  both  paid  and  free  tained  in  the  interviews.  ..  ^ 

distribution.  In  the  case  of  the  community  »  ||  C  CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS  -  1948 

Local  market  research  men  con-  Papers,  the  survey  gives  figures  Mj  W-  Wr  IIUJinLJJ  l 

sider  Publishers’  PEN  unique  in  showing  the  estimated  number  of  h 

its  cooperative  sponsorship,  and  homes  in  which  the  newspaper  is  M  B  T  I  I  T  D  |j  E 

in  its  broad,  comparative  cover-  reived,  in  which  any  given  Im  E  I  " 

age  of  nearly  all  newspapers  in  issue  is  received,  in  which  the 

the  metropolitan  area  housewife  ever  reads  the  newspa-  (Source  of  market  data) 

It  is  the  feeling  of  promotion  the  housewife  gj— r. - ,  ■ 

and_ research  men,  as  expressed  reads  any  g.ven  issue  of  the  news-  ^  |  3  PffeafrtTrK. 


U.  S.  CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS  —  1948 

RETAIL  TRADE 


(Source  of  market  data) 


by  Fred  Selzer,  research  manager 
of  the  Times,  that  because  the 
study  was  undertaken  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  the  results  should 
find  a  ready  acceptance  from  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


“How  can  they  refuse  to  accept  reader  homes 


reads  any  given  issue  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

This  last  figure  is  tallied  with 
the  paper’s  national  advertising 
rate  to  produce  an  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  a  one-inch  advertise¬ 
ment  per  thousand  housewife 


the  figures,’’  he  asks,  “when  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  them 


One-Inch  Costs  Worked  Out 

This  figure  is  also  worked  out 


.01 

1 

J-OODSTO^ 


drugs 


to  your  competitor  where  they  can  for  the  metropolitan  papers.  On 


get  the  same  figures?’’ 


the  metropolitan  papers  this  figure 


The  study  uncovers  weaknesses  varies  for  different  papers  from  a 
as  well  as  strengths  of  the  spon-  low  of  2.0  cents  for  the  lowest 
sors.  Dorothy  Corey  and  Charles  Sunday  paper,  through  2.4  cents 
Bigelow  of  Facts  suggest  to  pub-  foi  the  lowest  daily  to  3.4  for 
Ushers  that  it  is  just  as  valuable  fhc  highest  daily, 
to  know  the  weak  points  as  the  Among  community  dailies  the 
strong  so  as  to  know  in  what  di-  survey  shows  the  rate  varying 
rection  to  go  to  build  a  stronger  from  a  low  of  3.2  cents  for  a 
paper.  large  daily  to  a  high  of  $2,114  for 

“You’ll  know  whether  your  dis-  split  run  advertising  in  a  regional 
tribution  is  weak,”  they  tell  pub-  edition  of  a  small  daily.  The 
lishers,  “or  if  your  distribution  is  median  is  7.5  cents, 
strong  but  reader-interest  (as  re-  Lowest  of  the  weekly  rates  per 
fleeted  in  the  proportion  of  ‘receiv-  inch  per  thousand  housewife 
ers’  who  are  also  readers)  is  low.  reader  homes  is  2.4  cents  for  a 
You’ll  see  what  type  of  housewife  combination  rate  on  a  community 
— maybe  the  older,  or  the  more  daily  and  three  free-distribution 
well-to-do — you’ll  have  to  appeal  shoppers.  The  low  for  weekly 
to  in  order  to  broaden  your  cov-  free  papers  was  3.1  cents  and  the 
erage  and  increase  your  reader-  high  $1.25.  High  of  the  weekly 
ship.”  paid  papers  was  $1.05.  The  week- 

The  figures  disclosed  in  the  ly  m^ian  was  about  15  cents, 
inch-and-a-half  thick,  9x14-  inch  In  addition  to  the  same  data 


Union  County’s  gain  in  Retail  Sales 
advances  the  Market  Area  to  the 

4th  Largest  in 

RETAIL  SALES 

in  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey 

Total  Retail  Sales  . $406,224, OM 

Annual  Payroll .  $36,548,000 

Number  of  Establishments  .  5,832 

JOURNAL  COVERAGE  STEADILY  INCREASES 
2  Months  1  Month 

Ending  Feb.  28.  '61  Endinr  Feb.  28.  '61 

42,102  42,337 

€U)ai)eth  IBatlp  Slournal 

ELIZABETH  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Special  Representatives:  WARD-CRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 
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Which  of  these  objects  would  you  consider 
essential  to  help  speed  War  Production? 


TELEPHONE 


BELT  GUARD 


PAPER  CUPS 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


FLASHLIGHT 


PAPER  CONTAINERS 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 


HOISTING  TRUCK 


ANSWER:  Of  the  nine  objects  illustrated  here,  all  might  be  considered  essential  in  one  way  or  another.  Paper 
cups  and  containers,  for  example,  are  necessary  for  efficient,  manpower-saving  food  service  in  WAR  PLANTS.  They 
are  also  required  by  the  ARMED  FORCES,  for  mass-feeding  in  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE,  and  for  MEDICAL,  DENTAL 
and  HOSPITAL  services.  A  Message  of  The  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


( 

I 

i 


i 


Inc. 

1951 
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upped  to  $250,000;  that  about 
90%  of  it  will  go  to  dailies  in 
more  than  60  markets.  Copy 
theme  (via  C.  Wendel  Muench  & 
Co.)  will  hinge  on  the  statement, 
“.  .  .  Kentucky’s  Finest  Sour 
Mash  Bourbon  for  over  140 
years.” 

Toni  Ad  Plans 

Plans  to  spend  $6,000,000  for 
advertising  (via  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding)  this  year  were  revealed 
by  the  Toni  (Ik>.,  Chicago.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  media  lineup  are 
Sunday  supplements  across  the 
country.  The  announcement  em¬ 
phasized  that  Toni’s  heavy  co-op 
newspaper  ad  program  will  be 
continued. 

American  Safety  Razor  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  said  its  new 
Gem  featherweight  razor  will  get 
a  sales  honing  in  a  selected  list  of 
83  dailies.  Sunday  sport  sections 
will  be  used  where  available  with 
each  paper  getting  about  8,000 
lines  of  copy  (via  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising). 

■ 

Gallup,  Others  Urge 
Ads  lor  Idea  War 

A  challenge  to  ad- 


Tea  Council  Brewing 
Three-Way  Promotion 


Atlanta 

vertising  to  turn  its  power  to  ideo-  I 
logical  warfare  was  issued  here 
March  16-17  at  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Advertising  Institute  at 
Emory  University. 

Allan  M.  Wilson,  vicepresident 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  led 
off  a  roster  of  14  fakers  with 
the  declaration  that  advertising 
men  and  techniques,  if  not  adver¬ 
tisements  themselves,  are  badly 
needed  in  the  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  civilization’s  survival. 

“We  can  no  longer  let  Russia 
picture  us  as  the  great  exploiters 
of  mankind,”  said  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

“We  have  the  hardest  selling 
job  ahead  of  us  that  any  nation 
ever  faced,”  Dr.  Gallup  went  on. 
“Military  victory  is  empty  without 
winning  victory  over  the  minds 
of  men.  We  must  approach  ideo¬ 
logical  warfare  as  we  approach 
any  other  means  of  winning  war. 
We  must  spend  10  to  20%  of  our 
total  budget.  Techniques  never 
revealed  to  the  American  people 
can  be  put  to  use  tomorrow.” 


. . .  among 
the  12  states  in 
the  rich,  growing 
Southeastern 
Market 


*1960  U.  $.  Census 
**1949  Seles  Mtneoeieeirt 

***1949  Manufecturers 
Record 


The  retailers  in  your  town — most 
of  them — know  well  what  news¬ 
paper  advertisin9  does  for  them. 
But  not  enough  of  them  know  how 
much  they  need  the  newspaper 
advertising  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  products  they  sell.  Tell 
them  about  it  with  the  new  desk- 
sixe  presentation,  "'Why  Not  Oot 
On  tho  BoNdwageN?"  It's  col¬ 
orful,  adaptable,  convincing.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  available  to  Bureau 
members  at  $3.  Write  Promotion 
Department. 

BurooH  of  Advortiilng,  ANPA 
570  Loxlogtoo  Avono 
Now  York  22 

This  soace  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Ingulrer 


VCPARTMEHT 
OF  CONSERVATIOd 
AND  OEVELOPMCNT.  RALEWN 


POPULATION 

1 

4,051,740* 

RETAIL  SALES 

1 

$2,294,535,000** 

NET  INCOME 

1 

$3,487,827,000** 

1  FARM  INCOME , 

1 

$809,026,000** 

^  JtoNUFACTURINC ' 

'  ^ 

\4  SALES 

1 

$4,497,300,000*** 
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THE  AD  reproduced  above  is  from  one  of  New  England's  great 
hometown  newspapers.  Retail  food  ads  like  this  one  appear  in 
all  New  England  newspapers,  every  day.  to  tell  housewives  where 
to  buy  and  what  to  buy. 

and.  as  in  this  ad.  many  brand  names  appear — retailers  feature 
the  fast  sellers — that's  where  the  money  is. 

THE  popularity  of  these  branded  products  has  been  developed 
through  advertising.  The  greatest  concentration  of  merchandise 
advertising  is  in  daily  newspapers. 

YOUR  New  England  retailers  know  the  value  of  New  England 
newspaper  advertising  for  they  use  it  all  the  time.  To  get  max¬ 
imum  advertising  reading,  sales  production  and  dealer  cooper¬ 
ation,  use  these  fine  newspapers  to  sell  New  England.  Plan  your 
campaign  today — and  watch  the  results. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers  .  •  • 


MAINE  —  Banqor  Daily  Nawt 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barr*  Tim*s  (E). 
Bennington  Banner  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Boston 
Glob*  (MAE),  Boston  Glob* 
(^S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Record  R 
American  (MRE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  (S),  Brockton 
Enterprise  t  Times  (E),  Cap* 
Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
lE),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E). 
Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill 
Gaiett*  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribun*  (MRE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  (S),  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E)  Taun¬ 
ton  GaieH*  (E).  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (Ej,  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  6a- 
lette  (MRE),  Worcester  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manches¬ 
ter  Union  Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News 
(M.ERS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  West  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providence  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Pott  IS), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (Ml 
E),  Brfitol  Kett  JE),  Danbury 
News-Times  (e),  Harford 
Courant  (M),  Hamord  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hamord  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (Ml 
E).  New  Britain  Herald  (E). 
New  Haven  Register  (EIS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MIE). 
Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  I  American 
(MIE),  Watarbury  Republican 
(MIS). 
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NEW 
IN  CANADIAN 

The  Montreal  Standard  Publishing  Connpany,  on  September  8th,  1951,  will 
publish  the  first  issue  df  WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE. 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  will  be  published  as  the  weekend  color  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement  of  The  Telegram  (Toronto),  The  Vancouver  Sun,  The  London  Free 
Press,  The  Montreal  Daily  Star,  and  The  Standard. 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  will  start  with  an  initial  distribution  of  over 
800,000  across  Canada,  with  the  bulk  of  this  circulation  concentrated  in  Canada's 
major  retail  sales  markets. 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  will  carry  reading  and  pictures  of  a  wholly 
Canadian  character  in  the  finest  rotogravure  printing.  Faith  in  its  editorial  content 
and  excellence  of  reproduction  is  shown  by  its  publication  in  these  leading  Canadian 
newspapers. 

picture  magazine  supplement  reaching  800,000 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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f  DEVELOPMENT 
JOURNALISM 


Below  is  a  provincial  breakdown  of  the  estimated  distribution  of  the  first  issue. 
Basic  advertising  rates  for  monotone  and  color  are  also  shown.  Complete  rate  cards 
are  now  available. 


NEWFOUNDLAND . 

4,000 

MANITOBA 

8,000 

NOVA  SCOTIA  . 

40,000 

SASKATCHEWAN 

7,000 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

5,000 

ALBERTA 

9,000 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  . 

24,000 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

180,000 

QUEBEC . 

158,000 

800,000 

ONTARIO  . 

365,000 

Basic  Advertising  Rates — effective  with  first  issue  Sept.  8th,  1951 

Monotone  per  line  . $3.30 

Full  page  monotone . $2,900.00 

Full  page  color . $3,500.00 

We  know  that  WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  will  enjoy  unusually  high  readership.  With 
its  fine  rotogravure  printing  and  with  its  dominant  coverage  of  Canada’s  major  markets,  WEEKEND 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE  will  be  the  top  advertising  medium  in  Canada’s  rapidly  expanding  economy. 


Published  at  231  St.  Jamas  St.  W.,  Montreal 
by  the  Montreal  Standard  Publishing  Company  Ltd. 
Phone— M A.  6251 

W.  D.  Taylor,  Advertising  Manager, 
WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE.  390  Bay  St.,  Toronto 
Phone— EMPIRE  3-7651 


O'Mara  &  Ormsbae,  Graybar  Building,  New  York 
Phone— MURRAY  HILL  5-1060 

John  E.  Luti,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Phone— SUPERIOR  7-4680 


HI 


Canadian  families 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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Sources  Talk 
Over  Problems 
With  Newsmen 


ficers.  Mutual  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  essential,”  he  declared. 

The  discussion  of  legal  access 
spilled  over  into  the  subject  of 
qualified  privilege. 

Deemer  Lee  of  the  Estherville 


DaL 


ROMANCE  IN  THE  NEWS: 
”Bartin  is  now  on  a  honeymoon 


2  Papers  Claiin 
More  Readers 
Than  4  Had 


Minneapolis  — The  need  for  ^  ^ -  Springfield,  Mass.— The  Daily 

better  imderstanding  of  common,  the  .  reported  original  N  -  - When  he  returns  next  Sews  has  announced  that  its  cir- 

problems  between  newsmen  and  ^ 

news  sources  was  the  note  sound-  rme  ^spitrf,  until  he  has  recov-  on  Feb.  28  for  an  increase  of 

ed  at  the  conference  of  Northwest  ered  from  ^e  shock  of  his  expen-  nearly  4,000  over  the  combined 

news  executives  here  last  week,  ^^“mining  its  poUcy  in  an  ef-  ence. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  output  of  two  evening  newspapers 

Newsmen  exchanged  views  with  ^  decide  if  it  is  not  more  Express.  here  in  February,  1941. 

— _ fair  to  wait  untd  an  answer  is  ■  Tru,i  ^ 5  r,- i  «  1 


representatives  of  the  Army  and 
of  law  enforcement  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  of  the  xw- 
medical  profession.  r.  * 


ion  lO  OeClOe  U  U  is  not  more  txpreSS.  her<>  in  Fehmarv  1941 

fair  to  wait  untU  an  answer  is  ■  Total  daily  Circulation  of 

j  «  u  M/.  “Elliott  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Springfield  Newspapers — the  Daily 

Goriton  Closway  of  tee  winona  Minnewa  Ross  are  shown  in  the  News  and  Union— is  now  164,- 
(Minn.)  Republican- Herald  %iia  garden  of  cruelty,  and  then  drove  375,  an  increase  of  20,403  over 


A^ut  50  editors  attended  the  his  paper  repoito  both  complaints  £iiiott  to  Everglades,  Fla.” —  the  combined  circulation  of  four 


conference  sponsored  by  the  Uni-  t^  court  cal-  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News. 

veisity  of  Minnesota  School  of  P“hhsh^  The  majority 

of  Minnesota  editors  seemed  in  “piiintt  And  Mr®  in 


Journalism. 

Brig.  Gen.  Guy  S.  Meloy  pre- 
•ented  the  Army’s  view  of  censor- 


agreement  on  that  practice. 

The  editors  heard  James  S. 
Pope  charge  public  officials  on 


Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News.  dailies  here  in  1941. 

"  Ten  years  ago  the  morning 

“Elliott  And  Mrs.  Ross  In  4th  Union  and  Republican,  published 
Effort”  —  Headline  in  Somerset  separately,  had  a  combined  circu- 
(Pa.)  Daily  American.  lation  of  58,220.  To^y  the  Un- 

■  ion,  only  morning  new^aper,  has 

“Miss  Dush  is  the  fiancee  of  a  daily  run  of  75,245. 


ship  in  Korea  as  “a  holding  action  all  levd^of  gover^ent  with  in-  "  morning  n<^apcr.  has 

to  prevent  premature  disclosure  creasing  their^efforts  to  block  ac-  fiancee  of  a  ^ily  ron  of  75,245. 

of  information  valuable  to  the  ^  the  news  And  he  ad  Johnson  also  of  .  The  Su^ay  Republican  also 

,nemy-not  »  an  effort  to  con-  Mr  Mvator.  Carpentori  of  Hen-  |«,r.a»d  from  the  1941  flgar, 

ceal  information  from  the  public,  ^ere  losing  their  right  to  news  "I  <Conn.)  of  66  995  to  95,5.4 


Doctors  Called  Too  Timid 

Newsmen  criticized  inconsis- 


were  losing  their  right  to  news  ^ 
without  putting  up  a  fight.  t.ouran  . 

Mr.  Pope  is  managing  editor  of 


tcncies  in  policy  on  the  release  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
information  —  inconsistencies  be-  Journal  and  chairman  of  the  free- 


tuiuiiiiciiiuii  —  inconsisiencies  oe-  (Kv  )  Times 

tween  policies  on  the  national  dom  of  information  committee  of  ' 
level  and  on  the  local  level  where  the  American  Society  of  News-  p 

the  paper  has  to  deal  with  public  Paper  Editors.  .  .  ..  Hw 


Courant.  In  September,  1946,  publication 

■  of  all  newspapers,  under  the  same 

“Mrs.  Hardin,  Mrs.  Deich  Are  ownership,  was  held  up  due  to  a 
Married  at  English.” — Louisville  strike  of  the  printing  trades  and 


Ly.)  Times.  when  publication  was  resumed 

■  only  two  papers,  afternoon  and 

“Miss  Earline  Moore  of  Wi-  morning,  made  an  appearance. 


T  Mr  Pom  was  esoeciallv  crit  honor.-  The  Sunday  paper  was  tee  last  to 

information  officers  who  don’t  .  Mr-  ^ppe  was  especially  crit-  .j,,-  l  Rearnn.  k- 


know  how  much  they  can  say  ‘c^l  of  the  federal  law  which  im- 
and  so  fall  back  on  “no  com-  P^se*  secrecy  concerning  relief 


"^nd  they  criticized  the  se„.  '"Dtriieirh  S.'cetorSector  of 

policy  of  withboiding  idenli-  'f' . Cullioe  in  Derroil  (Mich.)  rime,, 
fication  of  casualties  until  next  study  of  the  use  of  one  day  s  ^ 


rolls  on  the  several  states. 


Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  be  published. 

■  ■ 

“American  Marines  stepping  ^akes  Action 

wanly  over  a  flimsy  bride  thrown  _  •  *  e  wir  u 

over  a  stream  in  South  Korea.” —  Agoinst  O  MOHlOCrS 
Outline  in  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times.  The  Trial  Board  of  the  News- 
■  paper  Guild  of  New  York  has 

Boston  Trav©l©r  found  six  members  of  the  World- 

u  .  TT  1  Telegram  and  Sun  Unit  guilty  of 

li©port©r  nonor©d  violating  five  sections  of  the 

Boston  —  Sara  White,  Boston  American  Newspaper  Guild  con 
Traveler  reporter  for  17  years,  stitution  in  the  11 -week  strike 
won  tee  first  annual  award  of  tee  against  the  New  York  World-Tele 


of  kin  have  been  notified. 


Associated  Press  report  by 


Dr.  Herbert  F.  Plass,  Minne-  Northwest  dailies.  He  reported 
•polis  physician,  urged  newsmen  fbat  only  2%  to  3%  of  the  para- 
not  to  overemphasize  the  impor-  graphs  showed  evidence  of  change, 
tance  of  discoveries  in  medical  “How  standardized  should  news- 
science  because  of  the  hopes—  papers  be?”  Dr.  Casey  asked.  “Are 
oftentimes  false — which  such  re-  fhe  needs  of  all  communities  so 
ports  inspire  in  patients.  uniform  that  a  single  handling 


Boston  Trav©l©r 
R©port©r  Honor©d 


F.  Manley  Brist,  attorney  for  serves  to  satisfy  all  of  them?” 
e  Minnesota  State  Medical  As-  The  answer,  he  submitted. 


uniform  that  a  single  handling  N^w  England^  district  council  of  gram  and  Sun  last  summer. 


the  Minnesota  State  Medical  As-  .  The  answer, 

■ociation,  cited  court  decisions  to  in  negative 
support  his  contention  that  doc¬ 
tors  are  too  timid  in  releasing  in-  Ottawa  Comxnitt©© 
f^aUon  about  patients’  condi-  QloSOS  ItS  M©©tingS 

“As  long  as  the  information  is 


the  Guild  for  “outstanding  journal¬ 
istic  achievement.” 


The  board  recommended  that 
the  six  be  expelled  from  the 


tee  neeative'  '  citation  was  based  on  a  Guild.  The  six,  none  of  whom 

°  ,  series  of  articles  on  the  case  of  offered  to  refute  union  charges. 

_ ^  an  Attleboro  (Mass.)  mother,  a  are:  Garrett  H.  Winters,  Jr, 

ttawa  V..01XlXXlltt©©  welfare  client,  “who  had  been  Mathew  Redding,  W.  A.  Pause- 

l0S©S  Its  M©©tingS  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  impris-  wang,  Arthur  Goebel,  John  P 

Ottawa _ A  Senate  committee  oned.”  The  publicity  brought  the  Ferguson  and  Jerry  Amalino.  A 


not  ‘esoeciallv  offen5v?’"’or  deJs  <>“  Internal  Economy  and  Con-  woman  financial  aid  and  legal  landing  case  involves  members  of 

not  ‘seriouslv  and  unreasonablv’  tingent  Accounts  has  decided  that  counsel,  and  she  won  release  and  the  ^mmittee  for  Comn^ 

its  meetings  are  “a  family  affair”  the  district  judge  who  committed  Sense,  organized  by  some  union 


interfere  with  privacy,  tee  doctor  meetings  are  a  family  affair 
has  nothing  to  fear,”  he  said.  ^**?if*J  to  the  press. 

VT  ,  j  L  The  Conservative  opposition 

Newsmen  asked  Dr.  Plass  why  Senator  J.  T.  hS  and 

^tors  are  so  often  re  uctant  to  Senators  Salter  Hayden  and  Don- 

aid  MacLennan,  voted  to  permit 


her  resigned. 


members  during  the  strike. 


replied:  “Chiefly  because  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  too  lazy  to  go  to  the  family 
and  ask  its  permission.  However, 


the  press  to  attend. 

Senator  Arthur  Beaubien,  urg- 


.K  its  nowever,  n^jngs  in  camera,  argued 

teere  iruy  be  cases  in  which  the  decisions  made  are  re- 

^tor  is  unsure  of  the  cau«  of  ^ed  to  the  Senate  when  infor- 
^a  h.  In  such  cases  he  should  ^he  pubUc  could  be  ob- 

explain  the  situation  to  the  news-  the  committee 


paper. 

Court  Papers  Discussed 
Sheriff  Ed  Ryan  of  Hennepin 


“is  a  family  affair,  discussing 
many  personal  staff  matters.” 
“^e  press  has  nothing  to  do 


County  declared  tee  whole  prob-  with  the  affairs  of  this  committee,” 
lem  of  getting  information  from  declared  Senator  Marcotte,  and 
law  enforcement  officers  is  a  mat-  Senator  Lambert  remarked  tl\at  if 
ter  for  triplication  of  the  Golden  the  press  were  present  during  dis- 
Rule.  cussions  on  personal  staff  ques- 

“li  I  were  a  newspaperman.  I’d  tions  and  salaries  the  discussion 
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might  be  influenced  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 
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Model  Village 
Relies  on  Papers 
I  From  Outside 

By  Alien  M.  Widem 

Lebanon,  Conn. — ^This  village 
of  1,653  persons,  the  State  Ek- 
partment's  model  for  rural  life  in 
America,  has  no  newspaper  of  its 
own,  but  lies  midway  between 
I  two  Connecticut  cities  with  daily 
'  newspapers,  Willimantic  (which 
has  the  Evening  Chronicle)  and 
Norwich  (which  has  the  morning 
Bulletin  and  evening  Record, 
both  published  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany). 

Lebanon  will  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  State  Department 
brochure  designed  to  carry  the 
truth  about  American  rural  life 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Distributed  through  the  Le¬ 
banon  area  are  these  dailies: 
Hartford  Times,  Hartford  Courant, 
Willimantic  Chronicle,  and  Nor¬ 
wich  Bulletin  -  Record,  with  the 
Bulletin-Record  reportedly  hold¬ 
ing  the  edge  circulation-wise. 

Washington  Slept  Here 

Lebanon  was  founded  in  1700, 
later  becoming  famed  (during  the 
Revolutionary  War)  as  the  site 
of  the  War  Office,  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  notables  of  the  time  held 
conferences. 

The  town’s  commerce  depends 
primarily  on  dairy  cattle,  produce 
fanning,  and  summer  hotel  trade. 
Hotels,  of  course,  cater  to  the 
newspaper  demandis  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  patrons,  with  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  and  New  York  dail¬ 
ies  sold  in  the  luncheonettes  or 
canteens  of  the  hotel  premises. 

Year  ’round,  there  is  some  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Colchester  Citizen,  a 
weekly  published  by  Curtiss  John¬ 
son  of  the  Deep  River  (Conn.) 
New  Era,  also  a  weekly. 

Television  interest  is  negligible, 
with  “perhaps  50”  TV  sets  among 
500  families.  Radio,  of  course, 
is  in  more  use,  with  shopping  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  Norwich 
where  there  is  a  municipal  park¬ 
ing  area. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  price  of  soap  has  dropped 
a  bit.  lliis  is  good  news  for 
spring  housecleaners  and  those 
engaged  in  washing  RFC  linen. 


"Die  government  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  a  big  boost  to  music  recently, 
®abing  the  underworld  sing  while 
^  grand  juries  and  the  investi- 
gating  coimnittees  pluck  the  liars, 

Brtm  Tht  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


TQPEIcnNsns 

L  Market  Growth  and  Prosperity 


Market  Growth  and  Prosperity 
Depend  on  Imaginative  Planning. 

Ideas  make  markets.  They  determine  the  size  of 
crops  the  wealth  of  farms,  the  popularity  of  an 
area  as  a  vacation  and  homesteader  center,  the 
permanence  of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  con* 
stant  incoming  flow  of  new  ones,  the  educational 
system,  the  encouragement  of  new  processes  and 
products,  the  size  of  payrolls  and,  finally,  the  zest 
with  which  people  enter  into  the  tempo  of  an  eager 
desire  for  growth,  personal  security. 

All  these  add  up  to  population  increase.  They 
automatically  create  a  keener  desire  for  more  and 
better  things  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  com* 
munity. 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  TOPEKANSAS  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  fast-growing  100,000  and  over. 

"All-Time-High”  could  be  used  as  a  three-word 
phrase  applying  to  Home  Construction,  up  25%. 
Industrial  payrolls  have  reached  an  All-Time-High, 
huge  sums  being  added  annually.  All-Time-Highs 
in  plant  building,  enlargement  and  newcomers. 
All-Time-High  in  farm  wealth,  processing  estab¬ 
lishments  and  bank  deposits.  The  total  volume  of 
business  done,  topping  a  billion  again,  reaches  an 
All-Time-High.  Postal  Receipts?  Yes  ,  .  .  All- 
Time-High. 

And  that  best  of  all  barometers  ...  an  All-Time- 
High  in  population.  Wings  soar  high  above  tfaesn 
important  evidences  of  growth,  as  The  Forbes  Air 
Base  becomes  reactivate. 

Wise  Planning.  That’s  what  does  it.  Vision. 
These  newspapers  are  a  popular  and  trustworthy 
advertising  meium  because  they  reflect  the  spirit 
of  their  people. 


CIRCULATION 


Survey  Helps  to  Guide 
Debate  on  TV*s  Effects 


Dm  television’s  full-time  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
<  oiittee  hearings  whet  the  appetites 
of  viewers  for  newspaper  stories 

■  'of  the  proceedings? 

.  Would  newspaper  sales  have 
been  greater  without  the  television 
'  coverage? 

Circulators  will  debate  the  an¬ 
swers  for  a  long  time  to  come, 

■  and,  no  doubt,  give  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  New  York  City’s  ex¬ 
perience  since  this  city  presents 
the  most  immediate  reaction  to 
news  because  of  the  heavy  per- 

'  centage  of  newsstand  and  street 
sales.  Normally,  the  public’s  in¬ 
terest  in  a  story  shows  up  very 
quickly  in  hurry-up  orders  for 
more  papers  at  strategic  locations. 

I  Survey  Opinions 

The  Kefauver  investigation,  ap- 
[  patently  the  biggest  and  most 
thoroughly  covered  local  story  so 
far  this  year,  boosted  circulations 
of  New  York  area  newspapers 
slightly — if  at  all,  a  survey 
showed.  “Some  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation,  but  nowhere  near  what 
you  would  anticipate,”  and  “Some 
small  net  circulation  gain  but 
'  nothing  like  what  it  would  have 
been  without  television”  were  typ¬ 
ical  comments. 

Much  interest  centered  in  the 
'  demand  for  afternoon  papers  in 
;  view  of  r^iorts  of  large  television 
audiences.  Tlic  New  York  Post 
discovered  a  change  in  buying 
habits  during  the  10-day  period. 
There  were  smaller  sales  in  resi¬ 
dential  areas  during  the  day  as 
apparently  fewer  women  were  go- 
\  ing  out  to  shop,  stroll  their  babies 
\  or  seek  outside  entertainment. 
But  the  going-home-from-work 
crowd  bought  papere  readily 
at  subway  stands.  'The  Post  found 
sales  better  the  second  week  than 
the  first;  thought  a  small  net  gain 
would  be  shown  for  the  period. 

Late  Sales  Pick  Up 

The  Newark  Evening  News  al¬ 
so  found  the  early  sale  dropped 
during  the  period  but  the  late 
sale  picked  up  in  the  better  resi¬ 
dential  areas.  It  was  thought  that 
some  commuters  were  buying  two 
afternoon  papers  as  a  result  of 
interest  in  the  story.  The  News 
had  not  noticed  much  effect  on 
over-all  volume,  however. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  reported  sales  picked  up 
as  the  hearings  continued  after  a 
somewhat  slow  start.  It  reported 
a  “reasonable”  over-all  increase 
and  pointed  out  that  ordinarily, 
the  period  before  Easter  shows  a 
cinculation  slump. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  r^orted 
some  increase  and  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  another  pm, 
found  sales  “about  normal.” 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal 


and  the  Staten  Island  Advance, 
both  evenings,  reported  slight  in¬ 
creases  in  newsstand  sales.  (The 
Advance’s  only  stand  sales  are  at 
the  ferries.)  The  Long  Island 
Press,  Jamaica  pm,  thought  pos¬ 
sibly  it  had  lost  a  few  stands  sales 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings.  The 
Press  spokesman  pointed  out  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  pre-Easter 
period  on  sales. 

Slight  Increase 

A  circulation  ^>okesman  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News  com¬ 
mented:  “1  have  seen  other  stories 
that  sold  more  papers.”  He  esti¬ 
mated  there  had  been  some  slight 
circulation  increase — but  thought 
it  too  early  to  definitely  evaluate 
the  situation. 

The  New  York  Mirror  represen¬ 
tative  cited  a  greater  demand  now 
than  two  weeks  ago  but  pointed 
out  that  its  circulation  follows  sea¬ 
sonal  patterns  and  an  increase 
right  now  is  normal.  The  Mirror 
was  in  competition  with  only  one 
ni^t  hearing,  and  that  ni^t  it 
rained  which  would  have  affected 
sales  anyway,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  New  York  Compass  said  a 
circulation  increase  was  indicated 
for  the  period,  but  the  paper  is  in 
the  midk  of  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 

A  New  York  Times  spokesman 
found  no  effect  on  circulation  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  Kefauver  investi¬ 
gation,  but  pointed  out  there 
might  have  been  a  little  loss  as  a 
result  of  Holy  Week.  The  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger  found  circulation 
about  normal. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
representative  reported  some  in¬ 
crease  but  thought  it  below  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

Phone  Call  Service 

Local  papers  also  rendered  a 
service  to  the  public  in  answering 
phone  calls  relating  to  the  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Mirror’s  chief  oper¬ 
ator  reported  phone  queries  up 
10%  over  other  excitement,  such 
as  big  murders,  etc.  and  perhaps 
even  greater  than  when  Roosevelt 
died.  Many  of  the  calls  related 
io  whether  or  not  the  hearings 
would  be  televised  and  broadcast 
and,  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
hearings,  whether  or  not  the  TV 
audience  would  get  to  see  the 
Washington  hearings.  There  were 
the  usual  inquiries  from  persons 
who  had  bets  on  and  from  crack¬ 
pots,  the  chief  operator  said. 

The  News  also  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  but  referred  them  to 
Station  WPIX.  The  Jourhal- 
American  reported  a  few  more 
phone  calls  than  usual  due  to  the 
inquiry. 

Letters  to  the  editor,  generally 
did  not  increase  in  over-all  volume 


for  the  period,  but  the  Post  and 
the  Compass  reported  more  than 
usual.  Two  Mirror  readers  sent 
in  $1  each  for  a  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  fund.  (The  money  is  be¬ 
ing  returned.)  Most  Mirror  let¬ 
ters  expressed  (1)  shock  at  the 
revelations;  (2)  a  desire  for  con¬ 
tinued  televising  of  such  events. 

The  Times  and  other  papers  re¬ 
ported  receiving  mail  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “But,”  said  a  Times  spokes¬ 
man,  “it  was  not  a  terrific  re¬ 
sponse  like  the  banning  of  ‘The 
Miracle’  (Rossellini’s  movie), 
when  the  paper  was  inundated 
with  letters.” 

Little  Merchant  Plan 

The  Galesburg  (111.)  Register- 
Mail  has  switched  from  the  office 
collect  system  to  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Carriers  and  their 
parents  attended  a  dinner  recently 
when  Harry  Young,  circulation 
manager,  explained  the  Plan  and 
its  advantages  over  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

Heinlein  Leaves  Warren 

Henry  A.  Heinlein,  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune  Chronicle  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1945,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  this  week 
to  become  effective  May  1.  He 
has  acc^ted  a  position  with  the 
R.  M.  O’Connor  printing  business 
in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Heinlein 
started  with  the  Tribune  as  a 
carrier  boy  in  1922. 

Weekly  Circulation  Up 

Weekly  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  increased  their  cir¬ 
culation  more  than  2,000,000 
ct^MCS  in  1950 — to  slightly  more 
than  19,000,000 — ^to  reach  their 
highest  mark  in  history,  according 
to  the  83rd  annual  edition  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  of 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals  which 
lists  10,103  weeklies. 

Carrier  Activities 

More  than  2,200  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  carriers  and  their 
fathers  participated  in  a  “Lucky 
Bucks”  contest  windup  in  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium  .  .  .  About  600 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  carriers  went 
to  Winter  Park  on  a  chartered 


train  for  a  day  or  winter  sporu 
.  .  .  Exactly  361  carriers  and  10 
adults  were  in  the  party  enjoyii^ 
a  visit  to  New  York  City  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 

*  *  • 

The  circulation  d^artment  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  is  experimenting  with 
a  Carrier  Quiz  which  aims  to 
build  the  boys’  interest  in  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paper.  The  boys  are 
given  a  mimeographed  question¬ 
naire  each  week  and  they  score 
each  other’s  papers.  District 
managers  also  try  it. 

Price  Increase  Effects 
Noted  in  PNPA  Survey 

Harrisburg — ^A  survey  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  among  daily 
newspaper  members  shows  that 
many  publishers  adjusted  circula¬ 
tion  prices  last  year  and  more 
plan  adjustments  soon.  The  sur¬ 
vey  covered  132  newspapers. 

Some  type  of  adjustment  in  cir¬ 
culation  prices  has  been  made  by 
23  publishers  since  Jan.  1,  1950, 
and  the  survey  revealed  that  an 
additional  14  publishers  plan  an 
adjustment  soon. 

Reader  resistance  to  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  adjustments  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  question  in  the  survey 
and  PNPA  says  the  replies  are 
noteworthy. 

Of  the  102  publishers  answering 
this  question,  84  stated  that  there 
was  no  resistance  to  the  last  rate 
increase,  16  reported  slight  resis¬ 
tance,  and  2  indicated  definite  re¬ 
sistance.  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  most  of  those  reporting  resis¬ 
tance  to  subscription  increases 
have  regained  or  are  regaining 
the  circulation  losses  resulting 
from  the  adjustment. 

75%  of  the  PNPA  dailies  have 
a  single  copy  price  of  5  cents. 
Approximately  16%  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  charge  4  cents,  8%  charge 
3  cents,  and  one  newspaper 
charges  2  cents. 

Of  the  100  newspapers  charging 
5  cents  per  copy,  69  charge  30 
cents  per  week;  20  charge  25 
cents;  5  charge  24  cents;  2  charge 
20  cents,  and  3  show  no  weekly 
rate. 


"Newspaper  advertising"  ...  is 
perhaps  the  most  exciting  phase 
of  your  American  economy. 


r  Readers  are  drawn  and 
held  to  sales  territory  ads 
by  the  association  of 
familiar  and  of  accustomed 
news  topics  about  friends  or 
families  and  other  folks  of 
Importance  In  their  lives. 

No  other  printed  or  spoken 
words,  the  globe  around  or 
the  continent  across,  can 
hope  to  match  the  great  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal  of  your 
newspaper. 


^  ISo  drama 
M  of  periodic 
m  cal  publish- 
Mm  ing  ever  mtd- 
^M  ches  the  human 
advertising  ap 
peal  of  your  terri- 
W  torial  newspaper, 
f  or  its  magnetic 
power. 


New  York 'Chicago  *  Dallas  *OkUhonia  City  I 
Atlanta* San  Francisco  I 
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Binder  Favors 
Fighting  It  Out 
On  UN  Treaty 


Carroll  Binder  favors  keeping 
iq)  the  fight  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  against  restrictionists  in 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  the  United 
States  delegate  on  the  committee 
shaping  a  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  takes  issue  with 
that  “considerable  section  of  the 
American  press”  which  proposes 
non-participation  in  further  UN 
debate  on  the  subject. 

“A  nation  which  believes  in  its 
free  institutions  and  is  determined 
to  preserve  them,”  he  writes  in 
the  March  24  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature,  “must 
put  up  a  fight  for  them  whenever 
they  are  under  attack.” 

The  restrictionists,  he  warns, 
are  using  the  UN  forum  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  efforts  to  encroach 
on  freedom,  to  the  extent  that  if 
they  win  American  periodicals  no 
longer  will  be  permitted  to  pub¬ 
lish  pictures  of  Mohammed,  a 
book  such  as  Katherine  Mayo’s 
“Mother  India,”  nor  King  Far- 
ouk’s  love  life. 

Restrictionists  on  Record 
In  making  this  report,  summing 
up  the  latest  UN  discussions  which 
led  to  a  Convention  objectionable 
to  American  and  British  dele¬ 
gates,  Mr.  Binder  declares  he  is 
not  seeing  things  under  the  bed. 
The  views  of  the  restrictionists,  he 
states,  are  on  record  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  drafted  at  Lake  Success. 

If  the  Convention* is  finally  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  form  the  restriction¬ 
ists  want,  Mr.  Binder  says,  the 
ratification  of  only  six  nations  will 
be  required  to  make  it  interna¬ 
tional  law,  forbidding  publication 
of  anything  that  any  government 
considers  likely  to  injure  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  its  nationals. 

Flow  of  information  to  the 
U.  S.  would  be  lessened,  Mr. 
Binder  warns,  and  those  who 
place  the  barriers  would  have 
legal  and  moral  sanction  for  their 
restrictions. 

“More  than  that,”  he  concludes, 
“those  who  hate  and  distrust  free¬ 
dom  would  have  added  impetus 
for  their  efforts  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  freedom  is 
dangerous  and  contrary  to  their 
best  interests." 

The  U.  S.  lovers  of  freedom, 
he  says,  must  win  more  friends  to 
the  cause.  Meanwhile,  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  UN  can  make  it 
harder  for  the  restrictionists  to 
put  over  their  case. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


High  Lights  .  .  .  To  achieve  a  20-30%  loss 
ratio  against  attacking  planes  is  the  U.  S. 
Air  Defense  system’s  goal,  according  to 
Gen.  Vandenberg.  Britain  at  her  best 
never  knocked  down  more  than  8%  of 
raiding  bombers. . . .  Comparative  amounts 
invested  for  each  production  worker  in 
machines,  equipment,  plant  and  materials 
show  why  airplane  costs  are  high.  The 
figures:  aircraft,  1,225  per  worker;  all 
other  manufacture,  )?7,900  per  worker .... 
April  17,  1951,  will  be  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  scheduled  airline  service  in 
the  United  States.  It’s  the  date  when 
Western  .Air  Lines  began  service.  ...  A 
hydraulically-operated  refueling  pump 
that  can  do  the  work  of  eight  electric 
pumps — and  do  it  twice  as  fast — is  the 
Air  Force’s  latest  advance  in  air-to-air  re¬ 
fueling.  .  .  .  Preliminary  search  for  oil  by 
helicopter  is  now  under  way. 


Hands  Across  tha  Saa  .  . .  The  United  States 
Air  Force  has  announced  that  its  plans  call 
for  ordering  an  undisclosed  number  of 
British  Canberra  light  jet  bombers,  to  be 
built  by  Martin  under  license  from  The 
English  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  The  Mar¬ 
tin  Company  will  build  a  night  intruder 
version  of  the  twin-jet,  high-speed  bomber. 
Originally  designed  as  a  high-altitude 
radar  bomber,  the  Canberra’s  flight  tests 
proved  it  to  be  as  effective  at  low-level 
operations  in  support  of  ground  troops.  It 
has  excellent  maneuverability,  combined 
with  high  speed.  It  can  perform  all  normal 
fighter  maneuvers.  And  the  Canberra  is 
easily  handled  at  very  low  speeds. 


Ea*f*m  Ordbrs  Mora  .  .  ,  Eastern  Air  Lines 
has  ordered  an  additional  25  Martin  4-0-4 
twin-engine  transports,  following  up  its 
original  contract  for  35  4-0-4’s  announced 
last  March.  The  airline  termed  the  new 
order  a  “Defense  Order,”  placed  “in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  expression  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  other  Government 
agencies  that  domestic  air  transport  facili¬ 
ties  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
acceleratitd  demands  of  the  national  emer¬ 
gency.”  The  new  order  boosts  Martin’s 
4-0-4  backlog  over  the  100  mark,  including 
4-0-4’s  ordered  by  Trans  World  Airlines. 


Balloot-Proof  Halmat  ...  A  spherical  Plexi¬ 
glas  visor  that  virtually  glues  a  crash 
helmet  to  a  flier’s  head  in  bailouts  at  mure 
than  500  m.p.h.  has  been  developed  by  the 
Air  Force.  In  addition  to  keeping  oxygen 
equipment  with  the  pilot — a  must  at  high 
altitudes — the  helmet  provides  invaluable 
protection  against  possible  concussion. 


Forasight  Savas  Tima  .  .  .  Storing  machine 
tools  against  an  emergency  is  paying  off. 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force’s  Air  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  reports  that  12  to  18  months’  time  is 
being  saved  in  starting  new  aircraft  nranu- 
facture  because  of  a  40,000-piece  pool  of 
tools  collected  after  World  War  II.  These 
tools  have  been  stored  since  1946  in  two 
depots — one  the  former  .Martin  plant  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  other  at  Marietta,  Ga. 


Haw  Sub-Huntar  ONitrocf  ...  A  new  con¬ 
tract  that  calls  for  doubling  the  previously 
planned  production  rate  of  Martin  P5M-1 
Marlin  anti-submarine  seaplanes  has  been 
received  from  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Marlin 
will  be  the  successor  and  ultimate  replace¬ 
ment  to  the  Martin  PBM  Mariner,  many 
of  which  remain  in  active  use— some  in  the 
waters  off  Korea.  With  equipment  to  dis¬ 
cover  subs  under  most  conditions  during 
long  overwater  flights  and  armament  to 
destroy  them,  the  Marlin  is  even  better 
prepared  to  ferret  put  and  destroy  under¬ 
sea  raiders  than  its  predecessors.'  ' 


Dates  for  Congress 

The  VII  Inter-American  Press 
Congress  is  scheduled  for  Oct. 
8-12  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Arrangements  there  are  in  charge 
of  Luis  Franzini,  editor  of  El  Dia, 
who  is  a  vicepresident  of  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 
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HEARST  SALES  OPERATING  CONTROLS 
vltuollze  your  changing  markatsi 

Already  mapped,  charted  and  analyzed  arc 
541,604  city  blocks,  with  445,456  reUil  out¬ 
lets  and  3.037  shopping  centers  and  streets, 
located  in  9  great  markets:  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  Ybrk, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 


KMOW  rOM  MfWSPAMt  MAN  TO  KNOW  YOVR  MMHCm 


Hctbett  W.  Bcyes,  Genenl  MenRget 
9!9  tth  Avcnne,  New  Yodc  19,  N.  Y* 

Oftts  h  ffMpd  Chht  rtpnstmthz 

McwYockJd«niel>AineticMi  ABwaf  Times  Union  Los  Angeles  Bismincr 

lldtfanofeNew»JostAnicrfcin  Sen  Fnndsco  Examiner  ChicRgo  Hcmtd^Amerkan 

FimbniihSu-TehgMHi  Detioitrimes  ScMde  ftotUnteHlgencer 

Boston  iKbci^AmmkniAdTCfdscr _ 
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Advertising  Coverage 


Qianges  in  markets  are  swift  and  sometimes  sweep¬ 
ing.  People  acquire  new  habits  of  thinking,  buying, 
living.  To  meet  these  changes,  business  must  employ 
flexible,  forward-looking  merchandising  tactics, 
based  on  accurate  and  timely  facts.  In  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  changes  have  meant  increased  decentrali¬ 
zation  into  the  suburbs,  expansion  and  diversification 
of  industry,  new  building  programs. 

In  this  Pittsburgh  pattern,  the  17-year-old  Sun  Drug 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  firmly  established  itself  as  the  city’s 
biggest  drug  chain  —  by  following  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  trend.  Of  its  34  stores,  28  are  suburban.  In  step 
with  the  popularity  of  super-market  techniques. 
Sun’s  store  displays  are  wide  open,  making  mer¬ 
chandise  easy  to  see,  easy  to  buy.  Non-drug  items 
have  been  brought  into  the  profit  picture. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Sun  has  remained  inflexible 


in  holding  to  the  fundamentals  of  sound  advertising 
strategy.  Confident  that  "it  is  easier  to  get  more  busi¬ 
ness  from  many  customers  than  to  sell  more  to  eadi 
customer,’’  Sun  buys  blanket  coverage  in  Pittsburgh’s 
newspapers  —  places  49%  of  total  lineage  used  by 
the  city’s  retail  drug  advertisers!  Sun’s  strategy  also 
includes  selling  only  nationally-advertised  brands, 
to  gain  extra  impact  in  its  advertising. 

And  for  the  national  advertisers  themselves,  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-the-minute  local  data  is  essential  in 
selling  the  local  markets  that  make  up  the  national 
market.  It  provides  the  basis  for  proper  local  tactics 
to  carry  out  national  strategy.  So  get  in  touch  with 
your  H.A.S.  man  today,  for  facts  about  the  ten  major 
markets  in  which  more  than  half  the  nation's  buying 
income  is  concentrated.  It’s  an  essential  touchstone 
for  sales. 
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Madison  Papers  Keep 
Competitive  Spirit 


expression  and  prints  the  best  convinced  that  newspiqwrs  must 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


poetry  of  the  week,  dealing  with 
timely  topics. 

Circulation  Pattern  Jells 
From  a  circulation  standpoint, 
the  Madison  newspaper  situation 


accept  planning  and  put  it  into 
effect  if  they  are  to  hold  and 
increase  their  linage  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Madison  Newspapers  carried 


has  jelled  pretty  well  in  the  two- 

year  period  since  the  Journal  went  over 


Madison,  Wis.  —  Two  conten-  had  a  longer  news  day  to  cover,  into  the  morning  field.  At  the  2-250,000  lines  of  national  advcr- 
tious  new^apers — Wisconsin  State  Sports,  regional  stories  and  mar-  time  of  the  changeover,  the  two 

Journal  and  Madison  Capital  kets  required  added  attention.  Roy  evening  papers’  circulations  were  Approximately  28%  of  the 
Times — are  proving  that  two-paper  Matson  is  editor  of  the  Journal,  divided  as  follows:  Capital  Times:  retail  linage  comes 

competitive  spirit  can  be  pre-  The  Capital  Times  follows  a  41,193;  State  Journal  36,033.  from  departnwnt  stores.  Madison 
served  under  combined  ownership,  long-established  custom  of  using  Today  the  circulation  picture  is:  P*P®rs  have  350  retail  accounts. 


served  under  combined  ownership,  long-established  custom  of  using  Today  the  circulation  picture  is: 

Two  years  ago,  the  Journal,  an  the  back  page  for  its  editorial  Capital  Times  (evening),  41,500; 

afternoon  newspaper  for  97  years,  page.  It  has  been  a  newspaper  State  Journal  (morning),  38,200; 

shifted  to  the  morning  field,  leav-  that  has  emphasized  its  editorial  (Sunday),  70,500. 

i^  its  arch  rival  on  the  afternoon  page  and  believes  the  back  page  There  is  only  about  2,500  dupli- 


from  department  stores.  Madison 
papers  have  350  retail  accounts. 

31  on  Planned  Basis 
Accounts  operating  on  a  plan¬ 
ned  sales  advertising  basis  include 
6  out  of  10  principal  department 


side  and  taking  over  the  combined  offers  greater  attention  to  its  edi-  g^tion  among  Capital  Times  and  ^  23  men’s  wear 

duties  of  publishing  Madison’s  torials.  Journal  readers  according  to  ^  of  22  women’s  wear 

only  Sunday  paper.  Mr.  Evjue  continues  to  write  a  H,rrv  I  Cowcil’l  circnHtion  di-  3  out  of  11  jewelry  stores; 

Traditional  Competitors  daily  column  on  page  one.  George  2  out  of  14  shoe  stores;  and  4 

There  hadn'r  been  a  morning  S'Pj;”!?",  “  »'  The' papem  sell  for  65  eent,  a  i. 


Journal  readers,  according  to  ^  out  of  22  women’s  wear 

Harry  L.  Cowgill,  circulation  di- 

r»/-trar  2  out  of  14  shoc  storcs;  and  4 


paper  in  this  city  of  100,000  for  fhe  Capital  Times. 

28  years.  The  Journal  and  Cap-  /e^ause  Madison  i 
ital  Times  had  been  terrific  com-  of  Wisconsin  and  tl 
petitors  in  the  afternoon  and  Sun-  activity  in  the  state,  poli- 


siepnenson  IS  executive  eaiior  or  papers  sell  for  65  cents  a  o/  12  furniture  stores, 

the  Capital  Times.  for  13  issues;  35  cents  a  principal  accounU  in 

Because  Madison  is  the  capital  <a.v»>n  kciiM  in  th<‘  ritv  ‘*'®®®  major  retail  classifica- 

of  Wisconsin  and  the  center  of  SSsidforMaS  the  papen  ^1  are  on  a  planned  basis, 

political  activity  in  the  state,  poll-  ^^11  for  30  cents  a  week  for  7  days  »°-i  ^  i™"” 

tics  provide  plenty  of  grist  for  the  and  55  cents  for  13  issues.  The  ^lod  9%  of  total  retail  advertisers. 


day  fields.  They  are  continuing  provide  plenty  of  grist  for  the  and  55  cents  for  13  issues.  The 

their  traditional  battle  as  inde-  editorial  columns  of  the  g^ate  Journal  has  developed  130 

pendent  editorial  identities.  Busi-  papers.  fann  service  routes  for  Sunday  de- 


nesswise,  however,  the  two  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  are  consolidated 


People  Take  Sides 
“It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  the 


into  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  two  papers  choosing  sides  on  vari 
occupying  the  same  plant.  ous  state  and  local  matters,”  saic 

Economic  necessity  brought  Mr.  Anderson,  “the  whole  town  delivered  by  carrier. 


sell  for  30  cents  a  week  for  7  days  i™"” 

and  55  cents  for  13  issues.  The  and  9%  of  total  retail  advertisers. 
State  Journal  has  developed  130  ^  forking  closely  wUh  Mr  Hem- 
farm  service  routes  for  Suliday  de-  del  in  preparing  the  planning 
livery,  according  to  John  Canny,  ‘o®** 

assistant  circulation  director.  Burgeson.  manage  of  research 
Farmers  receive  their  daily  paper 


iwo  pa^.s  s.ucs  u.  va..-  Madison  Newspapcn 

ous  state  and  local  matters,  said  by  mail  and  the  Sunday  paper  is  ’  ’ 


about  the  merged  operations,  the  does  the  same  thing.” 


Stress  Planned  Advertising 


have  developed  a  standard  sales 
presentation  which  includes  data 
on  the  Madison  market,  circula- 


two  pai«rs  having  previously  con-  Madison  readers  have  found  planned  advertising  for  better  tion  and  linage  breakdowns  (cov- 
sohdated  their  advertising  depart-  their  two  papers  on  the  ^p<Kite  results  is  the  keystone  of  the  Mad-  ering  related  accounts)  and  a 
ments.  Management  borrowed  sides  of  the  fence  continually.  The  Isq-  Newsnaoers’  retail  sales  nro-  »Hv^rtis!n. 


menis.  ivianagemeni  norrowea  siaes  oi  me  lence  coniinuaiiy.  i  ne  Mew^apers’  retail  sales  pro- 

heavily  from  the  experience  of  Capital  Times  has  supported  pub-  _am  now  in  ks  fourth  year  under 
other  cities,  copying  successful  lie  housing,  the  Journal  favors  pri-  .j,.  direction  of  Louis  E  Heindel 


ideas  and  trying  to  avoid  obvious  vate  financing  of  such  projects,  advertising  director. 


mistakes. 


ison  New^apers  retail  sales  pro-  “pitch”  for  planned  advertising, 
gram  now  in  its  fourth  year  under  Such  a  selling  package  wins  new 
the  direction  of  Louis  E.  Heindel,  retail  accounts  and  increases  lin- 
advertising  director.  age  on  old  ones,  Mr.  Burgeson 


Although  two  years  ago,  both  -phe  retail  planning  program  is  explained 


WUliam  T.  Evjiw.  veteran  pub-  papers  supported  public  housing  b^sed  on  the  premise  that  use  of  As  part  of  the  planning  pro- 
Imher  of  the  Capital  Times,  con-  fo^eterans.  advertising  space  should  be  in  pro-  gram,  retailers  receive  a  retail 

tinues  to  publish  the  same  kind  of  The  Journal  has  favored  city  portion  to  the  selling  opportunities  Jlanifing  guide  a  month  in  ad- 
outspoken  liberal-minded  news-  managemt^  form  of  government  existing  by  months  for  stores  as  a  vance  to  alert  them  to  selling  op- 
pa^  that  he  has  always  been  for  Madison  and  the  Capi  al  by  departments  and  portunities  and  a  “retail  memo” 

noted  for.  Times  has  opposed  it.  The  latter  within  each  store.  in  the  middle  of  the  month  that 

Independence  Guaranteed  paper  won  its  recent  fight  and  «The  job  of  getting  retailers  on  keeps  them  informed  on  current 

—  ■  ■  -  .  this  spring  Madison  returns  to  a  -  -- — ---  l--  -  --  -  « —  — -•  -  -  - 


noted  for.  Times  has  opposed  it.  The  latter 

Independence  Guaranteed  paper  won  its  recent  fight  and 
Don  Anderson.  Journal  publish-  ^*>is  spring  Madison  returns  to  a 
er.  has  shifted  that  paper  to  the  aldermanic  form  of 

morning  field,  preserving  its  tra-  ' 

diUonal  “conservative  balance”  “ 

and  continuing  its  frank  opposition  manager, 
to  many  of  the  editorial  policies  Publish  Income  Returns 

of  the  Capital  Times.  Mr.  Evjue  has  fought  for  open 

“The  corporate  device  of  all  income  tax  returns  over  the  years. 


tnis  spring  Maoison  returns  to  a  ^  planning  basis  is  a  long  and  merchandising  trends,  etc. 
mayor  and  aldermanic  form  of  tedious  one,”  Mr.  Heindel  told  Mr.  Heindel  has  also  developed 
city  government.  Pronously.  the  e&P.  “However,  the  rewards  to  a  retail  advertising  planning  guide 
Journal  had  led  the  fight  for  a  tbe  retailer  in  the  way  of  increased  for  the  newspapers’  sales  staff, 
city  manager.  productivity  from  advertising  and  Such  a  monthly  service  appraises 

Publish  Income  Returns  to  the  newspaper  in  the  way  of  in-  past  performance  and  points  up 
Mr.  Evjue  has  fought  for  open  creased  linage  are  worthwhile.  selling  opportunities  in  the  month 
income  tax  returns  over  the  years.  “The  respect  we  have  built  ahead,  account  by  account. 

In  a  recent  political  campaign,  the  among  our  retailers  together  with  Special  sections,  designed  to 


property  ownership  and  business  In  a  recent  political  campaign,  the  among  our  retailers  together  with  Special  sections,  designed  to 
operation  in  one  company,  with  Journal  turned  its  editorial  guns  the  increased  linage  performance  dramatize  the  Madison  market 

contracts  to  the  parent  companies  on  Mr.  Evjue  by  publishing  his  have  more  than  justified  our  time,  are  a  part  of  the  planned  pro- 

for  operation  of  the  news  and  income  tax  returns  in  bold  type  effort  and  expense.  I  am  firmly  gram. 

editorial  departments  gave  us  the  on  the  editorial  page.  -  - - - 

required  guarantees  of  independ-  “We  feel  it  a  matter  of  civic  _ 

ence  and  competition  in  these  de-  duty  to  take  sides  on  important  W 

partments,”  explained  Mr.  Ander-  public  issues,”  said  Mr.  Evjue.  IT’C  ilAniOll 

®oo-  On  Sunday,  the  State  Journal  f  I  I  O  *  I 

“We  continue  to  battle  edi-  avoids  contentious  questions  on  its  i  Jlij/  I 


IT’S  MAGIC!! 


torially  about  the  same  things  and  editorial  page,  Mr.  Anderson  ex- 
we  seldom  are  on  the^  same  side  plained,  thus  reserving  the  daily 
of  the  fence  on  any  issue,”  said  editorial  pages  for  hard-hitting  op- 
Mr.  Evjue.  “Madison  readers  may  posing  editorial  viewpoints. 


not  always  like  us,  but  they  read 


.  ,  *  f  ..  .  Both  papers  receive  plenty  of 

our  papers  and  a  lot  of  them  de-  ^jbor.  Recently!  the 

pend  on  the  two  papers  to  clanfy  j^roduced  on  its  Satur- 

their  thinking  on  conflicting  points  condensed  editorial  page  what 
Ot  view.  •  j  c...  ”  -n,.. 


Compete  for  News 
News  departments  of  the  two 


is  called  “Saturday  Say-So.”  The 
Journal  devotes  two  columns  to 
letters  from  readers  and  pays  $5 


papers  have  separate  quarters  and  for  the  best  letter  each  week. 


cover  all  major  beats  independent¬ 
ly.  When  thie  Journal  entered  the 


As  a  change  of  pace,  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  has  asked  its  letter- 


morning  field,  the  staff  found  it  writers  to  try  verse  for  Saturday 
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ADS  find  customers  for  your  no  longer  needed 
Mechanical  Equipment. 

Send  that  copy  in  note 
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808.231 


Metropolitan  Area  Population 

U.  S.  Census 

-  America 


Kansas  City's  metropolitan  area  population  of  808,231 
represents  a  gain  of  121,588  or  17.7*7©  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  this  rapidly  expanding  market  The  Kansas 
City  Star  offers  an  outstanding  advertising  opportunity, 
The  Star  has  the  most  thorough  circulation  coverage 
(morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  of  ail  daily  newspapers. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Sunday— 376,264 


Morning  - 352,140 


Evening  -  3604142 


1729  Grand 
HArrison  1200 


IS  E.  40th  St. 
Marray  Hill  ^61 


202  S.  State  St. 
WEbster  90632 
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NEWSPAPERS  ON  TOP 

THE  TITLE  of  this  editorial  is  meant  to 
convey  that  newspapers  are  not  only  the 
top  advertising  medium  in  terms  of  usage, 
but  also  that  their  audience  has  been  affected 
less  by  television  than  any  other  medium. 

According  to  a  survey  by  Batton,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  National  Panel  of  Consumer 
Opinion,  the  readership  of  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  has  been  affected  almost  infinites¬ 
imally  by  tv  compared  to  other  media. 

This  should  give  a  tremendous  selling  boost 
to  newspapers  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  radio  study  released  last  week  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers.  The  ANA 
discovered  that  television  viewing  had  reduced 
radio  listening  as  much  as  60%  in  some  places 
and  practically  demanded  the  major  networks 
reduce  their  time  charges  in  accordance.  The 
BBEMiO  study  shows  radio  listening  in  tv 
homes  drops  about  30%  —  from  three  hours 
and  33  minutes  in  non-tv  homes  to  two  hours 
and  10  minutes  in  tv  homes. 

There  isn’t  much  prospect  that  radio  will 
reduce  its  rates  as  a  result  of  the  ANA  ap¬ 
peal.  But  it  was  felt  in  some  circles  that 
should  the  advertisers  be  successful  in  this 
“pitch”  they  might  try  the  same  thing  on 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Newspapers  need 
not  fear  now  because  the  advertising  agency 
has  shown  them  to  be  about  holding  their 
own  in  the  face  of  the  new  medium. 

The  BBD&O  study  bears  out  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  figures  that  newspapers  are  still  being 
bought  in  the  same  quantities,  in  some  cases 
more,  than  before  tv.  In  tv  homes,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  read  newspapers  is  only 
one  percentage  point  below  the  number  in 
non-tv  homes.  TTie  difference  is  almost  non¬ 
existent. 

As  for  depth  of  reading,  the  study  reveals 
the  average  reader  in  a  tv  home  spends  only 
three  minutes  less  on  his  morning  paper  than 
in  a  non-tv  home.  For  evening  papers,  the 
difference  is  only  five  minutes.  Here,  again, 
the  difference  is  almost  as  imperceptible  as 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  readers 
in  tv  and  non-tv  homes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are 
for  "urban  areas”  only  and  that  in  “rural 
areas”  newspaper  reading  continues  at  a  high 
level  untouched  by  the  new  medium. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  27%  of  the 
3,000  “sample”  families  on  the  panel  had  tv 
sets  whereas  the  national  average  of  urban 
set  ownership  at  that  time  was  28%.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  noted  further  that  43%  of 
those  600  rv  sets  had  been  owned  for  less 
than  six  months. 

This  means  that  almost  half  of  the  tv 
owners  in  the  panel  could  be  said  safely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  curiosity  or  the  novelty 
factor  of  the  new  medium.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  to  us  that  the  study,  therefore,  might  be 
weighted  slightly  in  favor  of  tv  by  that  factor. 
We  recall  other  studies  which  have  shown 
tv  viewing  and  its  effect  on  other  media 
as  diminishing  considerably  after  the  first 
year  of  ownership.  However,  the  agency  says 
in  future  studies  it  will  “examine  the  effect 
of  length  of  tv  ownership  on  other  leisure- 
time  activities.” 

Although  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  tele¬ 
vision  had  some  adverse  effects  on  newspaper 
reading  and  buying  during  its  birthing  and 
formative  years,  h  gradually  becomes  appar- 


I  tell  yon,  nay;  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  likewise  perish. — Luke,  XIII;  3. 


ent  to  us  that  the  long-term  effects  are  bound 
to  be  somewhat  the  same  as  were  those  of 
radio.  After  its  initial  impact  in  the  30s,  radio 
was  found  to  be  whetting  the  appetite  of  the 
people  for  more  news  and  details  so  that 
newspaper  buying  and  reading  continued  up¬ 
ward.  Television  will  do  the  same,  we  believe. 

CREDIT  FOR  PRESS 

JUST  BEFORE  closing  public  hearings. 

Chairman  Estes  Kefauver  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee,  paid  tribute 
to  the  press  not  only  for  its  coverage  of  the 
sessions  but  also  for  playing  an  important 
role  in  “sparking”  the  investigation. 

He  echoed,  in  effect,  the  very  things  E&P 
said  last  week  (“Read  It  In  the  Papers,”  page 
30)  about  the  role  newspapers  had  played 
in  bringing  crime,  gambling  and  crooked 
politics  to  light.  He  said  that  the  formation 
of  the  cooperative  group  of  14  large  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  Feb.  18,  1950,  page  7)  to 
“pool”  their  coverage  of  crime  news,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  growing  crime  problem,  was 
one  of  the  things  that  led  him  to  propose  the 
investigation. 

As  for  the  power  of  the  press  as  a  major 
weapon  in  fighting  lawlessness,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  an  important  witness  testified 
newspapers  are  preferable,  as  an  anti-crime 
instrument,  to  a  national  police  force. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  chief,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee:  “One  vigorous  crusading  newspaper 
which  does  not  pull  its  punches  can  do  more 
to  build  up  a  will  to  enforce  existing  laws 
than  the  enactment  of  new  laws  which  shift 
responsibility  from  local  authorities  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  alibi  for  their  failures.” 

GOOD  RECORD 

THE  ANNUAL  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shows  that  during  1950  FTC 
examined  1,627  newspapers  and  1,225  pe¬ 
riodicals  containing  336,150  advertisements. 
Of  this  number  14,998  were  set  aside  as  ques¬ 
tionable,  the  report  states. 

This  sounds  to  us  like  a  pretty  good  record 
for  American  advertising  men.  Of  more  than 
300,000  advertisements  the  FTC  found  only 
4.5%  of  them  that  were  even  “questionable.” 

Better  than  this  is  the  FTC’s  report  that  it 
received  only  72  complaints  charging  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  This  amounts  to 
about  two-one  hundredths  of  one  percent  of 
those  advertisements  examined. 

Unfortunately,  the  complaints  and  charges 
are  the  ones  that  get  the  publicity.  But,  on 
the  whole,  these  figures  present  an  excellent 
record  of  which  the  advertising  industry  can 
be  proud. 


NEWSPRINT  PRESSURE 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  of  the  United 
States  are  being  subjected  to  an  insidiow 
campaign  from  abroad  designed  to  make 
them  look  like  selfish  newsprint  hoarders  with 
a  lack  of  goodwill  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Newspaper  workers  and  publishers  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  India  have  attacked  pub¬ 
lishers  here  within  the  last  two  weeks  for 
failure  to  give  up  part  of  their  newsprint 
supplies  for  use  abroad.  It  is  usually  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  U.  S.  cannot  expect  the  press  of 
those  countries  to  support  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  Western  world  if  we  do  not  see  that 
they  get  the  paper  to  do  it  on. 

TTieir  plight,  and  those  of  publishers  in 
some  other  countries  suffering  from  a  short-  | 
age  of  newsprint,  is  usually  portrayed  as  the 
result  of  selfish  practices  in  the  U.  S.  Rarely 
is  it  painted  realistically  as  the  result  of 
short-sighted  dollar  policies  on  the  part  of 
their  own  governments. 

The  American  publishers  who,  fortunately 
for  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  were  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  use  the  tonnage  declin^ 
and  cancelled  by  those  abroad,  having  built 
their  publishing  economies  around  a  large 
supply  of  paper,  are  now  being  requested  to 
reduce  their  consumption  voluntarily  to  ac¬ 
commodate  those  abroad  who  didn’t  think  far 
enough  ahead. 

The  pressure  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  dispatches  from  Ottawa  and  Washing¬ 
ton  reveal  an  international  committee  of  10 
nations  has  been  formed  to  carve  up  the 
newsprint  supply  “more  equitably”  among  the 
free-world  consumers.  Supposedly  it  will 
study  increasing  production.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  committee  will  also  study  “international 
allocation.”  How  this  would  be  accomplished 
without  internal  controls  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  is  not  explained,  but  it  indicates  the 
thinking  on  this  problem  in  high  places. 

Two  things  must  be  pointed  out  to  this 
committee  and  to  publishers  in  the  rest  of 
the  free  world:  1.  The  “poor  little  rich  boy* 
picture  of  U.  S.  publishers  is  inaccurate  and 
it  should  be  shown  why;  2.  The  true  picture 
of  plant  capacity  and  actual  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  should  be  revealed. 

As  for  Point  One,  the  foreign  theorists 
seem  to  think  U.  S.  publishers  could  arbitrar¬ 
ily  reduce  their  consumption  by  10%,  with 
no  ill  effects.  With  10%  less  pages,  how  many 
editorial,  advertising  and  mechanical  people 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work?  How  will  the 
reduction  in  advertising  volume  affect  the 
U.  S.  economy?  If  newspaper  advertising  is 
only  reduced  by  5%  that  would  mean  about 
$50,000,000  worth  of  promotion  for  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  would  be  lost  on  the  local  level 
to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  These  and 
other  questions  must  be  confronted. 

As  for  Point  Two,  there  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  newsprint  shortage  can  be 
solved  abroad  without  upsetting  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishing  practices  immediately.  The  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  contends  there  are 
603,000  tons  of  idle  newsprint  capacity  in  the 
world  this  year,  and  it  is  all  abroad.  For 
instance,  there  are  32,000  tons  in  Great 
Britain,  45,000  tons  in  France. 

It  seems  to  us  that  whatever  “committee* 
of  nations  is  formed  to  consider  the  probleot 
should  start  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 
supply  picture  rather  than  just  re-shuffling  >t- 
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of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  re*  (Ore.)  Journal,  succeeding  Mari- 
cently  marked  his  80th  birthday  an  Knight,  who  resigned  to  con- 


and  his  49th  year  with  the  after¬ 
noon  daily. 


tinue  her  education. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  assistant  busi- 


G^ROE  D.  Sto^t,  of  editor  of  the  Winsted  (Coon.)  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 

u*  rurenfum  (Pa.)  VMley  Daily  £yf„i„g  citizen,  and  60  years  a  to  the  board  of  directon  of  the 
NwJ.  has  been  named  aviate  newsman,  left  work  the  other  day  Multnomah  County  Chapter,  In- 
puMisher,  a  newly-created  posi-  ^ring  vacation  in  fantile  Paralysis  Foundation. 

A  117  «  years.  With  Mrs.  Haggerty  and  Lloyd  Price  and  S.  I.  Monger', 

Edwam  A.  YfVKTT,  editor  of  granddaughters,  he  sailed  IV  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 

me  Petersburg  (Vi.)  Progress-  aboard  the  Holland-American  promotion  staff  will  sail  for 

j  ■  *!  •iner  Nieuw  Amsterdam  for  South  Eurc^  April  6  accon^anied  by 

America.  theii^ves  They  plan  a  leisurely 

of  the  Floyd  Lubman  Memorial  ^  ^  via 

as  his  atys  OTtstanding  - - 1 - — - -  ^e^ter,  t^hing  at  FiuJne  and 

ci^  of  the  year  at  the  “^al  Qj^  Busuiess  Side  landing  at  Venice.  They  will  visit 

n.  ?if  -  Italy,  France  and  England. 

®*J**^^*  L  1.  1.  _  I.  I.  Meyerson  has  left  his  po- 

•S-  r  •“  ^  sition  “  assistant  to  the  publishTr  - - ^ - — - .  '  ^ 

s^?3r“  iFh'  ..fa,«he  h°°»« 

m'ichael  L.  Goodman,  co-pub-  ,  •"  February  and  who  is 

\  Twik  advcrtisiDg  staff  of  the  Kla-  a  former  sports  editor  of  the 


Haggerty,  77-year-oid  ness  manager  of  the  Portland 
the  Winsted  (Conn.)  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 


On  the  Business  Side 

J.  I.  Meyerson  has  left  his  po- 


Michael  L.  Goodman,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib- 


their  wives.  They  plan  a  leisurely 
trip,  leaving  from  a  Gulf  port  via 
freighter,  touching  at  Fiume  and 
landing  at  Venice.  They  will  visit 
Italy,  France  and  England. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Marvin  M.  Epstein,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  February  and  who  is 
a  former  sports  editor  of  the 


WHETHER  SHE'S 
HAPPY  OR  SAD, 
FRIGHTENED 
OR  MAD, 

YOU'LL  LOVE 


„„„  an,!  math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Michigan  Daily,  has  become  a  re- 

hnnnrmi  nt  a  nartv  r«n  his  ^oth  lo  become  ncws  editor  of  poiler  and  rewrite  man  for  the 

March  a.  radio  Station  KGUN,  Eugene,  Ore.  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

birthday  March  20  at  Miami  v  d 


Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Johnnie  Riddle,  wire  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing 


Beach.  Fla.,  where  he  has  been  Shelby  Kritzer,  business  Johnnie  Riddle  wire  editor, 
menrfino  the  u/intcr  manager  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  has  been  promoted  to  managing 

Tniiis  R  ^PiT7i.i»  criltrtr  rtf  th*  Globe-Ncws,  has  been  elected  a  editor  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News, 

rUvainnA  t Ck  \  Pr.,cc  hac  a»  director  of  Pioneer  Air  Lines,  succeeding  Wheiam  B.  Cunning- 

Dana,,  succeeding  Gene  Ho»e.  „.m,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 


sumed  the  presidency  of  United 

Community  Defense  &rvices,  Inc.,  Glol^-News. 

which  has  been  organized  to  help  ,  ^Rs.  Nancy  Ashbaugh  and 


position  with  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express.  Mr.  Riddle  is  a 


defense  towns  handle  new  social  Leonard  Brown  have  been  added  f^mer  wire  editor  of  the  Durant 


to  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Cor- 


problems  *be  advertising  staff  of  the  Cor-  (Okla.)  Democrat. 

Cm  RnnpnT  R  McPrinMirif  vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Harrison,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub^  replaces  Bud  Felton,  managing  ed^^tor  of  the  Oklahoma 

lisher,  was  presented  with  a  spe-  ^as  returned  to  active  duty  Ci/y  Dui/y  OA:/fl/ioma/i  and  Times, 

rial  Coota,  rTaira  ao  .Ka  With  thc  Ah  Force.  aonounced  he  will  file  for  the 


CoL.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  'mills  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  Mr. 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub-  replaces  Bud  Felton, 


cial  Easter  cake  as  the  “outstand-  Force, 

ing  citizen  of  Chicago”  by  the  L oo  m  i  s  and  Martin 

Washburn  Trade  School.  Thc  Rohde  have  joined  the  advertising 
cake,  a  three-foot  chocolate  model  Rose  burg  (Ore.) 


Jack  Loomis  and  Martin  office  of  Mayor  in  the  coming 
Rohde  have  joined  the  advertising  city  elections.  He  is  at  present  a 
staff  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  councilman. 

News-Review.  Mr.  Loomis  ma-  Gene  Casey,  staff  writer  on 


of  Tribune  Tower,  weighed  40  News-Review.  Mr.  L(wmis  ma-  Gene  Casey,  staff  writer  on 

pQunjj  jored  in  advertising  at  the  Univer-  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  for  23 

CoL.  Hugh  H  Soper  veteran  ®‘ty  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Rohde  years,  who  left  his  feature  column 

of  World  Wars  I  and  II  '  and  for  bas  been  in  advertising  work  in  for  public  relations  work  in  New 

mer  Minnesota  editor -’publisher,  Los  Angeles.  York  City,  is  now  assiKiated  with 

resiened  last  week  fmm  the  staff  Rtt-L  KtNG,  former  advertising  Steve  Hannagan  Associates. 
ot  Alexandria  (\i.)  Gazette  ind  manager  of  the  u4«c/ioruge  (Alas-  T  Pearse  Wheelw^igot,  of 

the  Arlington  (Va  )  Daily  to  ac-  recently  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 

cept  appointment  to  the  State  De-  *be  Shopping  News  in  Anchorage,  News  editorial  staff  for  the  past 

partment’s  International  Press  and  bas  been  named  advertising  mana-  three  and  one-half  years,  has  been 

Publication’s  staff.  Formerly  editor  K®'’  ‘be  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  named  public  information  officer 
of  the  Owatnnnn  IMinn  {  /J«,7v  News-Miner,  effective  April  15.  for  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 


of  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal-Chronicle  and  co-founder 


auditing  staff  of  the  Portland 


Debbie 


and  editor  of  the  country’s  first  of  Oklahoma  journalism  grad  has 
photolithographic  newspaper,  the  Jomed  the  Heniyetta  ^kla.)  Free- 
Photo  News  at  Owatonna,  Col.  Lcmce  advertising  staff.  .  . 

Soper  had  been  with  the  Virginia  Taimi  Baugham  has  joined  the 
dailies  for  the  past  year.  auditing  staff  of  the  Portland 

Edward  S.  Merry,  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 

Messenger,  has  been  named  editor  "TV 
and  general  manager  of  the  Bur-  I 
lington  (Vt.)  Daily  News,  sue- 

ceeding  Charles  G.  Weaver,  who  g-,  w .  i  • 

has  entered  another  field.  Robert  '  VrPCOt  Liiltte  IxOl 

.h°  irho’.  Really  Going  C 

^neral  manager  of  that  publica¬ 
tion.  Both  papers  arc  controlled 
by  William  Loeb,  publisher  of  n JSS"? 

I  ^  yw.T  ww  V.  WT  •  whlmny,  DEBBIE  is  s  non-contlnn 

ine  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-  (and  Sunday  pace)  that  mehc«  ail 

Leader  and  Sunday  News. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  publisher  of  comic  sections  a#  her  list  ^  su 

thik  _ /'¥' _ \  V*  rt  ij  keeps  ifTowlnr  and  rrowln^.  Pnon 

IOC  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  for  sample*  and  term*. 

•^ceived  an  honorary  union  card 
when  Dallas  Newspaper  Printing 

Pressmen’s  Union,  Local  21,  cele-  THE  REGISTER  ANI 

hrated  its  29th  birthday.  Molne* 

Arthur  S.  Barnes,  publisher  _ _ _ 


r  of  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  named  public  information  officer 
Tws-Miner,  effective  April  15.  for  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
Robert  H.  Scully,  University  tion  district  office  in  Salt  Lake 
Oklahoma  journalism  grad,  has  City. 

ned  the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Free-  Miss  Doris  Lee,  formerly  of 


Greenville,  N.  C.,  has  joined  the 


Taimi  Baugham  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 


(Continued  on  page  34) 


The  Great  Little  Gal 
Who's  Really  Going  Great! 


Sparking  with  fresh  hnmor  and 
whimsz,  DEBBIE  Is  a  non-contlnnitr  strip 
(and  Sunday  pace)  that  reaches  all  readers. 
The  Plttsbnrah  Press  and  Cleveland  Plaln- 
Draler  have  Jnst  welcomed  DEBBIE  to  their 
eomlc  sections  as  her  list  of  subscribers 
keeps  KTOwlnit  and  KrowInK.  Phone  or  wire 
for  samples  and  terms. 
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ELLA  CINDERS 

She's  neat,  she's 
jaunty,  she's  pert — and 
spunky.  She's  often  lost 
her  last  cent — but  never 
her  sense  of  humor! 

She's  the  long-time 
favorite  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family! 

CLEAN 

SPARKLING 

WHOLESOME 

New  episode  begins 
Monday,  April  23. 
Write  for  samples 
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ibeen  named  state  editor  of  the 
PERSONAL  *  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News. 

continued  from  page  33  ^  reporter-photogra- 

pher  for  the  newspaper. 

.  ,  ,  _  !  T”  Wyman  L.  Thorson,  University 

C.)  Jourrml  and  Sentmel  as  li-  Minneasota  journalism  grad- 
foranan.  She  suc^ds  Miss  Gay  joined  the  Minneapolis 

WILIAMS,  who  has  resigned.  bureau  of  the  United  Press.  He 

Harrison  C.  Noyes,  Jr.,  for-  ^ad  been  regional  editor  of  the 
merly  ^sistant  state  editor.  Hart-  (Minn.)  Times, 

ford  (^nn.)  Tirnes,  has  been  j  Burkhardt,  March 

named  Danielson,  Conn.,  editorial  graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
r^resentative  for  the  Norwich  ngjoia  School  of  Journalism,  is  on 
(C^nn.)  Bulletin.  jbe  telegraph  desk  of  the  Minot 

George  Stewart  has  been  ^  y 

n^ed  ^>lor  of  the  Burlington  McLaughlin  is  the  new 

(Wis.)  Free  Press.  He  is  a  grad-  manager  of  the  INS  bureau  in 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wis-  N.  C.  A  native  of  Phil- 

consin  where  he  moored  in  com-  adelphia  and  graduate  of  Temple 
munity  journalism.  He  has  worked  university,  he  formerly  was  with 
as  sports  photographer  for  Mi  -  ,^5  Detroit.  In  Raleigh,  he 
Pj  Since  August,  succeeds  Cecil  Brownlow,  re- 

^  cently  assigned  to  Korea  by  INS. 
of  the  Orfordville  (Wis.)  Journal.  l  isle  F.  Shoemaker  fnrm«>r 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


Calvin  T.  Morken,  1949  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Minne- 


Lisle  F.  Shoemaker,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Sun  and  director  of  pub- 


sota  School  of  Journalism,  has  |j^  events  of  the  San  Diego  Daily 

Journal,  both  defunct,  and  World 
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War  II  war  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Carl  Larsen,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  rewriteman,  has  returned  to 
his  editorial  duties  following  a 
leave  of  absence  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  ECA  in  Sweden. 

Bill  Lambert  has  left  the  news 
staff  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise-Courier  to  be  a  re- 
42nd  St.  .nd  Br<«dw.y.^New  York  18.  N.  Y.  po^er  for  the  Oregonian.  Port- 

BRytnt  9-3052,  3053,  30M.  3055  &  3056  land. 

Tkt  Oldest  Publisherj’ and  jtdvrrlisers'  JaY  ZaL,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 

B -  Newspaper  in  etmerica - ^  bas  been  named  in- 

Robekt  U.  Bbowm,  Editor;  jekoue  H.  txz  c  .u  i 

Waleeb,  Managint  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel,  formation  Officer  for  the  Tulsa 
Education  Editor;  Jaues  Collisgs,  Ray  district  of  the  Office  of  Price  Sta- 


Ekwin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Robert  B.  Mcinttre. 
Jane  McMaster,  Features;  Janet  Haslett, 
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bilization.  He  was  appointed  to 
succeed  CXeve  Bullette,  former 
Tribune  reporter,  who  organized 
the  post  while  on  leave  from  his 
present  job. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Boyd  Weaver,  for¬ 
mer  North  Carolina  newspaper¬ 
woman,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  for  the 
Florida  State  Office  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense.  She  is  a  journalism  grad- 


“With  our  increased  linage  1  should  think  we  could  afford  to  get  Henry 
some  sort  of  a  uniform!” 


Browning 


Chicago  Bureau,  StO  London  Guarantee  W 
Accident  Bldg^,  3i0  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  t.  III.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99;  George  A.  uatc  of  the  University  of  North 
Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harry  K.  Black,  r'oee.Kno 
Advertising  Representative. _  Carolina. 

Philadetphia  Bureau,  3046  Commercial  Trust  GERALD  SCHWARTZ  has  resigned 
Bldg.,  isth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  as  executive  editor  of  AM,  Miami 
Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  6-4582,  Josefh  W.  .......o....— .... 

Dragonetti.  neacn  s  new  morning  newspaper. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills  ^nd  rC-Opencd  public  relations  of- 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-79W.  fices  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Hugh  R.  McEvers,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

J.  Earl  Chevalier,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  has  been 
named  public  information  director 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency  for  the  four  western  coun¬ 
ties  in  Massachusetts. 

Augie  Karcher,  sports  editor 
of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald  since  1948,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Marshall¬ 
town  (la.)  Republican-Herald  and 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal-Tribune. 
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Jack  Turnbull,  recent  University 
of  Iowa  graduate,  succeeds  Mr. 
Karcher  at  Winona. 

Miss  Margie  Browning,  former 
society  reporter  for  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News,  has  been 
named  society 
editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.) 

Standard  -  Times. 

She  succeeds 
Mrs.  Edith  Pee¬ 
ples,  who  had 
been  a  member 
of  the  Standard- 
Times  society 
staff  for  10  years. 

Mrs.  Peeples  re¬ 
signed  to  take  up 
duties  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Emmanuel  Episcopal 
Church.  Miss  Browning  attended 
Texas  Christian  University  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  bachelor  of  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  She  also  did  graduate 
work  in  creative  writing  at  West 
Texas  State  College. 

Dudley  Early,  former  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  is  now  on  the  general 
assignments  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times.  He 
will  replace  Maj.  Dwight  L.  Hunt¬ 
er,  Jr.,  on  the  city  hall  beat  when 
Mr.  Hunter  returns  April  7  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 

Ray  McGehee,  farm-and-ranch 
reporter  for  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times,  has  joined  the 
agricultural  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Eddie  Weems,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times,  has  joined  the  city 
desk  staff  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American. 

Stanley  Baruch,  former  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 


of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  district  office  in  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Norman  J.  Rubin,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Meriden 
Daily  Jourtuil.  He  succeeds  Har¬ 
old  Grimes,  who  retired. 

John  Crowley,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  department,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  as  real  estate  and 
church  editor. 

Robert  Brunn,  now  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  at  San 
Francisco,  is  being  transferred  to 
Boston  as  assistant  American  news 
editor. 

E.  A.  Batchelor,  Jr.,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  MADtGAN,  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  rewrite  staff,  have 
taken  a  six  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Selig  Harrison,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Detroit,  has  been  transferred  to 
overseas  duty  with  the  AP  in 
Delhi,  India. 

Jack  R.  Martin  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  copydesk.  is 
the  father  of  a  baby  girl,  Eilen 
Elizabeth. 

Robert  J.  Jones,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Transcript,  a  week¬ 
ly,  has  been  named  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  to  succeed 
the  late  Perry  Browne. 

John  M.  Couric,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  bureau. 

Max  L.  Spray,  former  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Dally  Independent,  has  been  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Daily. 
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That’s  why  Pennsylvania  is  a  leader  ...  in  so  many 
diversified  industries.  For  instance,  it  produces  more 
chocolate  bars  and  railroad  cars  than  any  other  State  in 
the  nation.  And  it  leads  all  other  States  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  workers  in  over  50  top  industries  producing 
goods  worth  more  than  nine  billion  dollars  annually. 


Pennsylvania . . . 


The  large  majority  of  these  top-earning,  hard¬ 
working  people  reside  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  under  100.000  City  Zone  .  .  .  right  in 
the  heart  of  America’s  richest  market. 

Reaching  into  the  homes  of  these  people  is  an¬ 
other  Pennsylvania  leader  .  .  .  the  progressive, 
well-read  hometown  newspaper  .  .  .  your  best 
buy  as  a  sales  producer  in  this  lucrative  market 
.  .  .  less  than  $1.50  a  line  for  all  20  of  the  fine 
newspapers  listed  on  this  page. 


has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  state 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 

in  a  newspaper-minded  market  •  •  • 

AMBRIDGE  CITIZEN  (E)  •  BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E| 

•  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E|  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E) 

•  HAZELTON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  |M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS 
(E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E) 

•  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  .^WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  |E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN 

(M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E).  ^ 
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The  Other  Side  Danish  Newsman 
Editorials  Build  Works  in  Houston 

OrAciirvA  Houston — Mogens  Nyholm, 

5  Jrr6SU^6  newsman  in  Copenhagen,  for 


Curtis  Betts, 
Post-Dispatch, 
Retires  at  68 


Doily' s  Prestige  newsman  in  Copenhagen,  for  23  Retires  at  68 

Lewiston,  Ida.— The  complaint  y**'’**  arrived  here  unckr  a  Sr.  Louis— Curtis  Betts,  veteran 
that  dailies  in  one-newspaper  towns  program  wrkcd  out  by  the  Scan-  state  political  reporter  of  the  Post- 
do  not  give  both  sides  of  political  dinavian-American  Foundation  to  Dispatch,  will  retire  April  1  after 
questions  no  longer  has  validity  in  SP*'*^*  *  editorial  de-  47  years  on  the 

this  Idaho  city  partment  of  the  Chronicle.  paper.  Mr.  Betts 

Readers  of  the  Lewiston  Morn-  ^  previously  was  in  the  United  is  68  years  old. 
ing  Tribune  now  get,  with  Tribune  States  to  report  on  the  1936  cam-  ^  native  of 

editorials  supporting  the  paper’s  Carthage,  Mo., 

the  Danish  exhibit  at  the  1936  d®. 


position,  editorials  from  papers  ^e  ijanisn 
taking  the  opposite  position  on  "Orld  s  Fair, 
major  issues. 

Under  a  boxed  heading,  “The  there  have  ^ 
Other  Side,”  the  paper  runs  re-  that  the  Trib 


prints  of  editorials  that  differ  from  creased  among  readers. 


Pers  Mr.  Betts  began 

on  World  s  Fair.  newspaper 

career  there  on 

The  there  have  been  several  indications  the  Democrat, 
re-  that  the  Tribune’s  prestige  has  in-  moved  to  the 


Tribune  editorial  opinion.  Irate  Partisan  Soothed  Republican  be- 

Although  the  Tribune  has  had  The  Tribune  avoids  replying  to  toro  he  joined  up  Betts 

a  monopoly  position  in  the  daily  “Other  Side”  editorials  in  the  same  with  the  St. 
field  here  since  1910,  Publisher  column  and  normally  does  not  an-  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  In  November. 
A.  L.  Alford,  like  his  father.  E.  L.  svver  them  in  the  same  edition.  The  1905,  he  became  the  first  P-D  man 
Alford,  and  uncle,  Albert  Alford,  opposition  view  thus  is  presented  assigned  to  the  state  capital  beat 
who  founded  the  Tribune  as  a  m  full  and  without  detraction,  and  ^t  Jefferson  City.  For  awhile  he 
weekly  in  1892,  has  adhered  to  the  the  Tribune  presents  its  own  views  switched  to  the  AP  bureau,  and 
policy  of  “telling  the  news  just  separately.  >n  1911  had  a  fling  at  running  his 

the  way  it  happened.”  Probably  the  most  gratifying  re-  own  paper  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  for 

Grew  from  Challenge  suit  of  the  new  column  occurred  several  months. 


moved  to  the 
Springfield  (Mo.) 
Republican  bc- 


Grew  from  Challenge 


But  editorially  the  Tribune  has  last  month,  while  a  fight  over  dis-  Covered  Legislature 

supported  liberal  movements  and  continuing  a  teachers’  college  at  Mr.  Betts  began  covering  the 
usually  has  favored  Democratic  Lewiston  raged  in  the  legislature.  Missouri  Legislature  in  1907,  has 
party  policies.  The  Tribune  opposed  the  proposed  covered  all  sessions  since  except 

That  Republican  programs  sel-  closure.  An  opponent  of  the  col-  1931  when  he  was  busy  investigat- 
dom  get  favorable  editorial  com-  lege  came  into  the  Tribune  busi-  ing  municipal  graft  in  East  St. 
ment  in  the  Tribune  was  brought  ness  office  and  waved  a  copy  of  an  Louis,  Ill.  He  has  covered  party 
home  recently  to  Managing  Editor  editorial  from  another  Idaho  news-  conventions  since  1906  and  has 
Bill  Johnston  after  he  had  spoken  paper,  advocating  closing  the  col-  reported  the  administrations  of  12 
to  a  women’s  club  on  “Freedom  lege.  ^  Missouri  governors, 

of  the  Press.”  Already  Printed  ,5,24  1925  worked 

“That  sounds  fine  when  you  talk  ‘I  know  you  won’t  print  this,”  on  the  Teanot  Dome  investieation 


Missouri  governors. 

of  the  Press.”  Already  Printed  ,924  ^^d  1925  he  worked 

“That  sounds  fine  when  you  talk  ‘I  know  you  won’t  print  this,”  on  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation 
about  it.”  bristled  a  Republican  he  began  in  a  challenging  tone,  jn  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  In 
supporter,  “but  you  don’t  practice  “but  I’m  willing  to  pay  to  have  it  1930  he  joined  the  war  against 
it.  You  usually  take  the  Demo-  put  in  an  ad  .  .  .  in  big  type.”  Tom  Prendereast  in  his  relations 


supporter,  but  you  don  t  practice 
it.  You  usually  take  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  side.” 


1930  he  joined  the  war  against 
Tpm  Prendergast  in  his  relations 


Tribune  Business  Manager  Har-  to  politics  and  elections  frauds  in 


“The  ‘letters’  column  is  always  ley  Ferris  steered  the  caller  to  the  Kansas  City. 


o^n  to  anyone  who  doesn’t  agree  files,  turned  to  the  editorial  page  t  .  . 
with  our  editorials,”  countered  Edi-  of  the  morning’s  edition.  There,  known 


tor  Johnston. 


“That’s  not  the  same,”  declared  measure,  was  the  editorial  the  fel 
the  Republican  lady.  low  was  “willing  to  pay  to  hav« 

Mr.  Johnston  agreed  maybe  it  printed.”  He  left  quietly, 
wasn’t  and  promised  to  give  the  ■ 

matter  some  serious  thought.  The  |n  i^i.-  ei_ii 

result  was  an  editor-publisher  con-  *"  OillCCigo  OtCIitGrS 
ference  where  the  idea  for  “The  To  Get  Guild  Awards 
Other  Side”  was  born.  ^  1 

There  aren’t  enough  cleancut  ,  Twelve  Chicagr 


7  career,  Mr.  Betts  has 

word  for  word  in  two-column  f  ^ 

measure,  was  the  editorial  the  fel-  ‘nvolving  re¬ 
low  was  “willing  to  pay  to  have  °  " 

printed.”  He  left  quietly.  newspapermen. 

^  In  a  recent  Post-Dispatch  per¬ 


sonality  sketch,  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  young  reporter  stand¬ 
ing  hat  in  hand  as  he  interviewed 
a  politician. 

Mr.  Betts  was  burned  up. 


“"‘‘air’ ,  t;:? 

side’Ms  a  h«n„s.  ^  ^ 

Sometimes  Misinformation  staff  members:  Ray  Bren-  4  KaUSanS  tO  Joill 

The  idea’s  greatest  drawback,  nan,  rewrhe;  Jack  R.  Griffin,  war  White  Foundation.  InC. 
Mr.  Johnston  says,  is  that  editor-  correspondent;  the  late  James  O. 

ials  chosen  for  reprinting  for  the  Supple,  religion  editor  killed  in  Lawrence,  Kan. -—Four  Kan- 
opposing  viewpoint  sometimes  con-  plane  crash  on  the  way  to  Korea;  accepted  invitations  to 

tain  error  of  fact.  Thus  the  Tribune  Marvin  Quinn,  feature  writer;  become  trastees  of  the  William 
sometimes  offers  factual  misinfor-  Ralph  Ulrich,  copyreader;  and  White  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 

mation  to  its  readers.  Dave  Mann,  photographer.  ^be  University  of  Kansas.  They 


4  Kansans  to  Join 


In  Military  Service 

2nd  Lt.  Bruce  L.  Ebbehart, 
formerly  military  writer  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force.  He  formerly  was 
photo  editor  of  the  Dallas,  Tex. 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mark  Feinbero,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  o{  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  New^apers,  and  at 
one  time  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  promoted  to  corporal  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Sot.  Jack  H.  Korwin,  former 
photographer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  staff  sergeant  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Joseph  Borsos,  formerly  copy- 
boy  and  operator  in  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Press  Detroit  bureau,  was 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

Theron  Kirk,  advertising  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Stigler 
(Okla.)  News-Sentinel  the  last  two 
years,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  for  active  duty. 

W.  Clifford  McDowell,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  and  now  Pacific 
Division  news  manager.  Acme 
Newspictures,  is  on  60  days  of 
active  duty  with  the  Navy,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Far  Pacific. 

Bill  Christian,  former  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  photographer,  is 
attending  officer  candidate  school 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Jack  Patterson,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune-Chronicle  assistant  sports 
editor,  who  answered  the  call  to 
the  Army  recently,  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Fred  Kearney. 

Sidney  Bulla,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  supplement  to 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  the  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  artillery  school. 

Louis  Alexander,  military  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  a  captain  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserves,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  duty  at  Ellington  Field. 
Tex. 

■ 

Films  for  Schools 

Houston — A  complete  set  of 
films  for  use  in  social  studies  in 
seven  senior  high  schools  has  been 
donated  by  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
They  were  presented  by  M.  J.  But¬ 
ler,  assistant  business  manager. 


sometimes  offers  factual  misinfor¬ 
mation  to  its  readers. 

“That’s  a  calculated  risk,  though. 


the  University  of  Kansas.  They 


Five  Chicago  Daily  News  mem- 


and  there’s  no  way  around  it,”  bers  to  be  honored  are  Keyes  Henry  S.  Blake,  vicepresident 
says  Mr.  Johnston.  “We  won’t  Beech,  war  correspondent;  Mor-  and  general  manager  of  Capper 
change  even  a  comma  of  anyone  ton  W.  Newman,  political  writer;  Publications,  Inc.,  of  Topeka; 
else’s  editorial  when  we  reprint  John  P.  Carmichael,  rports  rol-  Wharton  Hoch,  editor  and  mana- 
it.”  Readers,  though,  do  frequently  umnist;  Alfred  E.  Prowitt,  news  ger  of  the  Marion  Record-Review; 
spot  misstatements  of  fact  and  do  writer;  and  George  Peebles,  so-  Luman  G.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
not  hesitate  to  point  them  out  in  ciety  photographer.  Alan  Whitney  Belleville  Telescope;  and  Harold 
letters.  of  the  North  Side  Community  P.  Trusler,  president  of  the  Wil- 

Since  “The  Other  Side”  column  Newspapers  receives  an  award  for  Ham  Allen  White  Foundation  of 
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was  started,  Mr.  Johnston  said,  editorials. 


Emporia. 


EDITOR  <5.  P  UBLISH  ER  for  March  31,  1951 


BBB  Gives  Its  Views 
On  'Awards'  in  Ads 

To  THE  Editor:  Because  of 
the  increasing  use  that  is  being 
made  in  advertising  of  awards  of 
honor  bestowed  upon  advertisers, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  con¬ 
siders  it  appropriate  to  focus  the 
attention  of  its  members  on  cer¬ 
tain  ethical  considerations  that 
are  involved  in  the  matter. 

The  Bureau  knows  of  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  honor  awards, 
per  se.  We  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  with  any  use  of  honor 
awards  in  advertising  which  tends 
to  deceive  the  public  or  lead  to 
unfair  competition. 

We  think  an  award  is  a  cheap 
and  contemptible  “gimmick”  that 
is  unworthy  of  American  business 
if  it  is  awarded  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  recipients  will 
contribute,  donate,  buy,  join,  sup¬ 
port  or  otherwise  promote  the  fi¬ 
nancial  welfare  of  the  sponsor, 
directly  or  indirectly.  We  think 
that  ^vertisers  who  exploit  an 
award  in  advertising  that  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for,  directly  or 
in  some  indirect  manner,  are  do¬ 
ing  a  great  disservice  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  to  the  public. 

We  think  that  when  but  one 
award  is  given  in  a  field  and  all 
competition  is  not  considered,  ffie 


award  is  meaningless,  its  accep¬ 
tance  unworthy  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  and  any  use  of  it  in  adver¬ 
tising  which  implies  that  it  was 
won  in  competition  deceives  the 
public  and  is  unfair  to  competi¬ 
tion. 

We  think  that  reference  to 
awards  in  advertising  is  deceptive 
if  the  sponsoring  organizations 
employ  names  which  may  be 
understood  by  the  public  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  broad  field  in  which 
the  awards  are  made,  when  such 
is  not  a  fact. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  any  individual  or  organ¬ 
ization  to  give  awards  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  set  up  its  own  stand¬ 
ards  for  determining  who  shall  re¬ 
ceive  them.  However,  when  use  is 
made  of  awards  in  advertising 
they  become  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  all  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  advertising  have  a 
right  to  see  that  their  use  shall 
not  bring  dishonor  upon  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Edward  L.  Greene, 
General  Manager, 
National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  Allow  me  to 
sound  a  call  to  all  newspapermen 


to  put  down  two  sinister  develop¬ 
ments: 

( 1 )  The  practice  of  press  agents 
of  putting  through  telephone  calls 
to  newspapermen  through  their, 
the  press  agents’,  secretaries.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  hang  onto  the  tele¬ 
phone  while  the  secretary  goes 
about  the  business  of  getting  her 
stuffed  shirt  in  touch  with  you, 
especially  when  experience  has 
shown  that  the  said  stuffed  shirt 
is  only  going  to  talk  a  lot  of  non¬ 
sense.  What’s  insufferable  is  to 
answer  a  colleague’s  telephone  and 
have  the  secretary  go  off  for  a 
long  conference  with  her  principal 
about  a  message  you  should  give 
your  colleague.  Have  press  agents 
become  that  important  to  us? 

(2)  The  practice  of  entertainers 
of  pretending  they  have  only  one 
name,  and  of  our  participating  in 
this  pretense.  There’s  one  who  calls 
herself  Valli,  for  instance,  and  a 
so-called  Hildegarde  and  a  so- 
called  Yvette.  It’s  spreading  like 
measles. 

Today,  I  see  in  the  paper  that 
Solomon  was  the  piano  soloist  last 
night  with  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
Solomon  died  a  long  time  before 
the  piano  was  even  invented. 

The  implication  made  by  these 
one-name  people  is  that  no  one 
else  bearing  that  single  appella¬ 
tion — fore,  aft  or  elsewhere — is 
comparable  to  them  as  a  piano 
player,  night  club  singer  or  what¬ 
ever  they  are  known  for.  It  is  a 


very  silly  affectation,  and  newspa¬ 
permen  who  play  along  with  it 
partake  of  the  silliness. 

Arthur  Halliburton, 
King  Features  Syndicate, 
New  York  City. 


Philadelphia  —  Walter  Lister, 
managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
announced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Stuart  S.  Taylor  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  succeeding  Paul  F. 
Cranston,  who  resigned  recently. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  city 
editor.  He  is  succeeded  by  Stan¬ 
ley  G.  Thompson,  a  news  editor. 
Mr.  Taylor  joined  the  Bulletin 
as  a  reporter  in  1935.  He  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Army  for  five 
years,  rejoined  the  Bulletin  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor  in  1941. 

Mr.  Thompson  joined  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  1947  as  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor. 


Arthur's  Peeves 


Old  BB  Summary 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  March 
17  issue  (page  54)  reports  a 
“new”  basketball  summary  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Keene  Sentinel. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  featuring  sim¬ 
ilar  basketball  summaries,  both  for 
individual  games  and  for  tourneys, 
for  17  years. 

Joseph  R.  Kowal, 

Sports  Editor, 

Polish  Daily  Zgoda, 
Chicago,  111. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Editor 
For  Phila.  Bulletin 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Thoughts  On  Rationing 
Wartime  Linage,  Etc. 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghcon 

CAM  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 

Each  month  brings  either  a  vertised.  More  frequent  was 


from  your  local  trade  schools.  T  {rirrrVA 

Go  back  in  your  files  and  re-  IjUlVigt?  XltJU'OIUS 
call  the  influx  of  ads  under  “ar-  ^ 
tides  for  sale.”  With  the  shortage  D©lll^  0©l 

of  new  household  articles,  private  «  i 

families  had  a  good  market  for  X  Of  wlCISSlllOCl 
used  items.  If  the  next  few  years  p^j.  consecutive  months, 
do  not  show  ^  gam  m  such  das-  Classified  has  set  new  linage  rec- 
sifications  it  will  be  the  fault  of  ^^ds  in  the  52-city  measurements 


your  own  department. 

There  is  one  other  reminder 


by  Media  Records. 

Classified  broke  the  record  for 


that  is  far  from  pleasant  to  antici-  September  linage,  amassing  a  to- 
Each  month  brings  either  a  vertised.  More  frequent  was  a  pate,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  situa-  tal  of  45,887,484  lines,  for  i 
new  shortage  or  a  new  govern-  clearance  with  the  U.  S.  Employ-  tion  bound  to  rejwat  itself.  War  slight  margin  over  the  former 
ment  regulation  with  an  effect  on  ment  Service  before  accepting  brings  sadness  with  the  loss  of  September  record  set  in  1948. 
Classified  linage,  l^fore  we  don  “out-of-town”  Help  Wanted.  While  loved  ones  and  families  select  the  it  continued  with  a  new  record 
our  worst  worried  expression,  let’s  rationing  was  in  effect,  the  local  “in  Memoriam”  columns  to  pay  for  October,  when  the  47,678,263 
look  back  to  the  last  war  period,  department  refused  display  Help  public  tribute.  Some  newspapers  lines  surpassed  the  1948  October 


Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  is  Wanted. 


insert  a  star  in  such  notices  as  a  high  and  beat  out  May,  1948,  as 


the  prospect  of  advertising  ration-  Carroll  M.  Carroll,  CAM,  special  designation.  Others  use  a  the  biggest  Classified  month  in 
ing.  Increased  advertising  has  en-  New  York  Times,  chairman  of  dignified  mailing  piece  to  remind  history.  November  and  December 

larged  the  newspaper  size  and  in-  ANCAM’s  Help  Wanted  commit-  the  families  of  the  service  they  scored  big  gains,  winding  up  1950 

creased  circulation  has  taken  a  tee,  has  met  several  times  with  provide.  with  a  grand  total  of  510,632,633 

healthy  bite  into  our  newsprint  government  officials.  Prompt  ac-  lines,  but  not  enough  to  beat' the 

supply.  We  find  the  demand  is  ceptance  of  the  cooperation  of  Druggists  Using  1948  total  of  522,445,773  lines, 

greater  than  the  supply.  During  publishers  and  their  newspapers  vVont  Ad  8  Years  Now  Classified  is  off  to  two 

the  war  it  was  lack  of  nianpower  was  voiced  by  Robert  C.  Good-  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  an  average-  big  months-January  with  42,772,. 
for  the  mills  and  a  curtailment  of  win.  Director  USES.  certainly  not  “small-  >86  lines  and  Februarv  with  40.- 


with  a  grand  total  of  510,632,633 
lines,  but  not  enough  to  beat  the 
1948  total  of  522,445,773  lines. 

Now  Classified  is  off  to  two 
big  months — January  with  42,772,. 
186  lines  and  February  with  40,. 


newsprint  import.  It  is  quite  pos-  As  a  result,  frequent  consulta-  town.”  We  heard  of  a  Classified  355,219 — which  are  far  out  in 
sible  both  of  these  factors  may  tion  between  the  CAM  and  USES  venture  that  started  on  the  Lan-  front  of  the  1950  figures.  CAMs 
again  enter  the  picture.  will  govern  the  policy  of  man-  siate  Journal  over  eight  years  have  their  sights  on  a  new  yearly 

‘Space  Savers’  Still  Active  power  problems  in  respective  ago,  still  producing  revenue  for  record  well  over  the  half-billion 


If  rationing  becomes  the  order,  areas.  Under  the  current  situation  paper  and  results  for  the  ad-  mark, 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  fbere  is  no  immediate  anticipa-  vertisers.  The  advertisers  are  drug 
we  stilt  have  many  of  the  old  ®f  severe  restrictions  on  Help  store  accounts;  nine  of  them  run-  Klassified  Kid 
“space  savers”  still  in  effect  in  our  Wanted  Advertising.  ning  daily  on  yearly  contracts.  Accepts  New  ] 

Classified  section.  Remember  Linage  Increases?  Sam  Abrams,  staff  member.  This  story  g( 

Few  newspapers  returned  to  an 


ning  daily  on  yearly  contracts. 
Sam  Abrams,  staff  member. 


Accepts  New  Position 

This  story  goes  back  a  few 


Projecting  our  memory  back  who  originally  sold  eight  out  of  years  when  William  Karkov  joined 


8-column  page.  Our  page  folios  to  the  days  of  World  War  II  we  the  nine  druggists,  tells  of  this  ex-  the  Classified  staff  of  the  Santa 
are  still  2-columns,  instead  of  can  recount  a  number  of  trends  perience;  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat. 


resulting  id  increased  linage  for 
specific  classifications. 

The  shortage  of  new  items  cre¬ 


ate  still  z-columns,  instead  of  can  recount  a  number  of  trends  perience:  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat. 

across  the  page.  Many  of  us  re-  resulting  id  increased  linage  for  “My  theory  on  selling  Classi-  The  newspaper  decided  his  name 

duced  the  point  size  of  type,  stop-  specific  classifications.  fied  has  been  to  create  a  market  was  a  natural  for  Classified  idea 

ped  indenting  after  the  first  line.  The  shortage  of  new  items  ere-  for  the  advertiser.  I  sold  the  tification.  He  was  named  and  ex 

r^uced  the  number  of  Classifica-  ated  a  demand  for  servicing  and  North  Side  Pharmacy  on  the  tre-  ploited  as  “Karkov  the  Klassi 

tions,  cut  down  on  promotion.  repairs.  New  car  dealers  expanded  mendous  reader  interest.  The  most  fied  Kid.” 

It  is  questionable  where  Classi-  service  departments.  Garages  and  convincing  test  was  an  ad  for  On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  for  ex 
fied  can  contribute  more  this  time  repair  shops  became  regular  ad-  ‘cattle  remedy.’  A  stock  that  had  ample,  it  was  changed  to  “O’Kar 

without  serious  damage  to  reader  vertisers.  Tire  recapping  was  a  been  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves  kov  the  O’Klassifed  Kid”  and 

interest.  It  should  be  up  to  the  flourishing  business.  Home  im-  for  years.  It  was  to  be  thrown  a  front-page  story  written  with  all 

rest  of  the  paper  to  consider  sav-  provement  advertisers  reaped  the  away.  I  suggested  a  Want  Ad  the  brogue-packed  humor  that  cr^ 

‘“8S.  benefits  of  higher  incomes  of  fam-  that  created  a  complete  sellout,  ated  word-of-mouth  publicity. 

If  advertisers  are  to  be  ra-  flies  who  converted  private  homes  Since  then  he  has  been  a  reg-  Just  recently  Mr.  Karkov  ac 
tioned,  let  it  be  for  all  advertising,  into  two  apartments.  Others,  un-  ular  daily  advertiser.  cepted  an  offer  to  direct  Classi 

In  Classified,  plan  to  accept  ads  able  to  build  or  buy,  renovated  “Another  that  started  eight  fied  for  the  Pocatello  Idaho  Slate 


If  advertisers  are  to  be  ra-  flies  who  converted  private  homes  Since  then  he  has  been  a  reg-  Just  recently  Mr.  Karkov  ac 
tioned,  let  it  be  for  all  advertising,  into  two  apartments.  Others,  un-  ular  daily  advertiser.  cepted  an  offer  to  direct  Classi 

In  Classified,  plan  to  accept  ads  able  to  build  or  buy,  renovated  “Another  that  started  eight  fied  for  the  Pocatello  Idaho  Slate 
from  everyone.  Refuse  space,  but  their  home.  Those  offering  a  re-  years  ago  was  the  Sisco  Drug  Journal.  The  P.D.  gave  him  quite 
not  the  ad.  pair  service  were  excellent  pros-  store.  They  used  the  first  full-  a  publicity  sendoff  with  a  feature 


not  the  ad. 

So  much  for  rationing. 

Caution  with  Help  Wanted 


pects  for  advertising. 


column  Classified  ad  for  a  Na-  story  and  announced  Chet  Sturm. 


Shortage  of  new  cars  created  tional  Rexall  sale.  The  proprietor  former  assistant  CAM,  as  his  sue 


Since  1950,  Help  Wanted  has  an  improved  market  for  private  said,  ‘some  items  often  advertised  cessor  and  June  Konnoff  as  the 
risen  steadily.  Naturally,  this  re-  car  sales.  The  military  draft  exclusively  in  Classified  sell  the  new  assistant. 


fleets  economic  conditions.  Gov-  caused  the 
ernment  defense  jobs  have  pro-  younger  set. 
vided  positions  for  both  unem-  We  all  n 


caused  the  sale  of  cars  by  the  fastest.  People  must  read  them!’ 
younger  set.  Besides  the  usual  drug  varieties 


vided  positions  for  both  unem-  We  all  remember  the  demand  they  advertised  their  fountain  Opens  Ad  Service 
ployed  and  those  anxious  to  once  for  rooms  and  apartments.  Today,  luncheon  and  induced  trade  from  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Garland 
again  leave  normal  employment  we  have  many  more  apartments  to  many  blocks  away.  P.  Baker,  display  advertising  rep- 

for  the  big-money.  Bear  in  mind,  meet  the  housing  problem.  Since  “Still  another  druggist  tried  an  resentative  of  the  Charleston  Gn¬ 
at  this  writing  we  are  not  on  a  the  war,  apartment  housing  has  ad  for  Sciatico  as  relief  for  neu-  zette,  has  opened  the  Baker  In¬ 


full  wartime  basis.  If  and  when  increased  80%.  The  demand  will  ritis,  rheumatism,  etc.  It  pulled  stitute  of  Advertising  to  instruct 
such  time  arrives  something  must  increase  and  this  time  we  have  such  excellent  results  the  manu-  in  advertising  for  newspapers, 
be  done  to  stir,  recruit,  or  draft  the  advertisers  to  provide  the  facturer  is  now  using  Classified  radio  and  television.  He  formerly 


labor  to  vital  industries. 

The  first  caution  step  has  been 


supply. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion. 


for  all  their  dealers. 


served  as  promotion  manager  for 


‘Richard’s  Drug  reports,  of  all  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  as 


taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  more  money  is  borrowed  during  the  advertising  media  they  have  Advertising  manager  of  the  Go¬ 
to  protect  against  pirating  of  la-  “flush”  years,  than  during  depres-  tried,  Classifi^  is  the  only  one  vington  (Va.)  Virginian.  He  r^ 

bor.  In  the  last  war  ANCAM  sions.  People  will  borrow  for  lux-  with  noticeable  results.  %)ecialized  mains  with  the  Gazette, 

provided  splendid  cooperation  to  uries  when  they  see  regular  in-  items  attract  buyers  from  exten-  ■ 

both  government  and  industries,  come  ahead.  All  indications  sug-  sive  central  Michigan  area.  r*  t  t  ‘  rt 

Newspapers  generally  adopted  gest  fine  results  for  “Money  to  “Probst  Drug  gives  credit  to  v^OIltGSt  Ul  L^llCTWa 
rules  to  lessen  the  amount  of  la-  Loan  advertisers.  Classified  for  extending  service  Ottawa — ^The  Ottawa  Evening 

bor  switching  from  one  area  to  With  employment  up,  provid-  from  a  neighborhood  store  to  city-  Citizen  has  embarked  on  a  4(> 
another.  ing  a  steady  income,  workers  will  wide  patronage.  They  added  a  day  “Match  the  Twins  Contest 

_< _  _ • _  _ * -1 _ A.* _ A— _ 


In  some  cities,  newspapers  give  serious  consideration  to  spe-  delivery  unit  and  additional  per-  for  prizes  wihch  include  two  aut^ 

would  refuse  to  allow  the  large  cialized  education  for  after  hours,  sonnel  because  of  their  increased  mobiles  and  numerous  pieces  oi 

salaries  or  wage  scales  to  be  ad-  You’ll  find  a  good  sales  reception  business.”  household  appliancej^_ 
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Hospital  to  Get 
$717,970  More 
Of  Daily's  Profit 

Toronto — ^Toronto  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  will  be  richer  by 
$717,970  as  the  result  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  Supreme  Court  which  dis¬ 
allowed  a  claim  by  heirs  of  the 
late  John  Ross  Robertson  against 
profits  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

The  amount  represents  what 
trustees  of  the  Telegram  set  aside 
out  of  profits  for  depreciation  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1947.  The  ap¬ 
pellants  maintained  this  amount 
was  excessive  and  also  should 
have  reverted  to  them  because 
it  was  income.  Justice  G.  A.  Gale 
held  the  money  was  properly  put 
into  the  newspaper’s  depreciation 
account. 

A  clause  in  the  Robertson  will 
stated  that  upon  the  death  of  his 
widow  and  two  sons,  the  Telegram 
should  be  sold  and  the  assets  of 
the  estate  transferred  to  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  estate. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased 
by  George  McCullagh,  publisher 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1948,  for  a  sum  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3,610,000.  Executors 
and  trustees  still  are  engaged  in 
the  process  of  transferring  residue 
of  the  estate  to  hospital  trustees. 

$12,500,000  Hospital 
Queues  that  lined  up  blocks 
long  recently  to  see  “the  world’s 
finest  children’s  hospital,”  were 
faced  inside  its  magnificent  en¬ 
trance  hall  with  a  large  oil  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who, 
though  he  died  in  1^18,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  more  than  anyone  else 
for  the  success  of  the  new  hos¬ 
pital,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  daughter, 
Goldie,  died  of  scarlet  fever  in 
1881  and  shortly  after  that  he 
made  his  first  trip  up  the  creaking 
stairs  of  the  private  house  where 
a  few  iron  cots  marked  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  total  effort  on  behalf  of 
children.  It  had  been  started  by 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  but  it 
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was  virtually  without  public  sup¬ 
port  and  penniless. 

Mr.  Rc^rtson  used  the  Tele¬ 
gram  unsparingly  in  the  cause  of 
the  Ho^ital  for  Sick  Children. 
He  gave  an  entire  hospital  to  his 
protege  institution — the  Lakeside 
Home  for  Little  Children — in 
1882,  and  later  enlarged  it.  In 
1905  he  built  the  first  nurses’  resi¬ 
dence. 

Personal  Check  for  $100,000 

His  last  check,  for  more  than 
$100,000,  signed  just  before  his 
death,  was  payable  to  the  hospital 
and  his  will  ordered  the  Telegram 
trustees  to  continue  giving  pub¬ 
licity  and  $10,000  a  year  to  the 
hospital.  Further  profits  were 
ploughed  back  into  the  Robertson 
estate.  When  the  paper  was  sold 
in  1948  the  proceeds  plus  most 
of  the  accumulated  profits  became 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  hos¬ 
pital. 


The  same  policy  of  publicity 
for  the  hospital  is  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Telegram’s  present 
publisher,  Mr.  McCullagh. 

Just  how  eflfective  long-term 
publicity  plus  the  hospital’s  own 
fine  record  could  be  became  ap¬ 
parent  in  1945  and  1949  during 
the  building  fund  campaigns:  a 
total  of  $12,500,000  was  collected, 
part  of  it  from  government  grants, 
but  a  large  proportion  from  pub¬ 
lic  donation.  In  that  publicity 
campaign  the  Telegram  was  no 
longer  alone.  A  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  more  than  200  news¬ 
papermen,  radiomen,  advertising 
experts  and  promotion  men,  met 
with  doctors  and  staff.  Though 
millions  of  words  assailed  the  pub¬ 
lic,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
readers  or  listeners  grew  tired  of 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
money  was  pouring  in  and  showed 
no  signs  of  drying  up. 


Canton  Repository 
Quizzes  5,200  Pupils 

Canton,  O. — Boys  outsmarted 
girls  15-to-I  in  general  knowledge 
of  things '  going  on  about  them 
and  information  which  can’t  be 
gained  from  textbooks. 

This  was  the  indication  from  a 
quiz  contest  conducted  by  the 
Canton  Repository  anoong  5,200 
high  school  pupils. 

Witl)  the  cooperation  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  held  a  100-question  quiz  in 
four  schools.  Participation  by  pu¬ 
pils  was  compulsory. 

The  questions,  prepared  in  the 
news  department  of  the  Repos¬ 
itory,  were  based  on  local,  state, 
national  and  international  infor¬ 
mation. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  were  given 
as  prizes.  Of  the  16  winners,  only 
one,  a  freshman,  was  a  girl. 


"The  cautious  seldom  err!" 


The  words  of  the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  though 
written  centuries  ago,  still  apply  today.  The 
space  buyer,  cautious  enough  to  look  deep  enough  into 
Norristown’s  multi-million  dollar  market  does  not 
err  .  .  .  because  caution  dictates  Norristown’s  own  home  town 
newspaper  is  essential  in  selling  Norristown  .  .  . 
thin  metropolitan  newspaper  circulation  will  not  do  the  job! 
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SYNDICATES 


Crime  Probe  Influencing 
Feature  Offerings 


By  Jane  McMoster 


ney’s  version  of  the  Lewis  Carroll 
classic.  And  come  it  will,  as  a 
movie,  in  September,  and  as  16 
Sunday  color  pages  in  newspapers 
Sept.  2  and  thereafter.  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  which  successfully  distrib¬ 
uted  Disney’s  “Cinderella”  as  a 
special  Sunday  page  series  last 
year,  is  the  syndicate. 

The  “Alice”  pages  are  produced 
at  Disney  Studios  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Studio  Art  Editor  Frank 
Reilly.  King  does  the  editing. 


A  BOOK  by  Senator  Estes  Ke-  ‘Coogy'  Sunday  Page  ^ 

from  Herald  Tribune 

tnc  c^natc  Crime  Investisation.  is  *  •  *  i  •  o  * 

being  offered  to  New  York  syndi-  Irving  Spector  Hoffman  Series 

cates  for  distribution  to  news-  ^  ®  I  The  New  Yor» 

paners  it  was  leanw/t  iinf  Syndicate  oI 

Kh  A,  7*  by  became  infatuated  with  the 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  offers  Paul  Hoff- 


Spot  News  for  Class 

Berkeley,  Calif.— Stndents  of 
the  newspaper  business  InaIlag^ 
ment  class  of  the  University  of 
California  joumalisni  depart¬ 
ment  here  receive  copies  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  weekly  by 
air  express. 

The  service  was  requested  by 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  head 
of  the  department,  and  Charles 
L.  Nicholson,  professional  con¬ 
sultant  who  directs  the  course. 


It’s  understood  that  one  of  the  That  helos  explain  the  locale  former  Marshall  atej  prgss  has  won  first  prize  of 

largest  magazines  has  spoken  for  of  his  Sundav  pace  due  Mav  '’7  administrator  were  run  as  a  $250  in  Look  Magazine’s  sixth  an- 

tk..  _ fj _ • _  pdge,  uuc  may  _/  art^le  n  Ti/o  _ i  i _ : _ _ u:. 


the  piece.  Other  considerations:  the  '^0x7  HEiA^D 

Whether  or  not  Kefauvers  Hoop-  Tribune  Syndicate.  The  char-  j  m  « 

^  good  in  July  as  it  acters  apparently  stem  from  20  ,  c 


News  and  Notes 


nual  boxing  photos  contest.  His 
picture,  captioned,  “Sit  Down. 
You’re  Rocking  the  Boat,”  shows 


is  in  March;  and  whether  or  not  years  of  animated  cartooning  and  The  “Abbie  An’  Slats”  contest,  Jake  LaMotta  upending  Laurent 

the  committee’s  report  to  Con-  the  result:  “In  animation,  you  get  '^bich  called  for  drawings  of  an  Dauthuille  in  Detroit, 

gress  will  leave  anything  still  to  so  you  consider  that  animals  are  invisible  woman,  drew  100,000  en-  Second  prize  of  $100  went  to 

be  said.  people”  United  Feature  Syndicate  another  Associated  Press  staffer, 

At  any  rate,  news  syndicates  Mr. '  Specter’s  career  goes  back  reports.  Contest  results  will  be  Mathew  Zimmerman,  who  also  re- 

as  well  as  crime  syndicates  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the  age  announced  in  the  strip  Apnl  27.  ceived  an  honorable  mentiOB 

within  Kefauver’s  ken,  and  the  in-  of  14.  At  14,  he  tucked  some  of  (  Lil  Abner  )  Ca^  also  has  award  of  $25. 
vestigation  has  given  the  news  his  drawings  under  his  ann,  hied  ®  contest  going:  to  find  the  sweet-  Larry  Sharkey  of  the  Los  An- 

crowd  some  ideas  for  features,  from  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  to  ^be  world  (for  homely  geUs  Times  was  a  double  winner: 

Some  possibilities  (purely  in  the  the  Walt  Disney  studio,  in  Holly-  Nancy  O.).  third  prize  ($50)  and  an  honor- 

realm  of  speculation  so  far);  a  wood — only  to  learn  that  Mr.  ^  collection  of  Out  Our  able  mention, 
column  by  “fiery”  Senator  Tobey  Disney  was  “out.”  He  came  back  cartoons  by  NEA  Service  s  Honorable  mentions  alw  wre 

as  the  cliche  goes;  and  a  series  of  that  night  though  and  noticing  a  Williams  is  just  off  the  book  awarded  Joe  Martin  of  the  Pmi- 
articles  by  Sidney  Brodson,  Mil-  light  on  at  the  back,  gathered  his  presses.  adelphia  Inquirer,  and  Harry  Har- 

waukee  lawyer  -  turned  -  gambler  courage  and  walked  right  into  a  •  ^  i  ris  of  AP. 

who  talked  frankly  and  intelli-  story  conference  attended  by,  FootWGQI  in  ColOI  " 

gently  about  his  affairs.  among  others,  Walt  Disney.  Chicago  —  A  full  color  page  *G©t  AcCTUaintGCl' 


gently  about  his  affairs. 


...  “They  all  seemed  amused  and  devoted  to  womens  looiwear  Am^pio  t«-x  Tht>  <:iaiul- 

Mr.  Disney  was  kind.”  says  Mr.  styles  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Enterprising  Features  has  Spector.  “He  told  me  there’d  be  March  15  climaxed  a  series  of  pyj,jisj,ed  a  132-page  “Get  Ac- 
quickly  prepared  a  feature  on  the  f  .T!  ?!. pre-Easter  fashion  features.  P"  '  edition  acknowledging 


Chicago  —  A  full  color  page  ‘Get  AcquaintGd* 


published  a  132-page  “Get  Ac- 

rise  of  organized  crime  which  ^  bo'sbed  school.”  ti"  o  •  Ge^  Acquaint^'^Week^  It  contata^ 

Hm"coS:imo"'Lho"|ot'rmDe§  too1ilst%whThaf  reStirSau^t  64-PagG  Hom©  SgcUOD  ^^re  than  2,700  line  cut  can«- 
off)  through  Costello  The  motion  picture  cartooning  at  the  Lexington,  Ky.  —  The  Sunday  tures  of  San  Angelo  busiMss  pe 

Sries  Tn  coS?  stnn  ^  College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  Herald-Leader  ran  a  64-page  tab-  sons  as  well  as  feature  stones  on 

whiDDed  im  thl  tJidn’t  finish  school.  He  left  with  loid  section  on  homemaking  all  social,  professional  and  mdus- 


whipped  up  with  the  editorial  help 
of  Editor  George  Kearney  of 


half  a  year  still  to  go  at  the  age  March  18. 


trial  organizations. 


Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia,  Universal 

and  is  for  immediate  release  Studios.  A  year  and  a  half  later 

The  text  is  by  Walter  Gibson.  to  Disney  s  as  an  assis- 

who  originated  the  character,  “The  ^  became  an 

Shadow,”  which  hovers  about  ra-  animator  for  Columbia  Studios, 
dio  and  comic  books.  Norman  „ 

Myers,  who  drew  Ledger  Syndi-  '  'I  the  develop- 

cate’s  recent  “Backgrounds”  fea-  ment  of  the  Bugs  Bunny  type  of 
ture  is  the  artist  humor  (zany,  wacky  humor  as 

opposed  to  sweet,  cute  animals,  he 

Show  Letters?  ex^ains.)  . 

Mr.  Spector  s  animals,  none  of 
Another  recent  news  item  might  which  struck  us  as  sweet,  include 
also  result  in  a  newspaper  feature,  the  title  character,  which  has 
At  least  one  large  syndicate  has  a  rather  faint  resemblance  to  a 


Feathers  for  fnnnybones! 


also  result  in  a  newspaper  feature,  the  title  character,  which  has 
At  least  one  large  syndicate  has  a  rather  faint  resemblance  to  a 
London  representative  looking  in-  cougar  and  serves  mainly  as  the 
to  serial  possibilities  of  G.  B.  interlocutor  of  the  piece.  Others 
Shaw’s  love  letters  to  Mrs.  Pat-  are  Big  Moe.  a  bear;  a  tortoise; 
rick  Campbejl,  late  actress.  Shaw’s  and  Arresting  Sam.  a  deputized 


recently-published 


ordered  dog. 


publication  of  the  correspondence 
— which  may  or  may  not  turn  out 
to  be  suitable  for  syndication. 


The  cartoonist,  who  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  Famous  Studios  as  a 
writer,  started  the  strip  as  a  small- 


Los  Angeles  Mirror  Enter-  sized  Sunday  filler  in  December. 
PRISES  Syndicate  reports  good  r  w  j  i  j* 

success  with  a  serial  version  of  Alice  In  Wonaerland 


Blanche  Patch’s  book,  “Thirty 
Years  with  G.  B.  S.”  Miss  Patch, 


Sunday  Page  Series 

As  early  as  1946.  articles  ap- 


Shaw’s  secretary,  was  a  beneficiary  peared  telling  about  the  coming  of 


of  his  will,  incidentally. 


‘Alice  In  Wonderland,”  Walt  Dis- 


Life  is  just  a  bowl  of  gags  to  the  panel  cartoonist. . .  ^3 

who  thinks  everyday  happenings  hold  more  howls 
than  a  baby's  convention  . . .  and  that  nothing  is 
funnier  than  people  acting  like  human  beings... 

Laughing  Matter 

...takes  its  fun  where  it  finds  it.  and  serves  it® 
in  a  two  column  panel,  six  days  a  week.  Sak 
imaginative  impressario  of  inkpot  incongruity 
^  sold  his  first  gag  cartoon  to  the  SEP  at  age  21 
I  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League... is  a  piaw- 

\  V  accordion  player,  sports  enthusiast,  reader  of  tk 

\  classics...a  much  more  serious  guy  than  the  charact®^ 

V  \y  he  draws.  For  a  sure  circulation  draw ...  phone,  wirt 
r  or  write  for  proofs  and  prices,  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manag® 

Chicago  Tribune~New  York  Biews 

^  mm _ JVew*  ButlMma,  NmwK  Vork 

Sgnaicatc  THkmm*  roM>«r,  Lhte$t0» 
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Rossetto  Heads 
Linotype  Co. 
Research  Dept. 


Recruiting  for  CD 

The  New  York  News  went 
into  the  business  of  recruiting 
Civil  Defense  aides  this  week. 
The  first  newspaper  CD  recruh- 
Louis  Rossetto  has  been  named  jng  station  in  New  York  Chy 
director  of  research  of  the  Mer-  ^  ^ 

genthaler  Linotype  Co.  He  sue-  ,  ..  n  u  r  x. 

ceeds  Col.  Gordon  B.  Welch,  who  formation  Bureau  by  F.  M. 
has  been  named  president  of  president  of  the  News, 

Davidson  Corp.,  Chicago,  a  sub-  at  a  ceremony  attended  by 
sidiary  of  Linotype.  Grover  Whalen,  co-ordinator  of 

Shortly  after  joining  the  com-  cD  recruHing,  and  Robert 

pany  in  1948,  Mr  Rossetto  was  Manhattan  chairman 

named  assistant  director  of  re-  " 

search,  a  position  he  held  until  his  recrurtmg. 

recent  appointment.  He  is  a  native  - 

of  New  York  City,  graduate  of  h Gallerv  Wino 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  ““  ^auery  vvmg 
York  with  a  BS  degree,  and  holder  ror  Houston  Hurte 
of  a  degree  in  mechanical  engi-  San  Angelo,  Tex. — An  ; 
neering  from  Columbia  University,  lery  wing  named  for  I- 


San  Angelo,  Tex. — An  art  gal¬ 
lery  wing  named  for  Houston 


From  1936,  until  joining  the  Army  Harte,  publisher  of  the  Standard- 


several  months  before  Pearl  Har-  Times  and  Evening  Standard,  was 


bor,  he  attended  evening  classes  formally  dedicated  here  March 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  25. 


where  he  studied  thermodynamics 
for  credit  toward  a  PhD  degree. 


It’s  an  addition  to  the  Helen 
King  Kendall  Gallery  and  was 


During  this  period,  Mr.  Rossetto  built  especially  to  house  the  orig- 
was  employed  as  a  development  inal  paintings  for  “In  Our  Image”, 


engineer  with  the  Steam  Division  a  book  of  Biblical  stories  edited  by 
of  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Mr.  Harte.  The  paintings  are  the 


Company  in  South  Philadelphia,  work  of  Guy  Rowe,  Time  maga- 
Subsequently,  he  designed  the  first  zine  cover  artist. 


high-speed  propulsion  units  for  “In  Our  Image”  was  published 


Navy  destroyers.  Other  propulsion  in  1949  by  Oxford  University 
units  for  heavy  battleships,  and  Press.  A  Catholic  version,  also 


aircraft  carriers  of  the  “Franklin”  edited  by  Mr.  Harte  and  published 


class,  were  also  undertaken  by  Mr.  in  1950,  was  awarded  a  $5,000 


In  April,  1941,  Mr.  Rossetto  re-  phers. 


prize  in  February  by  the  Christo- 


signed  from  Westinghouse  to  enter 
Army  Ordnance,  where  he  subse- 


The  Harte  Wing  of  the  Kendall 
Gallery  was  made  possible  through 


quently  rose  from  Lieutenant  to  contributions  totalling  $6,000  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  For  a  time,  he  San  Angelo  art  enthusiasts. 


was  technical  Army  assistant  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  De¬ 
troit,  later  being  napied  officer-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Fire  Control  Design 


Times  Fax  Expands 

Because  of  a  large  increase  in 


Division  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  government  orders.  Times  Fac- 
in  Philadelphia.  His  work  there  simile  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  New 


included  the  complete  integration  York  Times,  is  moving  from  the 


of  anti-aircraft  fire  control  appara-  Times  building  to  a  six-story  fac- 


tus,  which  was  used  to  find  the  tory  on  W.  58th  Street,  New 
range  of  enemy  bombers  auto-  York  City. 


matically. 


During  World  War  II,  the  com- 


In  1946,  following  release  from  pany  turned  out  1,000  “top  secret” 
the  Army,  Mr.  Rossetto  returned  facsimile  machines  for  the  Signal 


to  Westinghouse,  where  he  was  Corps, 
assigned  to  the  Aviation  Gas  Tur¬ 
bine  Division.  He  was  section  en- 
gineer  for  the  “Yankee”  engine, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  jet  en- 
gines  put  into  operational  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  McDonnell  “Phan- 
tom.”  This  was  the  first  plane 
adopted  by  the  Navy  for  full  car-  Aofr 
rier  operational  rating.  IN  Ik 


WHAVSNiW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


ill! 


Ayer  Trophy  Judges 

Philadelphia — ^Three  leaders  in 
the  ffelds  of  public  affairs,  art  and 
printing  will  judge  entries  in 
Ayer’s  21st  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography,  They  are 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Merle  Armitage,  art  director  of 
Look  and  Quick,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  and  John  L.  Frazier  editor 
of  Inland  Printer. 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


FEATURES  WITH 
— A  PURPOSE — 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC  QUIZ  HALL 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  famous 
newspaper  feature  that  follows 
the  unique  “5-ln-l"  formula. 
It  saves  space,  avoids  column 
monotony.  He  covers  Love, 
Children,  Marriage,  Personality 
and  Mental  Health  each  week. 


A  column  that  receives  un¬ 
rivaled  reader  popularity. 


A  6  X  per  week  feature  by  an 
authority  In  the  field  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Psychiatry. 


This  Is  a  quiz  that  Is  popular 
with  the  whole  family.  It  is 
streamlined  for  men,  women 
and  teen-agers.  It  offers  the 
famous  multiple  choice  formula. 
Senator  Hall,  an  editor  himself, 
prepares  the  questions  to  be 
intriguing  and  just  difficult 
enough  to  capture  attention  of 
both  the  scholar  and  the  man 
on  the  street.  A  6  x  per  week 
column. 


FOREIGN  FAX 


GARDEN  FAX 


Dr.  John  B.  Crane’s  newsy  and 
factual  day-by-day  account  of 
what’s  happening  In  Western 
Efurope.  A  trained  economist, 
Dr.  Crane  presents  a  keen  analy¬ 
sis  of  foreign  affairs.  It  Is 
current.  It  comes  to  you  direct 
from  European  capitals  and 
cities.  In  “Q  te  A’’  style  that 
makes  It  fiexlble  fex-  your  space 
problem.  A  3  x  per  week  fea¬ 
ture. 


Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton,  a  top¬ 
most  authority  on  garden,  farm, 
flowers,  fertilizers  and  pest 
controls.  A  year-round  fea¬ 
ture  that  Is  usually  popular 
with  gardeners.  Gardening  is 
a  hobby  that  takes  In  a  huge 
block  of  the  American  pec^le 
right  now.  3  x  per  week  col- 


ALTAR  STAIRS 


DOWN  TO  EARTH 


Dr.  J.  Marvin  Rast,  theologian 
and  former  college  president, 
authors  a  7  x  per  week  religious 
feature  that  Is  tops  on  5  psycho¬ 
logical  coimts.  A  sermonette 
of  150  words.  A  unique  style. 
Possesses  the  dramatic  short 
story  appeal.  Inspirational  I 


Prof.  Camak  (from  down 
Robert  Quillen’s  way)  combines 
Quillen’s  epigrammatic  style 
with  the  Will  Rogers  homespun 
humorous  phll06(^hy.  A  2  x 
per  week  feature. 


A  NEW  FEATURE  AVAILABLE 


WESTERN  EUROPE  DAY  BY  DAY 


A  6  X  per  week  feature  by  Dr.  John  Crane,  on  the  spot  in  Western 
Europe’s  capitals.  A  NEW  FE.4TrKE  AVAILABLE — narrative  report 
that  comes  to  you  direct.  This  feature  also  contains  a  marked  degree 
of  women’s  Interest.  From  500  to  700  words.  Dr.  Crane  has  the  knack 
of  sensing  undersurface  Intrigues  that  escape  the  average  reporter, 
REASONABLE  IN  RATE! 


WRITE  —  PHOINE  or  WIRE 


For  Rates 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  (11) 
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PROMOTION 


figures  revealed  by  this  unusual  In  the  Trade 


American  Weekly  Talks 
In  Heartbeats  of  People 


rwearch  project  lies  a  story  of  Hitting  the  books  right  artHind 

U  S  worker  progress  hard  to  Cincinnati 

io<i  D  11  D  11  •  .U  (0-)  Times-Star  should  certainly 

1  Jk  ^  have  claimed  attention  with  ih 

14th  the  Tiir^s-Star  has  issued.  captioned  “Our  customers 

Since  937,  the  paper  has  pro-  ^ig  income  taxes.”  The  ad 

duced  this  research  based  on  the  strikingly  illustrated  with  a 

payrolls  of  Cmcinnati  firms  for  drawing  of  a  man’s  hand  pulling 
the  month  of  Octi^er.  money  out  of  his  pants  pocket 

The  current  poll  shows  healthy  ^ 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Gilbert  E.  Mott,  promotion  Now  this  is  a  promotion  to  industrial  progress  in  the  Times-  tn  makp  wnnHfr  » 

manager  of  the  y4mer/ca«  Weekly,  warm  the  very  cockles  of  the  Star  area.  For  the  first  time  in  it  ’ 

_ _ _  _ _ _ _ :j  *u^  u:,,* _  ...... _  _i _  nlDrc  UOn  I  indK.C  11. 


agrees  with  something  we  said  cliche  expert’s  heart.  Nor  is  the  history,  payrolls  are  above  the 
here  some  weeks  ago,  that  cur-  moral  of  it  missed  in  the  copy  it  half  -  billion  -  dollar  mark  —  and 


For  an  eye-grabber,  we  nomi¬ 
nate  Parade’s  current  ad  captioned 


rent  magazine  promotion  seems  to  contains.  Here  is  a  result  meas-  22%  above  last  year’s.  Estimates  Queen  who  lost*^  three 


be  selling  the  sideshows  rather  ured  not  in  our  commercial  dol-  based  on  payroll  reports  of  301 


than  the  main  tent. 


lars  and  cents,  but  in  the  heart-  cooperating  firms  show  annual  in¬ 


crowns.”  The  caption  is  intrigu¬ 
ing  enough.  The  accompanying 


“filing  a  magazine  ”  he  says,  beats  of  the  people.  Nothing  come  of  Greater  Cincmnati  work-  photograph  will  make  you  gasp 
isnt  much  different  from  selling  could  be  more  persuasive  of  the  ers  to  be  $531,263,437,  or  an  aoH  thp  «tr»rv  iHa  rr*n«  iaIU  mLmii 


a  can  of  soup.  You  can  extol  the  impact  of  a  publication  on  its  average  of  $3,366  a  year.  $64.73  ^alf ^mel^Lt^^in^editodal'*^^^^^^ 

values  of  the  soup  product  from  readers.  This  is  superlative  pro-  a  week.  tures,  should  make  any  advertising 

the  roof-tops,  spend  millions  of  motion.  Yet  it  is  the  kind  of  Even  at  todays  prices,  that  s  a  man  do  some  re-ficurinB  The  ad’s 

dollars  promoting  it,  but  if  no-  thing  every  n^spa^r  can  do  on  lot  of  grocerks.  Employment,  too.  gimgher  is  one  for  promotion 

body  likes  It  when  they  eat  It,  you  some  scale.  Why  don  t  we  have  us  at  a  peak,  with  157,828  cur-  n-oni,.  tr.  rpmAmSer-  ‘•Rpmemhpr 


will  soon  be  out  of  the  soup  biisi-  more  of  it? 
ness. 

“Showing  results  in  dollars  and  The  Banner  Marches 
cents  is  part  of  the  job  of  promo-  For  a  long  time,  as 


cents  is  part  of  the  job  of  promo-  For  a  long  time,  as  we  recall,  have  increased  136%.  Employ- 
tion.  It  is  just  as  important,  how-  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  was  ment  since  then  has  gone  up  one 
ever,  to  show  that  a  publication’s  the  only  newspaper  to  have  a  ma-  third.  oaiery  Colon  V.^liea 

real  customers,  the  readers  of  the  jor  musical  composition  named  for  This  is  an  excellent  market  re-  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Certificates 
editorial  contents,  are  satisfied  with  it,  the  “Washington  Post  March.”  search  project,  and  a  wonderful  for  .safety  promotion  “on  the 
the ‘soup.’”  Now  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  market  promotion.  The  informa-  highways,  in  business  and  industry 


ai  a  peaK.  w.u,  i.i,,o_o  uin-  ,g  remember:  “Remember, 

rently  on  local  payrolls,  11%  pg„p,g 

alToye  ...  buy  until  vou  make  them  want  to 

Since  1940,  Cincinnati  payrolls  read'” 


This  is  an  excellent  market  re- 


the'soup.’”  Now  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  market  promotion.  The  informa-  highways,  in  business  and  industry 

^Howard  Street  Miracle’  Banner  joins  it.  For,  as  Promo-  tion  is  obtained  confidentially,  and  in  the  home”  were  given  to 

In  support  of  this  thesis  Mr  Director  Ed  Clark  Ford  tells  Its  accuracy  has  been  checked  the  Sunday  Post  and  Parade  at  a 

Mott  hands  us  a  promotion ’mail-  ‘be  Banner  is  having  a  march  by  the  U.  S.  pnsus  of  Manufac-  paml^r  of  Commerce  dinner 

ing  done  recently  for  the  Amer-  written  for  it  to  celebrate  its  75th  tures.  Monthly  supplements  are  here  March  19.  The  awards  were 
ican  Weekly.  And  it  is  just  about  anniversary  April  10.  issued,  but  the  annual  research  is  received  by  Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of 


as  terrific  a  story  of  newspaper 
impact  as  we  have  ever  seen. 


There  will  be  big  doings  in  the  big  thing.  And  it’s  relatively  Parade,  and  George  C.  Waldo, 
Nashville  on  that  day.  Evidently  such  an  easy  market  promotion  to  editor-in<hief  of  the  Post  Pub- 


Our  thesis  was  that  promotion  ‘be  currently^  popular  “Tennessee  do  for  the  value  it  contains.  lishing  Co. 


ought  to  show  advertisers  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  performance  of  a 


Waltz”  wasn’t  considered  major 
enough  to  mark  the  day  musically. 


medium.  Mr.  Mott  finds  that  the  ^  Francis  Craig,  a  musician  of 
same  kind  of  impression  can  be  *^9  sniall  note,^  has  been  commis- 
made — indeed,  he  feels  it  must  be  ^'otied  to  write  the  Nashville 


made — by  showing  editorial  re¬ 
sults. 


Banner  March,”  which  will  be 
heard  publicly  for  the  first  time 


His  promotion  piece,  a  simple,  ‘be  anniversary.  R^ordings  1 
four-page  folder  in  one  color,  "'‘b  be  sent  to  a  special  list, 
done  in  editorial  style,  is  cap-  n  n 

tioned  “The  Miracle  on  Howard  Petyroll  Poll 
Street.”  It  tells  how  a  one-page  If  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
feature  in  the  American  Weekly  doesn’t  have  Joe  Stalin  on  its 
of  last  Nov.  26  produced  over  mailing  list,  we  hope  one  of  his 
250.000  pieces  of  mail.  agents  here  sends  him  a  copy  of 

“The  Miracle  on  Howard  its  1951  Payroll  Poll.  For  in  the 


^advertising  to  3,dvertisersi 


Why  Advertise  in  a  Sellers*  Market? 


250.000  pieces  of  mail. 

“The  Miracle  on  Howard 
Street”  concerned  a  little  girl 
who  was  a  shut-in  because  of 
chronic  asthma.  No  sooner  had 
the  piece  about  her  appeared  in 
the  American  Weekly  than  the 
postman  began  to  deliver  mail  to 
her  door.  By  the  end  of  January, 
the  mail  had  run  up  to  four  tons 
worth.  Not  only  were  there  sym¬ 
pathetic  letters,  there  were  also 
gifts,  and  money.  Now  the  little 
girl,  daughter  of  a  poor  family,  is 
able  to  go  to  the  more  healthful 
climate  of  Arizona  from  her  home 
on  Howard  Street  in  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Letter  from  Postmaster 

The  promotion  piece  contains  a 
letter  from  the  local  postmaster 
attesting  to  the  response.  He  tells 
how  the  mail  came  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  The  little  girl, 
he  said,  was  the  biggest  institution 
that  had  come  to  Camden  since 
RCA-Victor,  and  one  day  she 
even  got  more  mail  than  they  did. 


TO  ADD 
MORE 
RETAIL 
LINAGE 


Another  of  a  fomeu*  family  of 
ad  mol  Mrvico*  includina 

•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Deportment  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  information  about  these  and 
odditionol  supplementary  services  write 


HOW  can  you  answer  adver¬ 
tisers  who  cut  their  news¬ 
paper  budgets  because  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  oversold? 

Many  of  your  advertisers  may 
today  face  problems  of  a  sellers’ 
market  that  can  induce  them  to 
rut  their  schedules.  But 
-—there  are  sound  and 
urgent  reasons  why  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  even  increased, 
in  times  like  these. 

That’s  why  Printers' 

Ink  published  a  special 
editorial  task  force  report  some 
months  ago,  Advertiser’s  Guide 
to  a  Sellers’  Market,  that 
spelled  out  the  why  and  how  of 
advertising  in  today’s  economy. 
Here  is  some  of  the  ground  it 
covered : 

30  essential  jobs  for  advertis¬ 
ing  when  the  product  is  over¬ 
sold  ... 

How  advertising  is  a  tax  de¬ 
duction  in  a  war  period  .  .  . 


Case  histories  of  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  in  previous  sellers 
markets  .  .  . 

.\nd  its  impact  has  been  terri 
fic  (literally)!  The  issue  sold 
out  in  72  hours.  Since  then  more 
than  10.000  reprints  of  this  re 

- port  have  been  pur 

chased  by  leading  adver 
tisers.  agencies  and 
media — and  the  orders 
are  still  snow-balling  in. 

Advertiser’s  Guide  to 
a  Sellers’  Market  is  one 
more  example  of  why 
Printers’  Ink  gets  top  attention 
from  the  top  executives  who  buy 
advertising — why  it  stands  alone 
as  the  magazine  of  marketinf 
for  advertisers,  and  for  advertis¬ 
ing  to  advertisers. 

(Incidentally,  copies  of  the 
Advertiser’s  Guide  to  a  Sellers 
Market  are  still  available  at  25c 
each.) 

ROBERT  E.  KEMYON,  JR* 

.ADVER'nsiXG  DIRECTOR 


InL  .  20S  East  42Rd  Strati,  New  Ttrk  17.  N.  T* 
rlinicrS  iniL  Cklcagt  •  Paudtaa  •  Atiuta  •  Bostaa  •  LoatfH 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Scholarship  Will  Make 
Summer  Job  Alluring 


versity,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

CUP  presents  annual  trophies 
for  general  excellence  in  each  of 
the  circulation  classes,  and  one 


College  Papers  Win 
Saiety  Contest  Prizes 

Chicago  —  Nine  colleges  and 


trophy  for  editorial  excellence  in  universities  won  top  honors  in  the 
all  classes.  The  French-language  third  annual  college  newspaper 
papers  have  a  separate  trophy  contest  in  which  student  publica- 
not  only  because  of  the  language  tions  campaigned  for  safer  driving, 
difference,  but  also  because  of  First  prizes  for  all-around  edi- 


Bloomington,  Ind. — A  Hoosier  journalism  to  interested  students.  t(,eir  material,  which  is  chiefly  torial  excellence  in  the  safety  cam- 
publisher,  disturbed  because  many  News  coverage  is  handled  main-  editorial  rather  than  news.  paigns  went  to  two  California 

journalism  students  forego  sum-  ly  by  exchange  of  papers  between  .  .  m  vi  campus  papers, 

mer  training  as  cub  reporters  to  the  members.  If  additional  infer-  Investigation  of  a  worldwide  Dni/y  Trojan  of  the  Uni- 

eam  more  money  in  other  vaca-  mation  is  required,  queries  and  an-  university  news  versity  of  Southern  California 

tion  jobs,  has  set  up  a  new  schol-  swers  are  given  by  telegraph,  rently  being  handle  by  the  ^  J^^ard  in  the  daily 

arship  at  Indiana  University.  Since  CUP  has  no  teletype  facil-  Toronto  Varsity.  The  suggested  of  San  Diego 

James  S.  DeLaurier,  publisher  ities,  an  important  story  is  relayed  organization,  which  came  out  of  College  won  a  similar 

of  the  Hammond  Times,  presented  across  the  country  on  the  wires,  the  internationa.  student  confer-  jjjg  non-daily  field, 

to  the  I.U.  Journalism  Department  each  member  passing  it  on  to  the  ence  at  Stockholm  last  Decern-  Announcement  of  the  winners 

funds  for  a  $350  scholarship  that  next  so  as  to  save  telegraph  her,  centers  around  three  conti-  AnTOuncement  ot  me  Mnwrs 

.MUo  .o  a  senior  ^urnalhmsm-  charge.  ___  . 


dent  at  the  conclusion  of  summer 
employment  on  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Indiana  or  Illinois. 


CUP  is  composed  of  20  under-  America,  Europe  and  Australia,  chairman  of  Lumbermens  Mutual 
o-ur  IS  composeu  oi  -.u  uiiuci  .  neriodic  hill-  Casualty  Co.,  sponsor  of  the  con- 

graduate  newspapers,  ranging  in  which  will  prepare  periooic  oui 

size  from  10,000  circulation  of  the  letins  and  distribute  them  through  • 


Mr.  DeLaurier  said  the  amount  eight-page  tabloid  daily  at  the  the  other  headquarters  to  mem- 


The  best  editorial  on  safe  driv- 


would  just  about  make  up  the  University  of  Ton 
difference  between  the  salary  of  a  weekly  circulation 
beginning  reporter  and  that  in  cer-  paper  at  St.  Franc 

tain  other  types  of  summer  work. _ 

“I  believe  the  scholarship  will  « 
enable  the  student  to  be  exposed 
early  in  life  to  the  profession  he  1  V 

hopes  to  follow  and  to  find  out  if  " 

he  is  suited  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  newspaper  business,”  he 
said.  Mr.  DeLaurier  added  that 

he  hoped  other  newspaper  pub-  »- - - — 

lishers  would  set  up  comparable 
scholarships  so  more  journalism 
students  might  benefit. 

The  scholarship  will  be  admin-  ■nuia*;:; 

istered  by  the  I.U.  Foundation,  -stlrcr  ^ 

and  the  selection  of  the  annual 
winner  is  in  charge  of  the  Jour- 
nalism  Department  faculty  headed 
by  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel. 

College  Papers  Provide  | 

J-Education  in  Canada 

By  Ian  Montagnes  , 

Toronto  —  Representatives  of  ^ 

20  university  newspapers  from  all  ’  ^ 

across  Canada  met  in  Ottawa 
recently  at  the  23rd  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  (CUP),  a  nationwide 
university  news  service. 

CUP  is  a  formal  organization 
composed  of  ail  the  college  and  Yo«r  boi 

university  undergraduate  news-  arowt  worse 

papers  in  Canada.  The  papers  ’ 

themselves,  and  not  individuals,  procloos  eopi 

receive  official  piositions.  Thus  today,  with 

the  president  paper  for  1951  is  *  j  t 

the  McGill  Daily  of  McGill  Uni-  oggrovatod  b 
versity,  Montreal.  Regional  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  You  cor 

Winnipeg  and  Halifax.  ,, 

CUP  is  particularly  important  roeordlag  all 

because  Canadian  university  or  llRivarsity 

courses  in  journalism  are  limited  ■•-..BrlB*  kw 

to  two  colleges,  each  with  a  four-  ^  ^ 

year  course.  These  are  the  Uni-  sharp,  cloar, 

versity  of  Western  Ontario,  Lon-  95%  of  tho 
flon,  Ont.,  and  Carleton  College, 

Ottawa. 

Students  at  other  universities 

have  to  depend  on  the  newspaper 
at  their  college  to  give  them  jour-  I  I 

nalism  training.  This  is  prin-  I  I 

cipally  working  experience,  al-  I  I 

though  the  Varsity,  University  of  I  I 

Toronto,  is  giving  an  informal'  I  _ 

Kries  of  lectures  on  university 
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University  of  Toronto,  to  1,150  bers  all  over  the  world.  The  plan  ing  was  written  by  Jack  Willi^ 
weekly  circulation  of  the  student  would  be  worked  through  national  of  the  Bucknellian,  Bucknell  Urn- 
paper  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni-  student  unions.  versity. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Karsh*s  Camera  Magic 


Revealed  at 

By  James  L  Collings 

The  small.  Armenian-born  Ca¬ 
nadian  with  hands  as  expressive 
as  those  he  so  often  photographs 
and  overflowing  dark  hair  fring¬ 
ing  a  bald  pate  had  ’em  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  their  film  holders. 

Monkish  -  appearing  Yousuf 
Karsh,  world’s  foremost  —  and 
probably  highest  paid  —  portrait 
photographer  out  of  Ottawa,  was 
telling  250  press  cameramen  from 
all  over  the  country  about  the 
magic  he  has  wrought  with  his 
camera.  When  he  was  through,  he 
got  a  three-minute  standing  ova¬ 
tion. 

The  setting  was  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  O.,  where  from 
March  20-23  the  university  con¬ 
ducted  its  1 0th  annual  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography. 

“What  I  have  sought,”  Mr. 
Karsh  said,  “in  photographing 
many  of  the  world’s  distinguished 
men  and  women  was  to  portray 
them  as  they  appeared  to  me  and 
as  they  have  impressed  themselves 
on  their  generation.  I  see  my 
task  in  portraying  not  merely  a 
person  but  a  personality. 

Language  of  Light 

“If  I  succeed,  the  portrait 
should  tell  not  just  that  X  has  a 
heavy  jaw  and  Y  drooping  eye¬ 
lids;  it  should  convey  the  message 
that  here  we  have  a  man  of  will¬ 
power,  iron  determination,  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose — that  here  is  a 
thoughtful,  perhaps  calculating, 
perhaps  careful  man  who  weighs 
and  ponders  before  he  makes  up 
his  mind. 

“Such  interpretations  are  not 
found  in  any  captions  I  put  be¬ 
neath  the  portrait.  I  express  them 
by  the  most  expressive,  most  read¬ 
ily  understood  international  lan¬ 
guage — the  language  of  light.  (At 
times,  he  said,  he  can’t  remember 
exactly  how  he  placed  his  lights 
or  what  lights  he  used.) 

‘There  is  infinite  subtlety,  lim¬ 
itless  range  in  the  shades  of 
complex  meanings  lights  and 
shade  can  produce.  They  are  the 
portraitist’s  tools  and  he  can 
never  learn  too  much  about 
them.” 

Mr.  Karsh  said  that  in  his  “self- 
appointed  role  of  recorder  of  the 
world’s  personalities,”  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  preoccupied  with  a  per¬ 
son’s  hands  because  “hands  are 
no  less  expressive  of  a  person’s 
character  than  the  face  itself,”  es¬ 
pecially  the  way  the  hands  are 
used. 

Winston  Churchill 

There  are  several  advantages  in 
photographing  the  great,  he  has 
discovered.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  them  and  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views.  Mr.  Karsh 


Kent  State 


uses  this  knowledge  about  his 
sitters  to  direct  the  conversation, 
to  draw  them  out  so  he  can  cap¬ 
ture  their  various  moods. 

When  he  made  the  now-famous 
bulldoggish  picture  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  1941,  he  even  tried 
to  direct  the  prime  minister’s 
cigar-smoking  habits.  Mr.  Karsh 
showed  this  portrait  as  well  as 
those  of  other  personages  and 
told  a  little  story  about  each. 

“Yes,”  he  admitted,  “it  is  quite 
true — I  did  remove  the  cigar  from 
Churchill’s  mouth. 

“On  that  memorable  day  of 
late  December,  1941,  when  Chur¬ 
chill  unwillingly  faced  my  camera, 
after  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ottawa,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  I  wanted  the  fighting 
Churchill,  but  I  wanted  him  with¬ 
out  his  cigar.  The  cigar  might  be 
a  trademark,  but  I  didn’t  think 
it  should  have  a  place  in  the  rep¬ 
resentative  portrait  of  history 
books. 

“After  having  focused  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  everything  ready,  I  very 
courteously  presented  an  ashtray 
which  he  brushed  aside.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  his  cigar  and 
I  was  just  as  determined  that  I 
would  take  a  portrait  minus  the 
cigar. 

“I  went  back  to  my  camera,  re¬ 
moved  the  slide,  then  quickly 
stepped  up  to  Churchill  and  po¬ 
litely  said:  ‘Forgive  me’  and  at 
the  same  time  removed  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  quickly  stepped 
back  and  clicked.  I  certainly  got 
the  impression  of  the  British  bull¬ 
dog  at  bay  and  determined  to  hold 
his  own. 

“His  whole  entourage  laughed, 
but  I  think  more  from  sheer  ner¬ 
vous  reaction  at  my  audacity. 

‘The  great  man  unbent,  smiled, 
told  me  I  could  take  another  one, 
shook  my  hand  and  said: 

“  ‘You  can  make  even  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion  stand  still  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.’  ” 

GBS 

George  Bernard  Shaw  was 
tougher. 

“When  I  went  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  photograph  Shaw,”  Mr. 
Karsh  said,  “Miss  Patch,  his 
charming  but  appallingly  efficient 
secretary,  was  quite  ready  to  make 
things  possible  for  me,  but  on  her 
own  and  Shaw’s  terms. 

“These  were  the  terms:  only 
five  minutes,  nothing  to  be  moved 
in  the  room  and  just  a  miniature 
camera.  We  were  getting  no¬ 
where  fast  when  the  man  of 
genius  himself  made  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

“Why  did  I  want  to  photograph 
him  anyway?  Well,  I  replied. 


among  other  reasons  because  the 
Canadian  Government  wished  to 
have  his  portrait  for  the  National 
Archives.” 

“  ‘And  since  when  did  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  know  a  good 
portrait  when  it  saw  one!’  he 
wanted  to  know. 

“When  I  told  Shaw’s  saying  to 
the  late  MacKenzie  King,  he  said 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  agree 
with  Shaw  on  that  point. 

“Shaw,  at  any  rate,  rambled  on 
and  asked  why  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  didn’t  commission  a  cer¬ 
tain  painter  to  paint  his  portrait. 

I  countered  that  it  still  would  not 
be  a  Karsh  photograph. 

“Shaw,  the  great  egotist,  liked 
that  answer  and  asked  me  what 
nationality  I  was.  When  I  told 
him,  he  said: 

“  ‘Good,  I  have  many  friends 
among  the  Armenians,  but,  you 
know,  in  order  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  strong,  they  should  be 
exterminated  once  in  a  while.’” 

Mr.  Karsh  ended  up  by  taking 
two  hours  for  the  sitting,  with 
Shaw  enjoying  every  minute  of 
it. 

“The  following  week,”  Mr. 
Karsh  continued,  “when  I  went 
to  photograph  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr. 
Wells  said  to  me: 

“  ‘I  see  you  have  just  photo¬ 
graphed  Shaw.  When  future  gen¬ 
erations  dig  through  the  ruins  of 
London,  they  will  find  Shaw,  more 
Shaw  and  still  more  Shaw  photo¬ 
graphs, 

“  ‘And,  you  know,  the  sad  part 
is  that  they  will  take  him  to  be 
the  typical  Englishman!”’ 

Lord  Beaverbrook 

Then  there  was  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook. 

Mr.  Karsh  ran  into  the  usual 
problem  the  press  photographer 
has — the  time  element.  As  fa¬ 
mous  as  Mr.  Karsh  is,  he  too 
finds  that  people  expect  sittings  to 
be  done  in  five  minutes.  Of 
course,  in  his  case,  there  is  the 
small  matter  of  the  prominence  of 
his  subjects. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  Mr.  Karsh 
explained,  seemed  indifferent  to 
what  was  going  on  and  wanted  to 
be  photographed  “with  his  thumbs 
through  the  lower  loops  of  his 
braces,  stating  that  “everyone  sees 
me  that  way.” 

“I  remonstrated,”  Mr.  Karsh 
said,  “and  Lord  Beaverbrook  re¬ 
plied,  ‘All  right,  1  don’t  give  a 
damn  what  you  do.’  ” 

The  picture  Mr.  Karsh  showed 
the  audience  evoked  this  praise 
from  Lord  Beaverbrook:  “Karsh,  ! 
you  have  immortalized  me."  ^ 
John  L.  Lewis 

And  this  was  his  experience 
with  John  L.  Lewis: 

“It  took  Ray  Mackland,  then 
head  of  Life’s  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  writing  of  two  letters  and 
several  phone  calls  before  he 
could  persuade  John  L.  Lewis  to 
be  photographed. 

“It  was  finally  agreed  that  he 
would  sit  for  half  an  hour  and 
the  picture  was  to  be  taken  in  his 
office.  The  photograph  was  to  be  | 


Spina  Wins  Prize 

Tony  Spina  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  versatility  in  news¬ 
paper  photography  at  the  10th 
annual  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  Ohio.  This  was 
the  third  time  in  four  years  Mr. 
Spina  has  won  the  prize. 

taken  at  9  a.m.  My  assistant  and 
myself  were  there  at  8.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  and  John  L. 
was  punctual. 

“After  but  a  brief  moment  of 
greeting,  he  came  and  sat  down 
with  his  hat  on.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  like  to  see  the  man  with¬ 
out  his  hat.  So,  flippantly,  he 
removed  his  hat  and  threw  it  on 
a  desk  a  few  feet  away  from  us. 

“Then,  as  he  heard  the  first 
click  of  the  shutter,  he  got  up, 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said: 

“  ‘You’re  a  good  man.  Thank 
you  very  much.’ 

“I  reminded  him  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  for  a  half  hour 
and  that  I  could  well  use  all  of  it. 
So  he  got  back  to  his  chair  re¬ 
luctantly  and  repeated  the  pro¬ 
cedure  twice  more  after  he  heard 
the  click  of  the  shutter. 

“Finally,  in  sheer  desperation, 
I  kept  my  camera  focused  on  the 
chair  and  the  background,  which 
I  though  very  symbolic,  and,  as 
I  was  about  to  make  this  still  life, 
he  came  back,  patted  me  once 
more  on  the  shoulder  and  said  to 
me: 

“  ‘What  the  hell  are  you  doing?" 

“I  answered: 

“  ‘In  case  the  first  three  expos¬ 
ures  I  made  do  not  turn  out,  I 
will  say.  Here,  once  upon  a  time, 
sat  John  L.  Lewis,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.’ 

“He  was  so  amused  that  he  sat 
down  and  gave  me  45  minutes.  1 
think  the  picture  speaks  for  itself." 

‘Dictatorship  Is  Terrible’ 

Mr.  Karsh  said  he  develops  all 
his  own  film  and  insists  upon  mak¬ 
ing  at  least  the  master  print  of 
his  beautiful  work. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Kent  State  Course 

continued  from  page  44 


On  the  same  program  with  the 
humorous  Mr.  Karsh  was  the 
humorous  Mr.  Bert  Brandt,  Acme 
Newspictures’  roaming  photogra¬ 
pher  who  is  worth  his  salary  just 
as  a  goodwill  ambassador  even  if 
he  never  makes  a  picture. 

Bert,  who  acted  a  bit  in  college, 
had  the  cameramen  laughing  con¬ 
tinuously  with  his  recital — includ¬ 
ing  all  the  theatrical  gestures — of 
how  the  Associated  Press  almost 
beat  him  on  his  service’s  own 
story,  Shirley  May  France,  who 
is  still  a  bridesmaid  as  far  as 
swimming  the  Channel  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  he  was,  he  said,  in  a 
rowboat  when  along  comes  the 
AP  in  a  123-foot  yacht  complete 
with  darkroom  and  radio  trans¬ 
mitter.  The  AP  even  had  a  plane 
swooping  down  over  the  swimmer 
at  regular  intervals. 

Bert  was  saved  when  the  shot 
he  made  of  Shirley  May  sobbing 
on  her  trainer's  shoulder  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  picture  of  the 
futile  attempt.  It  was  widely  ser¬ 
viced  and  won  the  spot  news  first 
prize  in  this  year’s  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New  York 
contest. 

Bert’s  only  serious  moment 
came  when  he  described  press  con¬ 
ditions  in  Peron’s  territory.  He 
tried  to  cover  the  La  Prensa  riot, 
was  threatened  by  four  hoodlums, 
came  away  without  any  riot  shots. 

“There  is  no  provision  there  to 
help  the  press,”  he  claimed.  “It’s 
a  concentration-camp  atmosphere 
as  bad  as  Russia’s.  .My  room  was 
searched,  my  mail  opened,  and  all 
the  while  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
living  under  a  dark  cloud. 

“Believe  me,  dictatorship  is  ter¬ 
rible.  We  should  be  damned  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  press  freedom  we  have 
here  ” 


Shutter  Shorts 

Double  honors  .  .  .  and  $650 
in  cash  .  .  .  went  to  Harry  Befus, 
Calgary  Herald  lensman,  in  the 
1950  Graflex  Photo  Contest.  He 
scored  first  in  the  Professional 
Action  class  and  copped  a  special 
press  award  for  “Footsteps  to 
Death,”  showing  a  policeman  star¬ 
ing  at  a  pair  of  overshoes  left  in¬ 
tact  on  the  street  after  their  own¬ 
er  had  been  lifted  out  of  them 
and  killed  by  a  speeding  truck. 
Jack  DeLorme,  also  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald,  took  an  honor  award 
in  the  professional  action  class. 


1 
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E)onald  Mitchell,  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News,  covered  a  court 
arraignment  of  a  local  gambler 
but  brought  back  a  ruined  camera 
— $300  loss.  The  racketeer 
smashed  it  in  the  courtroom. 


Stanley  Johnson  and  Hope  Mar¬ 
shall.  fashion  photographic  team, 
are  billed  among  the  lecturers  for 
the  second  Southern  Short  Course 
in  Press  Photography,  April  12-14, 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  .  .  .  New  England  NPPA 
members  are  invited  to  a  one-day 
seminar  May  16  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism.  .  .  . 
Houston  press  photographers  have 
formed  a  Texas  Gulf  Coast  asso¬ 
ciation  after  a  study  by  Jimmy 
Skidmore  of  the  Chronicle,  Bill 
Cooksey  of  the  Press  and  Owen 
Johnson  of  the  Post.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  is  president.  .  .  .  Rudy  Vetter, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  a  six-time  winner  of 
the  monthly  competition  among 
Scripps-Howard  cameramen. 


Lawrence  Wofford,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  had 
to  get  off  the  courthouse  grounds 
to  take  pictures  of  a  congressman 
charged  with  speeding.  Lensmen 
were  warned  they  would  be  held 
for  contempt  if  they  snapped  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  courtroom  or  on  the 
courthouse  grounds. 


Jones  New  Director 

Other  speakers  included:  Frank 
Scherschel.  assistant  picture  editor 
of  Life;  Billy  Davis,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  on  how  his  paper’s  photo 
department  is  run;  Irving  Desfor, 
Associated  Press  camera  news  col¬ 
umnist,  who  entertained  with  his 
sleight-of-hand  routine. 

And:  J.  Winton  Lemen,  man¬ 
ager,  professional  film  sales  di¬ 
vision,  Eastman  Kodak,  on  “Rx 
for  Sick  Pix;  Herald  Higgins,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  staffer,  Columbus 
(0.)  Dispatch,  who  mentioned 
darkroom  techniques;  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Newhall,  curator,  Eastman 
House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Newhall  spoke  at  the  din 
ner  which  closed  the  four-day  ses¬ 
sions.  He  said  today’s  cameraman 
IS  emotionally  mature  and  is  be¬ 
coming  a  reporter.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  this  time  that  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  director  of  the  news  and 
editorial  office  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  will  be  director  of  KSU’s 
1952  Short  Course. 


Mel  Junghans,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  licked  the  problem  of 
“Oregon  Mist”  and  its  damage  to 
camera  mechanism  by  attaching 
a  visor-shaped  plastic  rainshield 
above  the  shutter. 


EVERYTHING 


MOimiNG  EVENING  SGNGAY 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


i 


Buzz  and  The 
OfF-Key  Baritones 


Reverend  Lester  of  the  church  out  on 
Hillsboro  Road  coaches  his  Young 
People's  Choir  late  Thursday  after¬ 
noons — after  high  school  lets  out. 


Buzz  Ellis  pastures  cows  next  to 
that  church.  Around  5  o’clock  they 
used  to  make  a  lot  of  racket  about 
wanting  to  go  home.  That  made  it 
kind  of  rough  on  the  choir. 


When  Buzz  learned  what  was  going 
on  he  said  to  Reverend  Lester:  “/ 
never  yet  heard  of  a  cow  that  could 
moo  on  key.  So,  PH  just  move  'em  in  a 
little  earlier.  .  .  ."  This  started  me  to 
thinking.  Buzz  doesn't  go  to  that 
church.  And  he's  so  tone-deaf  he 
couldn't  carry  a  tune  in  a  bucket! 


From  where  I  sit,  you  might  say 
that  Buzz  didn’t  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  singers.  But  he  doesn’t 
divide  folks  intr  groups  he’s  “with” 
or  “agin.”  Your  politics,  your  per¬ 
sonal  preferences— or  the  fact  that 
you  like  a  moderate  glass  of  beer — 
mean  nothing  either  way  to  Buzz. 
He’s  a  real  neighbor  to  everybody! 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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/ lewspaper  IKepreientatiue 

Direct  Sales  Approach 
Stressed  By  Daniels 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — It  pays  to  know  sales 
and  advertising  managers  as  well 
as  agency  account  men.  for  news¬ 
paper-advertiser  relations  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  two-way  street,  in  the 
opinion  of  “Wad”  Daniels,  Chi¬ 
cago  ad  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Warren  Albert  Daniels  has  been 
on  both  sides  of  the  buyer-seller 
structure.  He  knows  the  value  of 
aggressiveness,  plus  diplomacy. 
This  matter  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  client  should  not  be 
shunned,  he  said,  but  should  be 
done  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
agency. 

Favors  Direct  Approach 

“Sales  and  advertising  managers 
don’t  hesitate  to  come  directly  to 
us  when  they  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  our  newspapers  or 
their  markets,”  said  Mr.  Daniels. 
“Representatives  should  be  just  as 
direct  in  their  sales  approach,  if 
necessary.”  He  added  that  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases,  contact 
with  the  advertiser  has  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  agency. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  aggressive — 
and  at  the  same  time  diplomatic,” 
he  told  E  &  P.  “There  are  times 
when  a  better  selling  job  can  be 
done  with  the  advertiser  himself.” 

Began  as  Agency  Man 

Mr.  Daniels  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence.  having  started  on  the  agency 
side  as  a  young  man,  working 
both  in  the  service  department  of 
a  large  agency  and  later  as  a 
junior  account  executive  for  a 
smaller  agency. 

He  left  the  agency  business  to 
become  a  newspaper  advertising 
salesman,  starting  in  the  classified 
department  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  advertising  office  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  for 
17  years,  becoming  office  man¬ 
ager  in  1942.  He  now  directs  a 
sales  staff  of  five  men. 

These  “wizards  of  Wad’s”  have 
19  jobs  under  19  bosses,  meaning 
they  have  the  job  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  19  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  17  cities.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  office  is  the  second  largest 
of  the  S-H  General  Advertising 
Department. 

Those  associated  with  Mr. 
Daniels  in  the  order  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  Chicago  scene 
are  Raymond  Beck,  Dwight  Perry, 
William  McKenna.  Harry  Gough 
and  Gregory  Dcmbski.  Mr.  Perry’s 
specialty  is  calling  on  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  headquarters  of  retailing 
organizations  such  as  Sears,  Wards 
and  other  chains  having  retail 
stores  in  S-H  publishing  cities. 


In  Wad  Daniels’  book,  a  good 
representative  should  have  five  at¬ 
tributes:  (1)  be  honest;  (2)  know 
his  markets;  (3)  understand  the 
advertiser’s  problems;  (4)  be  help¬ 
ful;  (5)  be  aggressive. 

“All  of  that  is  primary,”  he 
declared.  “If  a  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  will  put  into  daily  practice 
those  five  fundamentals.  I  don’t 
see  how  he  can  help  but  succeed.” 

Mr.  Daniels  stresses  another 
point  with  his  sales  staff:  “A  call 
should  never  be  made  unless  you 
have  something  definite  and  con¬ 
crete  to  talk  about.  Men  are  too 
busy  to  just  sit  around  and  pass 
the  time  of  day.” 

Build  Presentations 

He  suggests  it  will  be  more 
profitable  for  a  representative  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  office  pre¬ 
paring  a  particular  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,  than  to  make  “calls”  with 
nothing  to  offer.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  is  strong  for 
presentations,  especially  built  for 
a  particular  account.  Such  presen¬ 
tations  are  followed  up  with  spe¬ 
cial  sales  letters. 

Scripps-Howard  salesmen,  he 
pointed  out,  have  consumer  panels 
to  draw  from  in  Cleveland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Memphis:  grocery  store 
inventories  in  New  York  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  In  addition,  each  year 
S-H  papers  make  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  checks.  Such  studies  give 
salesmen  concrete  information  to 
offer  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies,  he  added.  The  S-H  national 
offices  also  work  closely  with  the 
promotion  departments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  S-H  papers  in  preparing 
special  presentations. 

Going  back  to  the  five  funda¬ 
mentals,  Mr.  Daniels  said  “being 
honest  means  a  sincere  approach 
and  an  honest  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  problems,  and  giving 
ALL  the  facts  ” 

Need  Firsthand  Knowledge 

“Representatives  must  learn 
their  markets  through  personal 
experience  and  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge,”  he  continued.  “They  must 
be  able  to  go  beyond  the  standard 
information  available  and  know 
where  and  what  type  of  circula¬ 
tion  they  have  to  offer  in  a  given 
market. 

“Before  you  can  sell  your  paper, 
you  must  have  some  idea  of  the 
advertiser’s  distribution,  the  type 
of  product  and  kind  of  prospects 
he  is  seeking  to  sell.  You  must 
know  your  weak  points — in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  sales  problems — as  well 
as  your  strong  points.” 

Being  helpful,  means  just  that, 
he  said.  By  offering  some  extra 
service  to  help  the  advertiser  and 


Warren  Albeit  Daniels 

agency  will  establish  a  represen¬ 
tative  and  his  papers  with  those 
seeking  to  do  business  with  news¬ 
papers,  he  explained. 

This  business  of  being  helpful 
sometimes  requires  a  little  head- 
scratching,  Mr.  Daniels  explained. 
Above  and  beyond  the  “call  of 
duty”  have  come  such  unique  re¬ 
quests  from  advertisers  as:  (1)  lo¬ 
cating  a  river  showboat  for  a  con¬ 
vention;  (2)  best  season  for  dig¬ 
ging  fishing  worms  in  Memphis; 
(3)  color  of  uniforms  worn  by 
Knoxville  policemen;  (4)  volume 
of  vitamin  pill  business  done  in 
each  of  S-H  cities;  (5)  number 
of  licensed  dogs  in  Greater  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Started  with  L  &  T 

A  native  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  Wad 
Daniels  has  been  connected  with 
the  advertising  business  ever  since 
he  left  college.  He  started  in  the 
service  department  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  (now  Foote,  Cone  and 
Belding)  and  then  joined  the  firm 
of  Reincke  &  Ellis  as  a  junior  ac¬ 
count  man  and  copywriter. 

The  selling  side  appealed  to  Mr. 
Daniels  so  he  left  his  agency  job 
to  learn  newspaper  advertising.  He 
started  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  and  later  was 
promoted  to  retail  selling.  He 
also  sold  retail  advertising  for  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
before  joining  Scripps-Howard. 

Wad  Daniels  is  a  director  in 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  served 
on  the  first  new  business  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chicago  chapter  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives’  Food  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  committee.  He,  like  all  S-H 
salesmen,  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  program 
and  uses  the  Bureau’s  material  in 
cooperation  with  S-H  newspapers. 

■ 

Food  in  Color  Cited 

Houston — Chronicle  Food  Edi¬ 
tor  Jeanne  Barnes,  whose  reporting 
of  food  news  less  than  a  month 
ago  won  for  her  an  award  from 
the  Dairy  Products  Institute  of 
Texas,  has  been  honored  with  a 
similar  award  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association.  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nes  was  given  a  plaque  citing  her 
and  the  Chronicle  “for  unusual 
use  of  food  photographs  in  color.” 
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Motley  Views 
Dual  Economy 
Credit  Problems 

In  a  luncheon  address  before 
the  New  York  Credit  &  Financial 
Management  Association  on  March 
27,  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade,  said  that 
business,  with  the  biggest  boom  in 
its  history  just  around  the  corner, 
faced  the  prospect  of  more  busi¬ 
ness  failures  than  ever  before. 

Not  even  in  the  large,  late  de¬ 
pression,  he  said,  were  smart, 
sound  credit  and  financial  policies 
as  necessary  for  survival  as  now. 

“The  general  public  psychology 
since  Korea,”  said  Mr.  Motley, 
“has  been  one  of  shortages, 
prompting  the  public  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  to  buy  reck¬ 
lessly  and  to  hoard.  The  inventory 
situation  in  many  lines  has  become 
positively  embarrassing,  and  liqui¬ 
dations  are  beginning  in  some 
lines  and  in  some  areas  despite  the 
fact  that  replacements  may  have 
to  be  made  later  on,  and  at  higher 
prices.” 

In  the  publisher’s  opinion,  the 
fact  that  mobilization  for  defense 
has  come  about  more  slowly  than 
originally  anticipated  is  a  good 
thing  as  it  has  affected  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  he  stated,  this  de¬ 
lay  has  created  acute  credit  and 
fiscal  problems  in  some  areas. 

“Government  regulations  are  not 
sufficient  protection  for  our  econ¬ 
omy,”  he  said.  He  believes  the 
only  real  protection  stems  from 
sound  policies,  wisely  administered 
by  individuals  to  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  companies. 

Mr.  Motley  warned  against  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  the  war  shortage 
idea,  stating  emphatically  that 
American  productivity  in  most 
lines  would  increase  over  a  period 
of  the  next  year  or  two  to  permit 
the  spending  of  40  or  30  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  defense  pro¬ 
grams.  “And  when  this  happens," 
he  said,  “we  will  still  have  a  civil¬ 
ian  economy  as  large  as  any  we 
have  ever  known.” 

Mr.  Motley  then  pointed  out 
that  the  very  existence  of  this  dual 
economy  and  the  probability  of  its 
existence  for  an  unknown  number 
of  years  would  pose  new  and  more 
difficult  credit  and  fiscal  problems. 
He  believes  that  this  new  type  of 
economy  might  be  semi-permanent 
and  will,  of  necessity,  force  mail- 
agements  to  develop  credit  poli¬ 
cies  to  fit  the  problems  of  this  new 
and  possibly  permanent  “dual" 
economy. 

■ 

Oakland  Plant  Sold 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  sold  the  old  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  building  for  $450,- 
000,  revenue  stamps  attached  to 
a  deed  show.  The  sale  was  to  Mt' 
and  Mrs.  John  R.  Sousa  and  the 
plant  has  been  leased  by  Kaiser 
Engineering  Co. 
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This  flour  manufacturer  invested  $2,884J70 
in  consistent  newspaper  advertising 


In  1949,  one  of  the  largest  millers  of  flour  spent 
$'2,884,770  in  newspapers  to  place  his  product 
before  the  American  housewife.  This  com¬ 
pany’s  executives  and  its  agency  advdsers  are 
well  aware  of  the  efficiency  and  local  impact  of 
newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  they  must  be — or 
they  would  not  invest  millions  of  dollars,  year 
after  year,  in  the  nation’s  newspapers.  If  you’d 
like  to  get  your  share  of  this  big  money,  you 
can  do  it  by  making  a  smart  investment  of 


your  own  .  .  .  with  a  consistent  and  strong 
schedule  in  Editor  &  Publisher  which  is  read 
by  the  important  executives  who  select  the  news¬ 
papers  at  both  the  account  and  the  agency. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


*New  Dealism*  Traced 
To  Turn  of  Century 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  Universtiy,  N.  Y. 


TYRANT  FROM  ILLINOIS.  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon’s  Experiment  with  Personal 
Power.  By  Blair  Bolles.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.  248i  pp. 
$4.50. _ 

Franklin  Roosevelt’s  New 
Deal  and  Truman’s  Welfare  State 
really  started  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  trust-busting  Square 
Deal  and  with  Republican  Speaker 
Joe  Cannon’s  resort  to  what  this 
author  calls  “tyranny”  in  an  ef- 
ort  to  block  it. 

Men  dramatize  issues — colorful 
men  identified  in  the  public  imag¬ 
ination  as  hero  and  villain.  In 
this  historic  conflict,  declares 
Blair  Bolles,  the  hero  was  red 
haired,  silver-tongued,  indomitable 
Robert  M.  LaFollette.  The  “vil¬ 
lain”  was  the  once-loved,  pioneer- 
mannered  Joe  Cannon  who  made 
himself  into  a  dictator  for  honest 
reasons  by  honest  methods.  The 
change  cost  Cannon  his  might  and 
altered  the  course  of  American 
history. 

Mr.  Bolles,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  is  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  His  book  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  study  of  the  roots  of  current 
strife. 


Cannon  and  LaFollette  were 
born  poor.  Both  lost  their  fathers 
in  mid  -  childhood  and  sacrificed 
boys’  hours  of  play  and  sleep  to 
breadwin  for  their  mothers.  La¬ 
Follette  plowed  and  planted  on  a 
wind-bitten  farm  in  Wisconsin; 
Cannon  sold  plowshares  and  cal¬ 
ico,  and  kept  his  mother’s  house 
and  lot  in  good  trim  in  Indiana. 

LaFollette  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Cannon 
rode  a  horse  a  day’s  journey  to 
read  law  and  sleep  on  a  bench  in 
an  office  in  Terre  Haute.  Some¬ 
times  he  walked  20  miles  to  plead 
a  case  for  $5  and  experience.  La¬ 
Follette  championed  the  people 
against  early-day  railroad  rebates 
and  assorted  monopoly.  Cannon 
championed  the  House  against  the 
Senate  in  Congress  and  was  loved 
for  it.  He  was  astute  and  a  leader. 

So  loved  and  followed  he  be¬ 
came  that  fellow  -  Congressmen 
urged  him  for  President.  The  is¬ 
sue  he  sincerely  chose  was  ex¬ 
panding  versus  limited  govern¬ 
ment.  He  argued  that  govern¬ 
ment’s  function  was  “to  afford 
protection  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property  under  the  Constitution. 
When  that  was  done,  let  every 
tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  let 
every  citizen  root,  hog,  or  die.” 

Industry  had  expanded  rapidly 
after  the  Civil  War.  Soon  after 
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the  turn  of  the  century,  “the  re¬ 
wards  for  acumen  and  ruthless¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Bolles  declares,  “had 
grown  to  exceed  the  rewards  in 
any  period  since  Italian  traders  of 
the  Renaissance  were  making  the 
fortunes  that  glorified  Venice  and 
Florence.  The  price  was  class 
consciousness.” 

An  hysteria  -  producing  gulf 
formed  between  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  business  and  those  who 
didn’t.  Discontent  and  distinct 
interests  flowed  from  the  life  of 
millions  on  the  poor  man’s  side 
of  the  gulf.  Satisfaction  of  those 
interests,  the  millions  sought  from 
Washington.  It  was  the  social  fee 
and  political  clash  the  nation  paid 
for  economic  improvement. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Roosevelt  tried  to 
talk  business  into  behaving  nicely. 
But  it  didn’t  work.  Best-seller  lists 
included  Upton  Sinclair’s  “The 
Jungle,”  exposing  slaughtering 
methods  in  Chicago,  and  “The 
Pit”  and  “The  Octopus,”  damn¬ 
ing  evils  from  monopoly.  And 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1906  es¬ 
timated  that  5,000  men  possessed 
one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

“TR”  appointed  investigators 
but  the  inquiry  turned  out  largely 
ineffective.  Cannon,  aspiring  to 
win  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1908  tried  to  choose 
Teddy  as  his  villain.  But  steadily 
public  imagination  did  its  own 
casting  for  the  role. 

People  thronged  to  hear  La¬ 
Follette  as  though  he  were  a  show. 
He  was  the  great  orator  of  the 
northwest.  His  red  hair  was  so 
thick  it  rose  like  flame  blown  by 
bellows.  His  speaking  perform¬ 
ance  was  austere.  He  signalled 
“Finis”  by  crossing  his  arms  on 
his  chest. 

Cannon  soon  discovered  he  was 
precipitating  a  conflict  not  with 
Roosevelt  but  with  LaFollette. 
And  the  substitution  of  villains  led 
to  the  Speaker’s  undoing. 

Cannon’s  determination  to  kill 
the  moves  for  “regulatory  govern¬ 
ment”  provoked  him  to  pervert 
the  rules  as  Speaker  and  dictate 
absolute  mastery  over  the  House, 
Mr.  Bolles  charges.  His  autocracy 
curdled  his  affability  and  de¬ 


of  Parliamentary  Practice.”  They 
served  him,  the  author  explains, 
until  LaFollette’s  supporters  re¬ 
vised  the  rules  when  Cannon  no 
longer  could  summon  a  majority, 

“Cannon’s  fall,”  writes  Mr. 
Bolles,  “opened  the  way  for  big¬ 
ger  government,  and  the  public 
invited  America  to  begin  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  modern  welfare 
state.” 

Mr.  Bolles’  book  is  a  vividly, 
cogently  written  study  of  a  reveal¬ 
ing  period  of  our  political  history. 
It  points  to  deep  roots  of  our 
current  domestic  conflict — and  to 
public  repugnance  for  dictatorial 
method. 

■ 

New  York  Daily 
Gets  25,284 
Bunny  Pictures 


The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  took  a  “Bugs  Bunny 
Easter  Coloring  Contest”  from 
the  NEA  Service  clipsheet,  gave 
it  a  shot  of  big-time  promotion, 
and  reaped  baskets  of  goodwill. 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  circula¬ 
tion-promotion  manager,  reported 
this  week  that  25,284  entries  were 
received — so  far  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  top  prizes 
was  doubled  and  150  consolation 
prizes  were  added. 

When  Executive  Editor  Lee  B. 
Wood  decided  to  give  the  contest 
a  try,  he  directed  that  feature 
stories  about  it  be  played  on  Page 
3  for  three  days.  These  layouts 
included  the  sketches  to  be  col¬ 
ored.  Announcements  were  made 
on  school  bulletin  boards  and  ra¬ 
dio  spots  were  used. 

The  six  (later  12)  top  prizes 
were  gold-plated  9-jewel  stainless- 
steel-back  wrist  watches.  Ball 
point  pens  were  given  as  consola¬ 
tion  prizes. 

There  was  no  limit  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sketches  that  any  individ¬ 
ual  could  enter  and  on  the  dead¬ 
line  day,  Mr.  Merahn  related,  “an 
unbelievable  parade  of  kids, 
mothers,  fathers,  grandmas,  grand¬ 
pas  came  to  the  newspaper  office 
to  deliver  the  entries.”  Many 
other  entries  came  by  special  de¬ 
livery  mail. 

The  newspaper  had  scores  of 
telephone  inquiries  concerning  the 
contest,  Mr.  Merahn  said,  all  add¬ 
ing  up  to  “the  warmest  kind  of 
promotion,  showing  that  New 
York  isn’t  as  sophisticated  as  it’s 
made  out  to  be.” 


R.  E.  Carpenter 
New  Publisher 
In  Carson  City 

R.  E.  Carpenter  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  bwame  publisher  of 
the  Carson  City  (Nev.)  Appeal 
on  March  23,  following  its  pur¬ 
chase  from  George  H.  Payne  of 
San  Jose,  Calif,  and  Thomas  L 
Kerney  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Carpenter 
in  operation  of  the  state  capital’s 
only  daily  are  C.  W.  Parkinson, 
comptroller  of  Southwest  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  of  Dallas, 
publisher  of  several  newspapers 
in  Nevada,  Oklahoma  and  Arkan¬ 
sas. 

Mr.  Payne  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Appeal  since  he  and  Mr. 
Kerney,  who  is  general  manager 
of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers, 
acquired  it  in  a  partnership  on 
Aug.  1,  1948,  from  Arthur  N. 
Suverkrup. 

The  new  sale  was  negotiated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker.  The  Appeal  purchasers 
also  acquired  the  weekly  Carson 
City  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Carpenter  announced  plans 
for  immediate  improvement  of  the 
plant  and  contents  of  the  Appeal 
which  was  founded  in  1865.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman  in 
1922  and  later  worked  on  half  a 
dozen  other  Texas  newspapers. 


lacksonville  Progress 
Sold  to  B.  H.  Broiles 

Jacksonville,  Tex.  —  The  Mc¬ 
Farland  Publishing  Co.,  publishen 
of  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Progress 
and  Cherokee  County  Banner,  has 
been  sold  to  B.  H.  Broiles  and 
associates,  operating  as  the  Prog¬ 
ress  Publishing  Co.  The  new 
owners  took  over  operation  of  the 
newspapers  on  March  17  and 
added  a  Sunday  edition  on  March 
25. 

Mr.  Broiles,  who  is  president  of 
the  new  company  and  publisher 
of  the  newspapers,  was  owner- 
pub  1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the  Gladewater 
(Tex.)  Daily  Times-Tribune  and 
its  affiliated  weekly  newspapers  for 
13  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  Mexia  (Tex.)  Daih 
News  and  worked  on  newspapers 
in  San  Antonio,  Houston  and 
Southern  California. 

Raymond  West,  a  former  part¬ 
ner  in  the  McFarland  Publishing 
Co.,  remains  with  the  Daily 
Progress  as  managing  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Doily  Worker  Reports 
$200,000  Deficit 

The  Daily  Worker,  Communist 
stroyed  his  popularity.  Men  who  organ,  announced  March  19  that  n  '0*41^ 

had  cried  “Put  ’er  there,”  when  its  annual  losses  have  reached  IrOgeS  III  rOrtlOnO 

they  greeted  Uncle  Joe  rose  to  $200,000  and  threaten  the  paper 

with  bankruptcy  and  extinction. 

The  deficit  was  attributed  to  a 
decline  in  circulation  and  “harass¬ 
ment  of  our  advertisers.” 

The  editorial  appealed  to  read¬ 
ers  and  friends  to  contribute  $5 
each  to  meet  the  deficit. 


call  him  “Czar”  and  “Iron  Duke.” 

Cannon,  Mr.  Bolles  declares, 
became  the  emery  wheel  against 
which  Americans  sharpened  their 
understanding  of  new  political 
problems.  He  had  two  weapons: 
his  talents  and  Jefferson’s  “Manual 


Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Journd 
published  a  100-page  paper  on 
Monday,  March  26,  its  largest 
daily  paper  to  date.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  a  72-page  special  sec¬ 
tion,  Mary  Cullen’s  Homemak^ 
Guide,  containing  47,000  lines  oi 
advertising. 
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^  «»  THESE  CAN  BE  THE  MOST 


IMPORTANT  DATES  OF  THE  YEAR 


PRE-CONVENTION  NUMBER, 

dated  April  ^Ist  (forms  close 
April  1 6th). 

CONVENTION  NUMBER, 

dated  April  28th  (forms  close 
April  23d). 


For  three  event-making  and  policy-forming  days,  those  who  attend 
the  A.N.P.A.  Convention  will  report  on  their  problems  of  1950  and 
how  to  meet  the  changes  and  developments  of  a  challenging  1951. 

Executives  of  newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast,  Canada,  and  else¬ 
where,  gather  in  a  unified  effort  to  make  even  more  efficient  and  more 
useful  that  untiring  force  for  Public  Service — the  Free  Press  of  a  Free 
America. 


RATES— page,  $375.00;  half-page, 
$210.00;  quarter-page,  $115.00; 
eighth-page,  $75.00;  sixteenth- 
page,  $45.00 — or  contract  rates 
apply. 

may  we  reserve  space? 


They  are  in  a  receptive  mood,  because  the  Convention  is  a  forum 
for  IDEAS.  That  they  will  read  with  even  added  interest  these  two 
special  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  assured. 

The  Pre-Convention  Number  gives  names,  hotel  addresses,  pro¬ 
gram  agenda,  etc.  It  is  an  invaluable  reference  book  for  them.  The 
Convention  Number  reports  what  they  have  done  and  why — speeches, 
round-table  discussions,  etc.  It  is  referred  to  the  year  through. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  any  newspaper  to  tell 
ITS  story  to  those  agencies  and  advertisers  who  control  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  newspaper  advertising — 
likewise  for  those  who  have  anything  to  sell  to  newspapers — 
he  it  equipment,  services,  or  supplies. 
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Treasury  Again 
Asks  Carriers 
Help  Bond  Drive 

The  newspaperboy  is  again  the 
hero  in  the  government’s  request 
for  cooperation  in  the  drive  to 
sell  Defense  Bonds. 

He  was  symbolized  by  Joseph 
P.  Herron,  17-year-old  carrier  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
who  pledged  the  support  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaperboys  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  in  Washington  on 
March  26. 

Young  Herron  represented 
carriers  who,  between  May  14  to 
19,  will  distribute  25,000,000  de¬ 
fense  bond  leaflets  and  collect 
pledges  from  their  customers.  This 
is  being  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  and  re¬ 
gional  groups.  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  chairman  of  the  news- 
paperboy  committees  of  the 
ICMA  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  is 
directing  the  program. 

Asked  to  Collect  Pledges 
During  World  War  11,  Mr. 
Stodghill  directed  the  effort  of 
thousands  of  newspaperboys, 
through  their  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  the  sale  of  almost  two 
billion  10c  savings  stamps. 

This  time,  the  boys  are  not 
asked  to  sell  stamps  or  bonds,  but 
merely  to  distribute  the  pamphlet 
and  collect  pledges  to  buy  an 
extra  bond. 

More  than  250  dailies  have  in¬ 
dicated  their  carriers  would  dis¬ 
tribute  the  literature.  Further 
pledges  of  cooperation  are  being 
received  daily  in  Mr.  Stodghill’s 
office. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder  attended  the  ceremony 
when  young  Herron  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
Stodghill,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Circulation  Managers  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Treasury,  and 
who  originated  the  idea  of  news¬ 
paperboys  selling  saving  stamps 
and  bonds  10  years  ago.  The 
Treasury  became  interested  in  the 
plan  worked  out  by  4,500  Bulle¬ 
tin  carriers  and  extended  it 
throughout  the  nation. 

At  the  height  of  the  program, 
936  newspapers  and  more  than 
300,000  carrier  boys  were  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  campaign  and 
when  the  program  came  to  an 
end,  officially  in  December,  1945, 
there  were  136  newspapers  that 
had  participated  during  the  entire 
program. 

Records  to  Be  Sought 
The  first  post-war  request  by 
the  Treasury  for  newspapers  to 
assist  in  the  sale  of  bonds  was 
made  for  the  Opportunity  Bond 
Drive  in  May,  1949,  in  industrial 
areas.  The  ICMA  supported  the 
program  and  327  newspapers  with 
165,010  carriers  joined  to  do  the 
job. 


President  Truman  greets  Joseph  P. 
Herron,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bidletin 
newspaperboy,  as  Howa^  Stodg¬ 
hill,  center,  pledges  newspapers’ 
support  again  in  Defense  Bond 
promotion. 

The  Treasury  again  requested 
support  for  the  Independence 
Bond  Drive  in  May,  1950  and 
345  newspapers  with  192,184  car¬ 
riers  responded  and  did  the  job. 

Mr.  Stodghill  said  newspapers 
will  be  asked  to  report,  on  a  card 
that  will  be  furnished,  the  number 
and  dollar  total  of  pledges  their 
boys  collect  in  May. 

The  Newspaperboy  Committee 
also  wants  tearsheets  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  used  to  support  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  files  as  evidence  of 
the  newspapers’  support  of  the 
program. 

The  Treasury  is  supplying 
badges  for  the  boys  on  request. 

Sylvia  F.  Porter,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post,  told 
the  National  Women’s  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington  this  week  that  bond 
sales  will  be  “tough”  because  of 
“an  insidious  anti-bond  campaign 
that  was  close  to  being  vicious 
disloyalty.” 

■ 

George  H.  Burke  Dies 

Paterson,  N.  J.  —  George  H. 
Burke,  83,  founder  and  for  54 
years  treasurer  of  the  Pica  Club 
of  Paterson,  oldest  press  club  in 
the  United  States,  died  here  March 
28.  Mr.  Burke  was  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Paterson  Even¬ 
ing  News,  and  later  was  a  Con¬ 
gressman’s  secretary  and  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission. 

■ 

Bonham  Resigns 

Baltimore  —  Kenneth  A.  Bon¬ 
ham  has  resigned  as  president  of 
Emerson  Drug  Co.  (Bromo-Selt- 
zer),  effective  April  2,  along  with 
John  H.  Kelly,  executive  vice- 
president.  From  1928-33,  Mr. 
Bonham  was  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

m 

Dallas  Price  Rise 

Dallas  —  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  will  increase  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  from  $1.45  to  $1.70  a 
month  for  home  delivery,  April  1. 


ANA  Discussions 

continued  from  page  7 


ing  are  “a  thinly  veiled  attempt 
on  the  part  of  professional  drys 
to  bring  back  prohibition,”  George 
S.  McMillan,  chairman  of  the 
ANA  Government  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  vicepresident  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  cited  several  congres¬ 
sional  bills  and  other  government 
measures  likely  to  affect  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Advocates  Honor  System 

Mr.  McMillan  stressed  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  do  well  to  cooper¬ 
ate  fully  with  what  is  virtually 
an  “honor  system”  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  deductibility  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expenses.  This  they  can  do. 
he  said,  by  avoiding  advertising 
on  controversial  issues  which 
failed  to  create  customer  good¬ 
will  and  by  not  seeking  to  charge 
“frivolous”  expenses  or  entertain¬ 
ment  to  advertising. 

“Corporations  which  use  adver¬ 
tising  to  try  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion  should  also  study  the  Lobby¬ 
ing  Act  to  assure  that  they  are 
complying  with  it,  Mr.  McMillan 
said. 

There  have  also  been  sporadic 
attempts,  he  continued,  “to  tax 
advertising  in  states  and  munici¬ 
palities,  but  fortunately,  so  far, 
none  of  these  has  succeeded.” 

Plans  Kept  Flexible 

William  A.  Hart,  director  of 
advertising,  E.  1.  duPont  de 
Nemours  and  Co.,  Inc.,  said,  “we 
are  endeavoring  to  keep  our  plans 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ently  changing  conditions.  Our 
entire  advertising  operation  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  reviewed.  To  date, 
1951  budgets  have  been  revised 
downward  approximately  7%. 
Most  of  this  has  been  in  product 
promotion.” 

Mr.  Hart  pointed  out  that  on 
some  product  lines,  his  company 
has  dropped  complete  campaigns 
where  demand  has  far  exceeded 
supply.  In  other  cases,  he  said, 
“we  have  cut  the  schedules  and 
insertions  to  what  we  consider 
holding  campaigns.”  He  said  his 
company’s  institutional  advertising 
will  be  continued  because 
“through  this  channel  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  broader  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  business  problems 
which  confront  us  today.” 

Pessimism  over  the  Hoover 
Co.’s  ability  to  maintain  present 
production  on  vacuum  cleaners 
was  expressed  by  Leo  Corcoran, 
ad  manager.  He  blamed  defense 
contracts  and  “probable”  addition¬ 
al  government  restrictions  on  raw 
materials  and  civilian  production 
for  his  dim  outlook. 

His  outlook  on  Hoover’s  ad 
plans  was  somewhat  brighter. 
“Our  appropriation  for  1951 
equals  that  for  1950,”  he  said, 
emphasizing  the  magazines’  strong 
role  in  the  Hoover  schedule. 

“It  is  our  feeling,”  he  said, 
“that  buying  an  important  posi- 
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tion  in  the  magazines  used,  rather 
than  buying  repetition  and  mini¬ 
mum  continuity  in  a  long  list  of 
publications,  is  the  strategy  to  be 
used.” 

Retailers  Favor  National  Ads 

Retailers  have  positive  ideas  os 
what  manufacturers  can  do  to  help 
them  as  a  defense  economy  makes 
its  presence  felt  more  deeply  in 
the  form  of  product  shortages  and 
stringent  controls,  according  lo 
Fred  B.  Manchee,  executive  vk*- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn. 

“With  few  exceptions,”  he  said, 
“they  agree  we  are  still  very  much 
in  a  buyers’  market.”  He  added 
there  are  some  retailers  who  doubt 
there  will  be  a  sellers’  market 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  that 
of  World  War  11. 

Mr.  Manchee  explained  that  this 
picture  had  been  developed  from 
interviews  made  by  his  agency’s 
representatives  in  10  cities  with 
top-level  contacts  in  the  grocery, 
drug,  department  store,  appliance 
store  and  other  fields. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
yields  of  the  survey,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Manchee,  was  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  the  retailer 
holds  national  advertising  —  even 
in  a  period  of  the  most  critical 
product  shortages.  “Indeed,”  he 
said,  most  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  talked  consider  it  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  think  of  any  curtailment 
of  national  advertising.” 

The  preponderance  of  retailer 
opinion  on  co-op  advertising  also 
favored  continuance  even  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  product  shortage,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Community  Relations  Ads 

In  a  session  on  industrial  adver¬ 
tising,  Raymond  C.  Helsig,  ad 
manager  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  4 
Die  Corp.,  said  public  relations 
is  an  activity  especially  suitable 
for  companies  in  towns  and  small 
cities.  Mr.  Helsig  said  that  often 
the  relationship  of  such  plants  to 
the  war  effort  or  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  is  misunderstood  or 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  public, 
that  judicious  public  information 
in  the  local  press  or  radio  can 
help  to  promote  this  appreciation. 

He  showed  slides  of  newspaper 
ads  accompanied  by  this  running 
patter:  “These  newspaper  ads  are 
attempts  to  show  the  public  what 
a  war  plant  looks  like  inside.  It 
seems  that  this  type  of  ad  couM 
very  well  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  ‘help  wanted’  advertisement 
to  induce  persons  into  factory 
work  who  might  have  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to 
that  type  of  work.” 

Mr.  Helsig  said  that  this  was 
one  of  the  techniques  “we  found 
to  be  most  effective  in  World  War 
II  and  which  we  would  probably 
resume  in  any  similar  situation. 

■ 

Fashion  Section 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — A  special 
22-page  Spring  Fashion  Swtioo 
was  published  with  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  on  March  11. 
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Tampa  Tribune 
Breaks  Red  Tope 
For  RFC  Loans 

Tampa,  Fla. — When  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  in  Washington  got 
hot,  Managing  Editor  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune  wondered  if  some  RFC 
loans  close  to  home  might  be  in¬ 
teresting. 

As  a  first  step,  he  queried  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington  if 
a  list  of  Florida  RFC  loans  was 
available.  AP  asked  RFC.  No  such 
list  was  available,  but  the  RFC, 


Rates  Up,  So's  Linage 

Anchorage,  Alaska — ^The  An¬ 
chorage  Times  raised  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  last  year.  The  base 
display  rate  was  upped  from 
75c  to  $1.10  and  the  national 
rate  from  8c  to  10c.  At  the  end 
of  five  months  after  the  rate  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  Kelmar  K. 
LeMaster,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times,  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  linage  had  been  main¬ 
tained  and  national  advertising 
linage  had  increased  20%. 

The  list  for  1950,  compiled  by 


through  its  public  information  sec-  the  RFC  Florida  field  office,  and 
tion,  agreed  to  make  available  a  the  lists  for  1948  and  1949  of 
list  of  loans  approved  during  1950  loans  for  more  than  $100,000 
by  individual  states  through  its  made  three  page-one  stories  in  the 


field  offices. 

In  making  this  decision  to  partly 
open  the  lists  of  loans  of  public 
funds,  the  RFC  announced  it  could 
not  open  lists  for  prior  years  be- 


Tribune. 

Lists  Are  Revealing 
Thie  stories  pointed  out  that 
printing  of  the  lists  did  not  imply 


cause  its  field  offices  had  neither  “."V  «‘hical  viola- 

the  time  nor  the  personnel  to  com-  ‘'O"-  were  revealing  how- 

pile  them.  It  indkated  that  giving  ^^ow.ng  the  character  and 

out  the  1950  list  alone  was  a  transactions  in 


clerical  burden. 

Back  to  Washington 


Florida. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Tribune  had  found  news  in  gov- 


Mr.  Newton  sent  a  reporter  to  ernmeiit  records  and  in  tilting  with 
the  RFC  field  office  at  Jackson-  government  censorship.  Once  be- 
ville  to  get  the  1950  list,  and  lists  fore  a  Tribune  reporter  thumbed 
for  prior  years,  if  possible.  The  through  8,000  tax  records  in  Flor- 
reporter  found  the  field  offices  had  ida  to  find  federal  tax  payments 
never  compiled  lists  before,  but  by  627  operators  of  slot  machines 
they  had  been  compiled  in  Wash-  m  violation  of  a  state  law. 
ington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  The  Tribune  now  is  trying  to 
1947  amendments  to  the  RFC  law,  get  the  rolls  of  beneficiaries  of 
the  RFC  is  required  to  furnish  public  welfare  opened  to  the  pub- 
Congress,  and,  thus,  the  public,  lie.  A  recent  series  of  stories  spot- 
with  lists  of  outstanding  loans  for  lighted  abuses  of  public  welfare 
more  than  $100,000  each,  with  its  under  protection  of  secrecy, 
annual  report.  *  ■ 

Mr.  Newton  then  asked  the  »  .  *  .  n  j  * 

RFC  information  section  for  these  A*©tn©r  JOinS  F©pSOa©ni 
lists,  required  by  law.  He  was  told  Appointment  of  David  C.  Ket- 
that  making  the  lists  available  to  ner  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
Congress  did  NOT  make  them  advertising  for  the  Pepsodent  di- 
available  to  the  public,  but  “an  vision  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.  was 
exception  would  be  ma^”  in  the  announced  this  week  by  Charles 
Tribune’s  case,  and  the  lists  forth-  T.  Lipscohib,  Jr.,  Pepsodent  pres¬ 
uming.  ident.  Mr.  Ketner,  who  succeeds 

Meantime,  the  RFC  had  em-  John  V.  Sandberg,  formerly  was 
ployed  a  public  relations  advisor  brand  ad  manager  for  Lever’s  No- 
at  $50  a  day  to  try  to  improve  its  Rinse  Surf,  Lifebuoy  and  Swan 


public  relations 


products. 
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PUTE  LOCK 
^POSITIVE  LOCK 

does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 
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Who  Is  A  &  P 
In  Your  Town? 


Your  newspaper  is  not  just  a  building 
with  some  linotype  machines  and  print¬ 
ing  presses;  nor  does  A  &  P  consist  solely 
of  some  food  stores  with  grocery-laden 
shelves. 

In  the  case  of  both  your  business  and 
ours,  the  human  element  —  the  people 
who  do  the  work — are  the  most  important 
ingredient. 

In  your  community  A  &  P  its  em¬ 
ployees  .  .  .  your  fellow-townsmen  who 
meet  and  serve  you  at  the  store  on  your 
street. 

These  neighbors  of  yours  have  been 
attracted  to  A  &  P  by  the  high  salaries, 
good  working  conditions  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  that  we  offer  them. 
And  because  we  want  them  to  earn  your 
friendship  and  patronage,  we  select,  train 
and  encourage  them  to  run  the  best  store 
in  town. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  in 
thousands  of  A  &  P  stores  strung  along 
America’s  Main  Street  who,  profiting  by 
each  other’s  experience,  are  today  doing 
the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


George  Bickelhaupt 
Of  Minneapolis  Dies 

Minneapolis — George  B.  Bick¬ 
elhaupt,  Minneapolis  newspaper 
executive  for  40  years  before  his 
retirement  in  1944,  died  March 
22  at  the  age  of  75. 

When  he  retired,  Mr.  Bickel¬ 
haupt  was  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times.  His  first 
newspaper  job  was  on  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Republic.  He  came 
to  Minneapolis  in  1904  and  for 
32  years  was  associated  with  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  first  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  later  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Mr.  Bickelhaupt  joined  the 
.Minneapolis  Tribune  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  in  1936. 
Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  E. 
Murphy  in  1940,  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Times. 

■ 

Col.  Andrew  Joyner, 

N.  C.  Reporter,  Dies 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  —  Col. 
Andrew  Joyner,  widely  known 
journalist  of  the  1890’s,  died  in 
a  hospital  here  March  25.  He 
would  have  been  95  years  old  on 
Aug.  15. 

Mr.  Joyner  at  one  time  owned 
and  operated  a  news  bureau  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  reported 
legislative  proceedings  from  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C.,  for  19  consecutive 
sessions  and  also  served  as  official 
reporter  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Virginia  held  in 
Richmond.  Previously,  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Reflector. 

Frederic  A.  J.  Tudhope,  81, 
publisher  of  the  Glencoe  (Minn.) 
Enterprise,  March  25. 

Ernest  Davey,  62,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  March 
24. 

Charles  B.  McGhee,  58,  for 
38  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item  and  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  -  Traveler’s  Lynn 
correspondent  for  37  years,  March 
23. 

George  H.  Fyle,  52,  member 
of  the  Associated  Press  staff  for 
24  years  and  formerly  with  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Eventhg  Sun  and 
Cumberland  (Md.)  News,  in  New 
York  City,  March  23. 

Mrs.  Florence  Lawrence 
Eldridce,  for  many  years  drama 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  widow  of  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Eldridce,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  that  newspaper, 
March  23.  She  went  to  Lxjs  An¬ 
geles  50  years  ago  as  a  society 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

Lt.  L.  Bruce  Hills,  a  member 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour¬ 


nal  advertising  staff  until  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  returned  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  action  in  Korea,  Feb.  13. 

Herbert  Kahn,  23,  advertising 
solicitor,  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladi¬ 
um  Times,  March  22. 

Howard  Kahn,  65,  noted  as 
Paul  Light,  conductor  of  the  “So 
What”  column  in  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  March  27. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  work¬ 
ing  vacation  in  Central  and  South 
America. 


Charles  C.  Daniels  Dies  ] 

Wilson,  N.C.  —  Funeral  servi¬ 
ces  were  conducted  here  March 
22  for  Charles  Cleaves  Daniels, 
86.  a  brother  of  the  late  Josephus 
Daniels.  Early  in  his  career, 
Charles  Daniels  was  editor  of  the 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press  and 
was  publisher  of  the  Advance  here, 
after  his  brother,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  the  paper,  left  it  to  enter  the 
publishing  field  in  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Daniels  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  the  practice  of  law. 


Classified  Section 

RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions. 


.  SITUATIONS  WANTE3> 
Insertions  Line  Bnte 

1  SJHI 

3  and  over  .40 

Consecutive  Insertions  brinr  beet 
results. 

Advance  PaTtnent  Requested 


AI.I.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  11.00 

a  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Chargre  ads  accepted  from  recor- 
nized  companies. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  lino  (Box  wordinr  takes  27  units).  No  abbrevations. 
Add  15c  for  Box  service— Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  MaU) 

Address:  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Phone  BRyant  9-3052) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 

Newspaper  Brokers  1 

i'OK  31  YEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  { 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Alt,  Pleasant,  Michigan 

•k-k  30  year.s  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Alarket  St., 

San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

NEWiSPAPEK  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAX  BEXTHUYSEX 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 

T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORAIATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States,  Midwest.  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  A  Associates,  Brokers  &  Con¬ 
sultants,  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

COUNSEL  in  finance,  appraisals,  sales, 
rate-making,  personnel  procurement, 
public  relations  surveys.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

GOT  A  PROBLEM!  Appraisal!  Pro¬ 
duction!  Rates!  Purchase!  Sale!  Con¬ 
tracting!  Dozens  of  buyers,  sellers 
and  operators  gained  profitable  advice 
through  us  in  recent  months.  BAILEY- 
KREHBIEL  Newspaper  Serv.  Box 
396,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Pabttcations  for  Sale 

SUBURBAN  weekly  in  east  central 
state.  Y'early  gross  over  $80,000.  ABC 
over  6,000.  Completely  equipped  plant, 
3  linotypes,  Ludlow,  Goss,  Cox-O-Type 
press,  ete.  Priced  below  1950  gross, 
exclusive  of  building  which  can  be 
leased.  $30,000  cash  required.  All  in¬ 
quiries  giving  financial  references  will 
be  answered  in  detail.  Box  508,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

C.ALIFORXIA  NEWSPAPERS 
DAILY,  high  potential  and  now  profit¬ 
able,  you'll  like  the  locale.  $50,000 
needed  for  dow-n  payment  and  operat¬ 
ing  capitHl.  State  your  financial  quali¬ 
fications.  I 

WEEKLY,  large  plant,  prosperous 
ranch  and  defense  area.  Profitable 
record  can  be  bettered.  .$50,000  with 
$15,000  down,  easy  terms. 

WEEKLY,  no  plant,  700  circulation, 
p^leasant  locale.  $3,500  full  price. 
Terms  if  you  have  plant  to  move  in. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  operating  net  $24,- 
000,  two  plants,  two  buildings,  both 
growing  papers.  $110,000  with  30% 
down.  J.  A.  SNYDER,  Newspaper 
Broker,  3.570  Frances  .\ve.,  A’enice, 
Cal.  Ph.  EX  7-8744. 

C.ALIFORNIA — Ideal  shop  of  3  ma¬ 
chines,  Duplex  press,  gross,  over  $80,- 
000.  Asking  $80,000  w-ith  $20,000 
down.  Net  about  $16,000. 
WASHINGTON  —  Circulation  3,400. 
Gross  $65,000.  Aiiehle.  Kluge,  2  linos. 
Asking  $55,000  with  $25,000  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  Semi-Weekly.  Earns 
$18,000.  Better  type  city.  Also 
County  weekly  grossing  $40,000.  Ray 
Campbell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  California. 

MISSOURI  DAILY 
OTHER  interests  force  sale  exclusive 
smaller  city  county  seat  daily.  Good 
record.  Excellent  potential.  Top-notch 
equipment.  Grossing  $90,000.  Priced 
right.  Bank  or  other  references  re¬ 
quired. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Publications  Brokers  &  Consultants 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2.  Colo. 
WEEKLY  newspapers  grossing  over 
90.000  now  for  80,000;  net  for  S 
working  partners  27,000.  J.  R.  Gab- 
bert,  3937  Orange.  Riverside.  Calif. 
REAL  OPPORTUNITY — Upper  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  Priced  (or  quick 
sale.  Please  state  your  finances.  Box 
428.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

FLORIDA  county  seat  weekly.  No 
opposition.  $21,000  with  $14,000 
down.  Box  442.  Elditor  A  Pnblisher. 

OHIO  Semi-Weekly  with  complete  Job 
shop.  Grossing  over  $30,000  and 
growing  yearly.  Box  433,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  P 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publkations — Wanted 

ADVHIRTISING  AGENCY  Executin 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pv- 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  sail 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  vp 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigstioi. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokin 
Box  434,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Publication  Appraisals 

A  RADAR  APPRAISAL  will  establii) 
the  value  of  your  newspaper  prop*^ 
on  today's  market,  fix  a  fair  askiif 
price  and  define  borrowing  limit.  Tu 
50c  per  $1,000  of  last  year’s  gnu 
income;  24  hour  service.  Send  In 
blank.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Ap¬ 
praisers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Stations  For  Sale 

RADIO  STATION  IN  WESTEES 
CITY  OP  200,000.  Priced  at  $126, 
000,  half  down.  TV  application  fllel 
MAY  BROS.,  Broadcast  Broken 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ CartooM — F  catnres 

NEED  to  save  space!  Write  for  fret 
proofs  of  weekly  editorial  cartoon  h 
two  or  three  column  size.  Midweit 
Syndicate,  Box  583,  W'heaton,  Illinoh. 

_ Promotion  Services 

50  WAYS  TO  CUT  DOWN 
CLASSIFIED  OVERHEAD 

WRITE  for  a  FREE  copy  of  «« 
summary  of  50  ways  to  combat  risli| 
costs  in  your  Classified  advertiiiii 
department. 

THIS  summary  is  typical  of  tki 
valuable  management  helps  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Howard  Parish  ClassiM 
Advertising  Service  constantly  re¬ 
ceive. 

SEE  (or  yourself  why  the  Howsr! 
Parish  Service  is  the  tVant  Ad  6er»- 
ice  that  Makes  You  More  Money.  Ail 
for  sample  copy  and  complete  detsiii- 
Do  it  today! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Daily  News  Tower  Miami  32,  FIs 


_ Varityping  Services 

VARI-TYPIXG,  DSJ  &  Standard  iji* 
(aces.  Prompt,  accurate,  economic 
service. 

ART  TYPE  SERVICE 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

_ Press  Engfaecra _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPAXT 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  niinoii 


CROSS  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  sit 
erected.  Anywhere  in  United  States  « 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  eqaiy 
ment. 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Okie 
OHerry  1-S305-— YEllowstone  2-44A» 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experii 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  press* 
ANYWHERE 

28  Ehtst  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  »■ 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 

. .  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTOBS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  installations 
Service  Nationwide  _ 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  OsB*- 

UB  LIS  HER  for  March  31,  195' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  , 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Engineers  | 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

Press  Room 

machinists — Ditmantlinf,  moTinc, 
iMembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  serrice  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

S(36 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  dtp  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  e-00»8-0099 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

INTERTYPES 

“O’*  IntertTpes  S128S5,  Sld869 
with  qnadding  attachment. 

"C”  Intertypes  S7891 — {MS9,  8 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

03SM  S7807,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8,  14. 

450  Ooss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Qoss  Shaver 

Northern  Machine  Works 
828-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa, 
FOR  SALE — Four  (4)  brand  new 
Type-O-Writer  keyboards,  i^nght  in 


PUBLIC 

AUCTION  SALE 


16-PAQE  Hoe  Unit  —  H  and  H  page 
L.VRGE  OFFSET  -  GRAVURE  PLATE  folders  A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 


MAKING  &  PHOTOENGRAVING 
PL-WT 

.\T:  *5-61  Court  Sq..  Long  iKisnd  City, 
New  York 

Thursday,  April  5th,  1951 
II  A.M. 


45!^  X  55  .M-H  Vertical  Photo  Com-  16-32-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
posing  Machine  with  No.  3  Register  De-  Stereo;  21%  inch  cnt-ofl; 

vice,  with  Arc  Lamps,  etc.,  4-Negative  »eea. 

Plate  Holders,  with  3  hoods,  2-24"  ..  p.rjir  n  . 

A.T.P.  &  Valette  Cameras  Complete.  3d-64-FAOE  Goss  —  D.  C.  Drive; 
l-2«”  Levy  Special  Camera,  1-19”  compensators; 


MACHINERY  Mid  SUPPLIES 


Sictcotypc _ _ 


GOOD  SAVINGS 
3  DUPLEX  8-Page  Plat  Bed*  AoOO  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 

1  Model  AB  —  available  at  onee  4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stew  Pot. 
1  Model  AB  —  available  60  days  1-TON  Kemp  Immersion  Lino  Furnace. 
1  Model  A  —  available  80  days  MODEL  F  Flat  Porm-O  Scorch. 

H.VMILTON  Giant  siie  Mat  Humidor. 
16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit  —  %  and  %  page  HOE  Dry  Mat  Jailer 
folders  A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  GOSS  full-page  Pl^  Shaver. 

23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

\  AN  DERCOOK  full-page  Proof  Press- 
24-48-PAGE  Hoe  —  A.  C.  drive;  with  es,  both  hand  and  power. 

Pony  Antoplate;  22k  inch  cut-off;  HOE  Curved  Casting  Boi,  Shaver  A 
end  feed  Plate  Trimmer  for  15  diam. 

pl^es,  7/16"  thick. 

32  64-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com-  SCCrT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing 
plete  Stereo;  21Ji  inch  cut-off;  end  for  15"  diam.  plates,  % 

feed.  thick. 

HOE  Ca.sting  Box,  duo-cooled,  with 
16-32-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  0.  Drive;  com-  Finishing  Machine  for  14}4" 

plate  with  Stereo;  21%  inch  cut-off;  .  t.  . 

end  feed.  HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Plate  Routers. 

B.XLING  Machines,  both  new  A  used. 
32-64-PAGE  Goss  —  D.  C.  Drive:  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  A 

_ faU.  _«l _  _ a _  **TViv*o1**  licwlif  _  va-'aicwlif  At  aVAA 


23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48-PAGE  Hoe  —  A.  C.  drive;  with 
Pony  Antoplate;  22)i  inch  cut-off; 
end  feed. 

32'64-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21^  inch  cut-off;  end 
feed. 


equipped  with  color  compensators; 


Irfvy  Camera,  10-Levy  Screens — sixes  22%  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

10x12  to  31J'ix44%,  Goerz;  Zeiss  -o  aft  Bn  P...  I 

,Iena  &  Cooke  Lenses  A  1  Prism.  ? i  o  o.®®? 

4-STEEL  Valette  Vacuum  Frames,  S'  Hrive;  Steel  Cylinders! 


“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


48x6V,  40x  50,  24x  30,  47  x  57  M-H  R°»er  Bearings;  22%  inch  cnt- 

Vertical  Plate  Coating  Machine,  48"  substructure. 


1946;  never  nncrated.  Original  price  Zarkin  Plate  Whirler,  3-Compres8ors,  24-48  or  48-96-PaBe  Hoe  X-Pattem*  HOF  Mifnorair  ^w  dimmer 

each  For  oniek  aatn  tSOO  eaeh  12-variou8  Size  steel  stripping  tables,  „ ,  or  40  WO  rage  noe  .aratteni,  HOE  Monorail  Saw  iTimmer 


1985  each.  For  quick  sale  $500  each.  12  v8riou8  size  steel  stripping  tables.  ^  cut-off  •"  eouinned 

Box  344,  Editor  A  Publisher.  enlnr-  O  n  nr?«  ®**’*'PP®'* 

Twn  nuT  VABTTYPFRH — Cabinets,  MacBeth  A  Gelb  Camera  A  color.  D.  U.  Drive. 

TWO  pSJ  VARITYPEB8,  FototjMs  Lamps.  ITAVashup  sinks. 

complete  equipment  of  a  university  Q„an,ity  developing  trays, 
lemi^eekly  going  off  Varityper-offset  is/ 

0®®"’  Box  240,  Editor  HUNDREDS  of  Other  Items  found  in  a 


for  full  GOSS  Steam  Table 
HOE  Plate  Finisher 


Arc  Lamps,  17-Washup  sinks,  I/arge 
Quantity  developing  trays. 


A  Publisher.  Large  Plant,  including  large  quantity 

FOR  SALE:  Four  teletype  •  setter  of  supplies.  Large  Amount  of  Steel 
Multi-face  Perforators.  Have  been  Partitions,  Steel  Shelving,  etc. 
Qucrated  but  not  used,  $1,125.00  each. 

Houston  Await,  Express  Publishing  FACTORY  Air-Conditioning  1*nit  with 


32-64,  40-80,  48-96-PAGE  Hoe — D.  0. 
Drives;  22%  inch  cnt-off;  end  feed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9T132 


Co..  San  Antonio,  Texas.  |  15  HP  Compressor,  etc. 

Newsprint  C0NS1DBR.4BLE  Amount  Ilf  Office 

"■  Furniture  and  equipment. 

AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 

sizes.  8.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk  INSPECTION  ALL  DAY  PREVIOUS 


Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgongnin  4-8729  N.  Y. 
AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEW8- 
PIUNT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied. 
Shipments  directly  from  mill.  Book¬ 
ings  sccepted  for  prompt  and  long 
term  shipments.  Domestic  and  export. 
We  deliver  newsprint,  not  promiaea. 
Box  271,  Editor  &  PnblHher. 

NEWSPRINT 

bookings  of  500-1000  tons  can  be 
^de  for  almost  any  size  rolls. 
SEVERAL  sizes  frequently  available 
on  a  spot  basis.  Box  833,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Compressor,  etc.  HOE  12-eylinder  Pancosst  color  press, 

CONSIDERABLE  Amount  of  Office  21%'  oTFnwn 

Furniture  and  equipment.  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

INSPECTION  ALL  DAY  PREVIOUS  EXCEPTIONAL  PRESS  BUYS! 

TO  DAY  OF  SALE  MODEL  A  Duplex 

MODEL  AB  Duplex 

<^PM\A/ART7  RR(^<^  GOSS  Comet 

O^nw/MsIZ.  DI\Wo.  all  machines  mechanicaily  good.  Will 

Auctioneers 


produce  fine  quality  printing.  SAM  S.  City  7  6400. 


John  SrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 

STA-HI  vacuum  dry  mat  former 
type  JR,  220  volts.  $600.  F.O.B. 
crated,  Hempstead,  New  York. 

ROTARY  SHAVER— Plane  O’PlaU, 
model  Bl-12,  220  volts,  bed  12%  x 
15,  extra  Cutter  included.  $800. 
F.O.B.  crated,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  or  telephone  Mr.  R.  Mc¬ 
Nulty,  Nowaday,  550  Stewart  Ave¬ 
nue,  Garden  City,  New  York,  Garden 


277  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


PCNTOLILLO,  311 
worth  4-1370  l-yndhurst,  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  Heavy  I>nty  Mat  Roller 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CIRCUI.AR  CUTLER-Hammer  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  H°e  casting  Box  and  Ghaver 


I  type  two  motor  full  automatic  newspa¬ 
per  press  drive  and  control  panel,  220 
volt.  3  phase,  60  cycle  AC,  complete ' 
with  resistors,  push  button  stations, 
chain.  Will  power  quad  press,  16  page 
tubular  or  4  decks  single  width,  tjsed, 
DDCCC  CDC^IAI  I  serviceable,  reasonably  priced,  avail- 

1  l\COO  or  C^l/\l_l  able  now.  The  Eastern  Color  Printing 

Co..  Waterbnry  20,  Conn. 

12  HIGH  SPEED  HCE  duplex  tubular  24-Page  Frets 

IIMITC  half-  and  qnarter-page  folder,  avall- 

VERTICAL  UNITS  *hle  6  months.  AC  motor  drive. 

3  PAIRS  FOLDERS— 4  DRIVES  Boise.  Idaho 


Press  Room 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill  ^  0,  ,,  i/i^T ,  ^iTTVNrp  _ Idaho 

.*"y  »i*e  roBs,  carload  lots  2  I  72  INCH  CUT-OFF  GOSS  THREE  DECKER — 22%  inch 

L?®.?’'®  ehipment  cutoff:  drive,  conveyor,  spare  parts 

Inquiries  c.VX  be  inspected  in  operation  at  inrlnded.  Write  Box  529.  Editor  A 

On  1  o  ®jr*  .  S?!*!**  38,000  per  hour.  Convertible  for  Color  Publisher,  or  contact  Shields  Johnson, 

V  Comics.  Will  sell  as  4.  6.  or  8  Unit  General  Manager.  Roanoke,  Virginia 

- - orx.  N.  Y.  Tel:  ORegon  9-3870.  Presses.  Complete  Stereo.  newspapers,  at  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria, 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls _  during  AN'PA  Convention. _ 

iheeta.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing  ■ 

pxperi.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher.  . . a -ti-a  rr-Airr\ 

newsprint  wanted.  150  tons.  83%  ^EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  SEALED 

‘A'JV  P^e*  VT  AO  ®rT“®-B-  Dine  IM\/ITCn 

Times  Star,  Alameda,  New  18.  N-  DIUo  I  IN  VI  I  tU 

California.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 

_  4  DECK  Goss  Octuple  Press — ^22  %" 

tons  DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper  ^ 

partial  presses— from  8  pages  to  96  pages.  I®”  '“I®'’  flexibility, 

to  66  •eeepted.  50%  in  68  Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner  utcui.-qti  vj  nn  v  a  h 

and  ■/,  luA  e®"e»nonding  %  Printing  Machiniry,  Inc.,  2680  Payne  HIGHKOT  bid  over  $6,000.00  by  April 

521  Fdi  Avenuef  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branchea:  “H® W, 

41.  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Chicago  and  Detroit.  ^1*0"*  vhL  News.  Box 


Photographic  Equipment 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\venue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


SEALED 
BIDS  INVITED 


DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 


Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branebas: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


4  DECK  Goss  Octuple  Press — ^22  %" 
4  PLATE  IVide — D.C.  Motor  Drive 
Full  color  flexibility. 

HIGHEST  bid  over  $6,000.00  by  April 
16th  takes  it.  Press  located  in  former 
plant  of  Dallas  (Texas)  News.  Box 
519.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


HOE  12-Unit  press,  will  sell  any 


28-Stereotype  Chases 

Write  Box  513,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Waated  to  Bojr _ 


WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPOSINQ  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1182 

QUARTER-PAGE  Folder,  Mat  Kolln. 
^tler-Hammer  paper  conveyor,  Bta-Hl 
mat  dryer.  Curved  router.  Box  101. 

Boise,  Idaho. _ 

NEEDED  NOW 
IJnotypes  8  and  14 
Elrods  and  Ludlows 
Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid 
Send  particnlsra  to 
AMERICAN  PRlN’nNG  MACHINERY 
CO..  INC. 

88  Gold  Street,  New  York  City 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 


immediately  available  “Bia  amount  units  needed. 

Bertha”  40  inch  F5^  B^^krh  *  Lomb  „  .  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
SJ*  “^nted  on  5  X  7  Graflex.  $800.  »<»*«. 

Dept.  The  Miami  Herald,  Mia-  - 

mi,  Florida.  FOR  SALE:  24-P 


ded.  40,  60,  75,  100  HP  AC  220  volts  'in,  VlL'^to  *70"^  8«^ 

C.  OXFORD  3  phase  60  cycle  motor  press  drives,  f®  "lla  15  to  70  .  86 

Idaho  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho.  in  diameter.  Box  817,  Editor  A  Pub 

_  _  lisher. _ 

nA  r,  TT  SIT  V  FOR  S.\LE;  3  unit,  single  width  Scott  ...nrcTjiTomcTi  7Z  ...  II 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press.  12  nkaes  straiirht  24  nn  rollert  INTERESTED  in  obtaining  one  or 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EOUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
,  i-  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 


j  FOR  SAIjE:  24"Paff6  Hoe  Web 

i  Newepaper  Preet,  two  plates  wide. 
I  23  9/16*'  sheet  cut.  With  complete 


Prese.  12  pa^es  straieht  24  on  collect.  *  rofitaet 

22%"  cut  oflf.  Completely  reconditione(}  Pil 

and  is  90%  new.  Sew  A.C.  motor  and  ^  Swart  a  4940  N.  Sheridan  Rd., 


I  stereotype  equipment  and  A.  a  mo-  button  control,  stereotype  equipment  Chicago  *0,  Illinois. 

be  "hipped  "'most  DUPLEX  “N“  typ« 


110  Fulton  St. 
York 


538  8.  Clark  8t.  |  resentatives. 


W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Llnotypea, 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  2'3 
split  magazines.  Model  0  Intertypes. 
Immediate  Delivery.  Printcraft  Rep- 


intact.  $20,000  loaded.  Becker  A  Comp- 


DUPLEX  “N“  type  unit  with  a  23- 
9/16"  cut  off.  Would  also  be  interest- 


Chicago  I  York  1.  New  York. 

editor  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  March  31,  1951 


Broadway,  New  | 


ton  Machine  Wiorks,  Jsekson,  Missis-  jn  sub-struetnre.  Chronicle-Tele- 

••'PP'-  gram,  Elyria,  Ohio. _ 

a*  tutiBe  STEREOTYPE  Metal  Fnmace,  4,500 

■  ■II  ■  — )bs.  rapacity  with  pnmp,  pony  Auto- 

STEREO  SAW  I  Angnatine  80  x  SO  plate  22  %"  cutoff  and  fnll  page  flat 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptional  buy  shaver.  Reply  Box  535,  Editor  ft 
Box  158,  Marahslltown,  Iowa.  Publisher. 


53 


MACHINERt  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Buy _ 

SMALL  Eastern  daily  now  operating 
8-page  flatbed  press  is  considering 
doubling  press  capacity.  If  you  have 
press  to  offer  give  full  details  and 
price.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAOER  for  60,- 
000  morning-evening-Sunday.  No  one 
need  apply  except  man  with  aneeeat- 
ful  top  managerial  or  asaiatant  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Mnat  be  thorongh- 
ly  familiar  with  rural  and  mail  cir¬ 
culation  problema.  Box  242,  Editor  A 
Publiaher, _ 

MANAGE  department  of  T,800  ABC 
circulation  evening  daily  in  mid- 
aonth.  Man  who  can  build  rural  cir¬ 
culation  with  help  of  correspondenta 
and  bureau  managera.  Box  278,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE  TRAINEE— to 
learn  all  phases  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution — must  have  at 
least  two  years  of  college — bo  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five — free  to  travel 
— ambitious  but  not  in  too  big  a  hurry 
and  have  imagination  enough  to  find 
an  interest  in  seemingly  routine  as¬ 
signments.  Previous  experience  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  desirable.  Job  starts 
at  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Please  ^ve 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  Courier  -  Journal 
and  Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
long  established  small  Ohio  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive,  experienced  and 
must  have  knowledge  of  ABC  rules 
and  methods.  Little  Merchants’  plan 
used.  Present  circulation  13,500. 
Please  state  full  details,  including 
salary  expected,  in  replying  to  Box 
511,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  married  or  single,  draft 
exempt,  with  circulation  experience  to 
take  complete  charge  of  circulation 
department  on  small  but  growing  dally 
newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  business  as  well  as  handling  all 
promotion  on  circulation.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Applicants 
must  send  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  past  experience.  Mesa  Daily 
Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


_ ClassWted  Advertteing 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  requires 
experienced  man  —  35-40  —  who  can 
handle  small  classified  department. 

Give  complete  details.  Box  294, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  between  30  and  35  years  of 
age,  with  five  or  more  years  experience 
to  sell  Classified  on  paper  of  90,000 
.\BC,  located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a  young 
man  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  man¬ 
age  department  after  he  has  proven 
himself.  Address  Box  500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ESTABLISHED  Eastern  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  (Circulation  over  22,000)  requires 
experienced' energetic  classified  manager 
to  take  over  department.  Position  of¬ 
fers  permanency  and  good  salary.  Give 
complete  details  of  experience,  reason 
for  considering  change  and  salary 
expectations  first  letter.  Box  506,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

OOOD  JOB  OPEN  for  adman  with  suf¬ 
ficient  know-how  to  handle  important 
retail  accounts.  Man  we  seek  may 
save  several  years  through  jump  in 
salary  and  responsibility.  Box  426, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


IMMEDIATELY,  experienced  —  top- 
notch  advertising  man  for  East  Coast 
weekly.  Must  be  reliable.  No  floaters 
need  apply.  Personal  interview  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  445,  Elditor  Ss  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
wanted.  (Sober).  Handle  contract  ac¬ 
counts.  Make  own  layouts,  secure  new 
business.  Salary  and  bonus  on  Busi¬ 
ness  production.  Permanent.  Congenial 
associates.  Send  sample  layouts,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  bracket.  Advertising 
Director,  Jackson  Daily  News,  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi. 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
retail  salesman  on  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  who  wants  to  move  up  to  a 
larger  city  and  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  will  find  this  job  an  unusual 
opportunity,  with  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  A  man  whose 
future  is  ahead  of  him  is  preferred. 
We  want  the  kind  of  man  who  aspires 
to  be  advertising  manager  and  has 
that  kind  of  ability,  to  handle  key 
accounts.  Department  store  selling  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  Louis  D. 
Young,  Advertising  Director,  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small 
southern  daily,  write  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Leader,  Ruston,  Louisiana. 

EXPERIENCED  retail  display  sales¬ 
man  for  one  of  best  markets  in  the 
South.  Best  working  conditions  with 
young  aggressive  staff.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Russ  Scofield,  Advertising 
Manager,  Herald-Leader,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

DUE  TO  A  PROMOTION 

OF  one  of  our  men 

to  advertising  director  of  one  of  our 
other  papers,  we  have  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  top-flight 
advertising  space  salesman. 

Address  application  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  NEWS-JOURNAL,  Clovis,  New 
Mexico,  and  include  everything  essen¬ 
tial  to  help  sell  us  on  employing  you. 

MAN  who  can  sell,  write,  layout  ads 
and  assist  Vermont  weekly  publisher 
in  writing  news,  office  work,  proof¬ 
reading,  etc.  Car  asset.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  531,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Young  married  man,  pre- 
ferrably  with  some  small  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  to  augment  present  one  and  half 
man  advertising  staff.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  if  competent,  qualified  and  can 
layout.  Leg  work  naturally  expected. 
Good  housing  available.  Write  E.  M. 
Hopkins.  Fostoria  Review-Times,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio. 

Edhorial 

PUBLICITY  WRITER,  girl  for  group 
of  national  magazines.  Must  be  able 
to  produce  top-notch  releases,  both 
newspaper  and  radio  style,  based  on 
fashion,  food,  decorating,  beauty  ma¬ 
terial.  Box  404,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  80,000  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Daily.  Want  young  man  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  called  for  military  service. 
Box  424,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  six  day  daily,  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  North  Dakota.  Man  who  can 
handle  wire,  sports  and  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Must  have  ability  to  meet  and 
please  the  public.  Write  fully,  stating 
experience  and  starting  salary.  Box 
507.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSURANCE  WEEKLY,  long  estab¬ 
lished.  largest  circulation,  needs  man 
for  editorial  staff  at  Chicago.  College 
education,  daily  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Write  comprehensive  letter 
that  will  give  an  idea  of  your  writing 
style  as  well  as  full  biographical  data. 
Box  527,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
small  Morning  daily  in  beautiful  re 
sort  community.  Present  man  called 
by  Naval  Reserve.  Opportunity  for 
competent  young  man  to  gain  valuable 
varied  experience  all  phases.  No  raw 
beginners  or  elderly  harks.  Write 
stating  experience  and  starting  salary 
desired.  H.  K.  Frear,  Bedford  Gazette, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWS  EDITOR:  30-40.  Court  House 
City  Hall  experience.  Midwest  25,000 
population.  'Tell  all.  Box  512,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  General  News  beat, 
some  desk  work.  Midwest  town  ol 
18,000.  Experience  desirable.  Write 
fully  experience,  references,  military 
status,  when  available  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  509,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

SOCIETY  editor.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  age,  experience  in  first  letter. 
Box  543,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Edkoiial 


LIVE  -  WIRE  combination  reporter- 
photographer  wanted  by  wide-awake, 
growing  daily  of  11,000  within  100-mile 
radius  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Must  be  experienced  and  have  auto. 
Permanent  position,  advancement  for 
man  who  wants  to  work.  Box  510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographeni _ 

WANTED  experienced  news  photog¬ 
rapher  for  daily  newspaper,  immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Circulation  14,000.  Pic¬ 
ture  minded  Elditorial  Department. 
Give  experience  and  employer  refer¬ 
ence.  Herald-Times,  Manitowoc,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


Promotion — Public  Relatioas 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  corporation  needs 
young  man  25  to  30  to  help  plan, 
write  and  coordinate  press  information 
and  other  material  comprising  broad 
and  active  public  relations  program. 
Journalistic  training  and  2  to  5  years' 
newspaper  or  other  commercial  writing 
experience  are  essential.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expanding  career  for  above- 
average  man.  Please  write  fully  first 
time.  Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

WANTED:  Union  Printers,  Floor  or 
Machine.  Situations  on  Night  Side  of 
Ohio  daily.  897.50  for  37^  hours. 
$80.00  monthly  Pension  Plan  free. 
$5,000  life  insurance.  $40.00  per  week 
sickness,  $12.00  daily  hospitalisation 
includes  family.  Up  to  $225.00  for 
surgical,  plus  many  other  benefits. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 

305.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experiencied  management  man  to  fill  the 
position  of  mechanical  production  over¬ 
seer  of  press,  composing,  engraving 
and  stereotype  departments  must  be 
familiar  with  cost  and  production  rec¬ 
ords.  Worthwhile  salary.  Reply  held 
in  strict  confidence  by  this  medinm- 
sise  newspaper  in  the  middle  west. 
Address  Box  410,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Stereotyper,  experienced  in 
newspaper  plant,  union  shop,  perma¬ 
nent  situation,  good  scale.  The  Lima 
News,  Lima,  Ohio. 

WANTED— WORKING  FOREMAN,  6 
machine  small  daily  newspaper. 
Union,  Central  New  York.  Knowledge 
of  mark-up  and  make-up  essential  and 
capable  of  minor  repairs  to  machines. 
Permanent  position.  Write  Box  425, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

OPERATORS  —  Union  shop,  37’A 
hours,  vacation  and  holiday  pay. 
Morning  paper  in  Stroudsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pocono 
Mountain  resort  area.  Scale  $85.00. 
Two  jobs  available  April  15th.  Write 
or  phone  Norman  O.  Bender,  fiuperin- 
tendent,  THE  DAILY  RECiORD, 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
1-STEREOTYPER,  also  1-Web  Press¬ 
man  for  daily  newspaper  in  South 
Florida  city.  Good  scale.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Permanent.  Box 
514,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 

Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18.  Ohio 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN  S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

LIBRARIAN  with  secretarial  training 
enticed  into  school  library  work  de¬ 
sires  to  return  to  publication  or  news¬ 
paper  field.  Seven  years  newspaper 
experience  and  reference  research. 
Library  credential,  B.A.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees.  Available  September  1951,  Box 

823,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

WITH  $5,000  plus  to  invest.  33,  BS, 
Family.  Editorially  employed.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  540,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


CONTROLLER  or 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
16  YEARS  acoounting  and  execitis 
experience  on  Midwest  and  Paid 
Northwest  Dallies.  Oan  go  anywkei 
Age  46,  college  graduate,  mania 
Thorough  knowledge  of  coats,  tsxa 
printing  production,  methods,  pne 
dures.  Present  salary  $6,260.  Rsplia 
confidential.  References,  Box  lU 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
Many  publishers  who  have  diseovini 
that  MONEY  MAKING  MANASl 
MENT  OAN  BE  PURCHASED  n 
now  making  much  larger  profits  a 
gardlese  of  higher  costs.  Writs  k 
confidence  and  let  me  prove  that  TOl 
TOO  can  substantially  increase  m 
revenues.  Any  circulation  8,000  t 
75,000.  Nationally  known  refereats 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  886,  Edit 
and  Publisher. _ 


OUTSTANDING 
EXEOUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFULLY  handled  top  id 
back  stop  jobs,  medium  metropclila 
and  chain  operations. 

Converted  $200,000  loser  to  profit,  8 
years’  experience  covers  all  depw 
ments.  University  grad.  Business  It 
ministration  and  Journalism.  Pnts 
moderate  salary  plus  accomplishiaai 
bonus.  Available  NYC  for  intervin 
Box  460,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


Can 

YOU  Use 
An 

UNDERSTUDY? 

RECENTLY  weekly  publisher,  W 
with  sizeable  earned  net  worth  » 
verify  ability  wishes  to  understudy/u- 
sist  publisher  or  manager  of  mediit- 
sized  daily,  Ohio  or  area. 

ROUNDED  EXPERIENCE 

MANAGEMENT  —  NEWS  —  AK 
PRODUCTION 

Invest  if  desired. 

PERMANENT  opportunity  sosik 
Weekly  shop  reared;  Business  Adnii 
istration.  C.S.U.  '29;  publisher  MS 
pctitive  county  seat  weekly  20  yesn 
married,  three  daughters;  bank  rtif 
ences.  Ralph  L.  Snyder,  230  WashiU 
ton.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OR  ASSISTANT  to  busy  publiih* 
22-year  record  of  successful  manip 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  s 
highly  competitive  fields.  Capable  t 
handling  all  advertising,  news,  ciru 
lation,  production  and  labor  prqbleM 
VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  * 
costs  to  profits  and  have  outstandK 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

46  YEARS  old,  family,  universJj 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Am 
able  settlement  of  partnership. 

Box  541,  Editor  4  Publisher 


FLORIDA 

MAN  with  family,  intends  to  settle 
Florida.  Twenty  years  newspaper  d 
perienee,  including  writing  festss 
and  politics  for  New  York  City  D»iJ 
also  promotional  work  including  r 
recting  Florida  fishing  Club  two  M 
sons  and  special  articles  on  Finn* 
activities  and  communities  for  tre" 
editor  of  New  York  Times.  Part''’ 
larly  interested  in  small,  grown! 
community,  with  weekly,  with  even!* 
view  to  making  personal  finaneisl  * 
vestment.  Can  discuss  propositiM 
during  ANPA  convention  or  Fl^ 
trip  in  May.  Box  502,  Editor  4  “ 
lisner. 


Artfate-Cartoonista 

ARTIST-CARTOONIST.  See  kMI 
change  to  daily.  Experience  laelta 
promotion,  layout,  sports  etc.  * 
draft-free.  Box  843,  E^tor  4  rv 

Usher. _ 

ARTIST  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  site  g 
toons,  retouching,  have  eqnip^ 
draft-free.  R.  Williams,  46  Orw/U' 
Terrace,  PitUfleld,  MMsachnsetta 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


31, 


S4 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


C1K0UI>AT1UM  MAMAOUR  or  Ataift- 
int.  Promotion  minded,  Empbniis  on 
home  delirery,  motor  routes,  mail. 
Efflcient  management  ot  your  entire 
eircnlation  operation  including  mail 
room.  Salary  eommensnrate  with  the 
lob.  Age  44.  Oo  any  place  bnt  prefer 
West.  Available  80  days.  Box  430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


C1R0UL.AT1OM  MANAGER,  Oity  or 
Country  Circulation  AVAUiABLE, 
over  20  years  experience  on  small  and 
large  newapapera.  Ldttle  Merchant 
Plan  and  motor  routes.  Capable  and 
conscientious.  A  good  promoter  and 
traffic  man.  Know  circulation  thor- 
snghly.  Have  outstanding  record  lor 
building  eircnlation.  Married,  age  45. 
Prefer  South,  Southwest  or  Pacific 
Coast.  Beat  references.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  to  position  secured.  Write 
Box  318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OlKClbATION  MANAGER — with  20 
year  proven  record  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  fields  seeks  connection  that  olTers 
outstanding  challenge.  An  economical 
operator  that  knows  all  phases  of  cir 
rulation  thoroughly  that  can  assure 
yon  an  aggressive  productive  organiza¬ 
tion  regardless  of  circumstances  nr 
conditions.  Top  references.  Available 
short  notice.  Write  Box  534,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER,  l^oob 
up.  relocation  sought.  Excellent  record 
with  little  merchant  plan,  ABC,  boy 
promotion,  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Age  35,  good  personality,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  of  highest  character. 
Best  references.  Write  Box  523,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

CIROULATION  MANAGER  desires 
position  where  duties  cover  both  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  outside  the  ofiice. 
Over  25  years  experience  with  prac¬ 
tical  circulation  problems.  Every  offer 
considered.  Box  525,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 

Classilied  AdveiHstaig _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Can  offer 
yon  benefits  of  21  years  experience 
with  one  organization,  all  phases  of 
Classified,  can  really  produce  plus  ads, 
linM,  revenue.  Drau-exempt,  metro¬ 
politan,  medium  paper  service.  Top 
references.  Box  815,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_  Display  AdTcitisiiig 


ACCENT  ON  clean  simple  layouts  and 
copy  makes  small  daily's  one  man  ad 
department  a  valuable  staff  addition 
or  small  department  manager.  "J" 
and  art  school  trained.  Single,  draft 
exempt  vet.  24,  with  car.  Some  classi¬ 
fied  sales  experience.  Box  444,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  5  years 
national  retail  and  all-around  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft-exempt.  Looking  for  op- 
Mrtunity  with  California  daily.  Writs 

Box  401,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CONSISTENT  RECORD  -  TOPPER  as 
General  Manager,  Ad  Manager,  Dis¬ 
play  Salesman.  Compelling  layouts, 
eopy.  Know  all  departments.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Seek  better  field.  Veteran. 

Box  412,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAP.ABLE  take  complete  charge  de¬ 
partment  and  assist  publisher.  13 
years  experience  all  phases.  Now  co- 
publisher.  Age  31,  aggressive,  reliable, 
draft  exempt,  own  car.  Eastern  local¬ 
ity  preferred.  Box  528,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPACE  S.ALBSMAN  —  Draft  exempt 
veteran,  26,  single,  four  years  news¬ 
paper  space  sales  experience  with 
daily,  weekly  and  shopping  guide  staffs 
.  »  "  permanent  position  with  sales 
•tag  of  reputable  national  advertising 
representative.  Excellent  references 
from  past  employers.  Expect  advance¬ 
ment  geared  to  ability  and  results 
rather  than  seniority.  Will  travel. 
Presently  employed  with  daily  (circii- 
latiim  11.000)  earning  $6,000  annual- 
ly.  Box  518.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


edge  Midwest,  New  York,  Europe. 
Box  408.  Editor  4i  Publisher. _ 

^  Box  replies  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly  upon  receipt.  You  can  secure 
Bue  help  through  our  colnmus. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  EDITORIAL. 
Young  woman,  27,  experienced  In  both 
desires  Florida  job  around  Jnns  lat. 
B.  J.  Missouri,  M.A.  Columbia.  Box 
320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  GRAD  now  with  trade  paper 
seeks  start  newt  field.  Experience  re¬ 
porting,  editing  Army  and  School. 
Draft-free.  Will  relocate.  Box  841, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  REWRITE  OR  DESK- 
MAN  Veteran,  draft-exempt.  30  years 
dailies,  all  beats.  Active,  healthy, 
temperate.  Native  N.  Y.  Oity.  Ready 
short  notice.  Plesee  etste  salary.  P.O. 
Box  810,  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR;  Food 
Oolumnist:  B.S.  degree  home  econ¬ 
omics,  foods  major,  some  journalism. 
2  years  editorial  assistant:  food  eopy 
for  magasine,  newspspera,  radio,  ape- 
cisl  articles,  advance  publicity  for 
field  staff.  2H  years  weekly  food 
columnist  as  home  service  head  for 
public  utility.  Single.  Midwest  pru- 
ferred.  Box  845,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Two  years  all  typo  writ¬ 
ing  on  daily,  handle  graphic.  B.S. 
journalism,  vet,  25,  single,  car,  done 
sports,  general,  beat.  Box  290,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

FOUR  YEARS  on  top  metropolitan 
daily.  Experienced  sports,  desk,  fea¬ 
tures,  general  reportorisl  work.  Seek 
position  in  any  editorial  phase.  Young, 
B.A.  degree,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Will  re-locate  permanently.  Available 
immediately.  Highest  references.  Box 
340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WANT  "OUT"  after  3  years  Editor, 
national  food  trade  magsiine — com¬ 
plete  charge  reporting,  editing,  make¬ 
up.  Formerly  education,  religions 
beats.  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  Well- 
versed  maritime,  sports,  theatre.  I 
WANT  “IN"  where  reporting  In- 

fennity,  concise  writing,  editorial  ef- 
ciency,  creative  talent  count.  Draft- 
exempt,  family,  26.  Box  803,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


JOURNALISM,  B.S.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Jan.,  1951.  Vet,  26,  draft- 
exempt,  want!  work  on  weekly  In 
lower  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Oon- 
nertient.  Box  339,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Thoroughly 
experienced,  good  record.  Fast,  reli¬ 
able,  temperate,  family  man.  Veteran, 
draft-exempt.  Want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  314,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ABILITY  ESTABUSHED  as  editor 
in  11,000  circulation  field.  Interested 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania — No.  1  news¬ 
room  spot  on  small  daily  or  re»on- 
sible  position  on  larger  paper.  Com¬ 
mended  for  writing  style  and  makeup. 
Non-reserve  vet,  33,  family.  Box  821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANALYST  -  RESEARCH  expert  on 
Foreign  political  and  military  affairs. 
Desire  research  position  with  out¬ 
standing  TV-Radio  or  Newspaper.  Po¬ 
litical  Science  degree.  Four  languages, 
20  years  overseas  experience  includes 
war  and  peace  time  government  and 
banking  assignments.  Age  46,  non¬ 
reserve.  Available  on  short  notice. 

Box  325,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  30.  married,  5  years  on 
small  eastern  daily  seeks  opportunity 
on  larger  paper.  Prefer  street.  Write 

Box  338,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AVAILABLE:  Reporter,  age  22,  amall 
town  daily  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  50  mile  radios  N.  Y.  C.  Box  405, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER'S  job  want¬ 
ed  by  married  Vet,  31,  B.A.  Degree. 
Prefer  small  daily  anywhere.  Box  407, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CRACK  POLICE  REPORTER.  30.  em. 
ployed  on  50,000  daily.  Draft-exempt 
and  college  graduate.  _  Seeks  job  on 
eastern  paper.  Available  in  two 
weeks.  Box  417,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Able,  vigor¬ 
ous  writer.  Mature  judgment  in  pol¬ 
itics  and  economies.  Wishes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  Independent,  hard-hitting 
newspaper.  My  age  37,  married  and 
family.  Box  427,  Editor  A  PnbUaher. 
NEWSMAN,  thorongblv  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  editorial  work,  feature, 
news  service,  general.  College,  draft- 
exempt.  Go  anywhere.  Box  440,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  lor  •  Movie, 
Mnsic,  and  Art  Critic,  STOP.  Thia 
young,  married  oopyreader  la  your 
man.  He  knows  hia  staff  and  aeada 
only  a  chance.  Box  270,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  eager,  leeka  newspaper 
job,  preferably  Sonth  or  Sonthwest. 
Background;  College,  experience  amall 
daily  and  metropolitan  newspaper.  Top 
references.  Box  402,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  NEWSMAN,  college  graduate, 
former  weekly  publisher,  editor,  seeki, 
desk  opening  with  future.  Age  40. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  517,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALERT,  capable  young  woman.  Over 
year's  experience  on  daily,  radio.  Col¬ 
lege  Publicity  experience.  State  salary. 
Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  -  1  REPORTER  —  REWRITE  15 
YEARS:  Needs  opportunity  to  retain 
time  lost  through  illness.  World  War 
1  Veteran.  No  draft.  Active,  healthy, 
sober.  Dependable  straight  news,  fes 
tures.  N.  Y.  City  background.  3  Ian 
guages.  Ready  to  go  anywhere.  P.O. 
Box  310,  Mt.  McGregor,  New  York. 


EDITOR,  REPORTER,  WRITER:  six 
years  general  news,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  sports,  features,  wire 
service  filing.  radio  commentator. 
Seeks  responsible  editorial  or  public 
relations  job.  Box  503,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  — 25,  and 
draft  proof.  2  years  experience  city 
desk  and  theater  section  of  New  York 
Metropolitan  daily.  New  York  state 

Preferred  but  will  relocate  anywhere. 
ox  536,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

FORMER  Boston  drama,  movie,  editor 
now  employed  midwest  would  relocate. 
Prefer  east  or  west  coast.  Consider 
anything.  Female.  Write  Box  524,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  and  starved  by  news¬ 
print  shortage,  yonng  British  editor 
wants  appointment  in  God's  Own 
Country.  Capable  and  adaptable — able 
to  handle  magazine,  feature  and  news 
work.  Three  years  recent  experience 
as  editor  of  pictorial  monthly.  Ulti¬ 
mate  object — U.S.  Citizenship  for  self, 
wife  and  kids.  For  full  details  and 
references  write  Box  520,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  Syi  years  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily,  covered  most  bests, 
general  assignments,  features;  now 
with  government  information  program, 
wants  to  return  to  newspaper  work ; 
32,  single,  not  snbject  to  draft.  Box 
526  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN,  7  years  Pittsburgh 
daily,  best  reputation,  ready  for  New 
York  City  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
TV,  publicity.  31,  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Present  salary  $5,800  year. 
Box  537,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE 

experienced,  draft-exempt  editor,  city 
desk  or  makeup  man  now  employed 
would  prefer  writing  editorials  or  as¬ 
sisting  publisher  but  will  consider  your 
offer.  Box  522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  March  31,  1951 


WANTED : 

PERMANENT  location  desired  by 
managing  editor  three  years  small 
midwest  daily,  preferably  on  west 
roast.  University  graduate,  29.  War  II 
vet  of  40  months  service,  family-man, 
sober,  steady  and  willing  to  learn 
more.  One  year  spent  on  larger  daily 
as  assistant  sports  editor.  Trained  on 
wire,  news,  sports,  editorials,  features. 
Keferences.  Write  Box  515,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  writer  wants 
permanent  position  as  editorial  writer 
or  Sunday  editor  of  good  daily. 
Metropolitan  oopy  desk,  reporting, 
city  editor  small  AM  daily,  AP  staffer 
experience.  Has  M.A.  degree.  Pres¬ 
ently  teaching  at  major  university, 
writing  book  column  for  large  PM 
daily.  Background  mostly  Southern, 
bnt  will  go  anywhere.  Available  June 
1.  Box  542,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  STUDENT  seeks  ex¬ 
perience  working  with  illustration  dur¬ 
ing  coming  summer.  Box  505,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER,  city  room 
trained.  Experience  inclndes,  sports, 
general  reporting,  copy  reading,  speed 
graphic.  Biox  516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  wants  lob  with 
newspaper  or  magasine.  Will  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  referencei.  Experi¬ 
ence  :  3  years  press ;  Four  commereUl. 
Box  443,  Editor  A  PnbUaher. _ 


SOLID  BACKGROUND  News.  Fea¬ 
tures,  PnbUcity — Want  permanent  set¬ 
up,  definite  future,  travel  anywhere — 
37,  15  years  experience.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  297,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  eight 
years  experience  with  metropolitan 
and  medium  dailies.  Experienced 
Fairchild  engraver.  Highest  references. 
Married,  37,  will  go  anywhere.  Don 
Palmier!,  291  Crescent  PI.,  Yonkers  4, 
New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

EXPERIENCED  on  paper  of  75,000 
circulation.  Also  interested  in  report¬ 
ing — studied  journalism  courses  in  col¬ 
lege.  Vet,  26,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Box  539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PnMMOtloB — Puklk  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  man  wants  to  locate  In 
either  field.  Now  on  large  dail^  in 
southeast.  Young,  college  trained. 
Box  806,  Editor  i  Publisher^ _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  journaliam  major, 
now  in  newspaper  advertising,  wants 
job  in  publicity-public  relatione  line. 
Top  record  and  references;  reaaonabW 
draft-proof.  Free  to  move.  Box  803, 
Editor  A  PnbUaher. 


REISBAROH  MAN.  5  yeare'  experience 
all  phases  of  newspaper  reiesrch.  88, 
draft  -  exempt,  seeks  position  with 
newspaper,  ma»aine  or  agency.  Box 
409,  Editor  4  Pnbliiher. _ 

YOU  MAY  BE  LOOKING  FOR  MB. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  pnblie 
relations.  Want  opportunity  to  develop 
top  Public  Relations  program  for  yon. 
Full  details  coat  yon  a  3-cent  stamp. 
Box  423,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  ASSISTANT.  leading 
metropolitan  daily,  seeks  top  position 
smaller  paper  or  industry.  33.  Will 
move  anywhere.  Box  504,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  BUT  NOT  AVARICIOUS 
Wlant  to  stay  on  in  Publicity-Editorial 
field  (5  years).  College,  vet.  Chicago. 
Box  532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mcchaalcal 


MY  QUALITIES: 

Abllltv  —  Mdaney 
Experiene*  —  Bdnestioa 
Ambition  —  Btamlna 
Diplomacy  —  Oaaporatlon 

I  wonid  be  interested  In  an  opportu¬ 
nity  with  a  Sonthern  daily  papor  aa: 

Production  Managar 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
— 

Assiatant  to  Soperintendeat. 

Plant  diffienitiea  no  obetaele 

For  eomple  resume  er 
Perionel  interview 
WrlU 

BOX  265,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
of  Pressroom.  With  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  experience.  Proven  reeora 
of  sccomplishment.  Strictly  sober, 
with  top-notch  references.  Prefer 
Western  States.  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assiatant,  over  25  years  newt  press- 
room  experience  and  associated  prob¬ 
lems.  Excellent  references.  Box  583, 
Editor  A  Pabligher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Funny  thing  about  newspaper¬ 
men!  They  always  seem  to  look  ^ 
towards  the  big  cities  for  leader¬ 
ship  when  frequently  new  ideas 
and  techniques  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  right  on  their  own  door-steps. 

For  instance!  Most  editors  in 
large  and  small  cities  will  agree 
that  handling  news  of  local  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  or  service  clubs  is 
nothing  but  a  headache.  They  want 
all  the  space  in  the  paper  whether 
there  is  any  legitimate  news  or 
not — they  want  advance  notices — 
and  they’ve  got  to  be  humored. 

Glad  M  o  r  a  t  h.  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph,  found  a  way  to 
keep  the  ladies  “buttered  up.”  She 
launched  a  weekly  column  in  Jan¬ 
uary  called  “Madame  President.” 

On  Saturday  every  week  the 
president  of  a  different  women’s 
club  is  given  space  to  tell  what 
she  would  try  to  accomplish 
should  she  find  herself  the  first 
woman  president  of  the  U.  S.  in¬ 
stead  of  head  of  her  respective 
club.  They  have  all  been  thought- 
provoking  articles.  Miss  Morath 
says. 

In  addition,  each  article  incor¬ 
porates  a  brief  sketch  of  the  club, 
of  the  “Madame  President,”  plus 
a  two-column  photo  of  the  lady. 
Each  article  concludes  with  the 
suggestion  that  should  the  reader 
agree  with  the  ideas  contained 
therein  he  or  she  clip  it  and  mail 
to  the  White  House,  or  Congress¬ 
man  or  Senator.  The  stunt  has 
been  successful  to  the  point  of 
getting  requests  for  reprints  for 
all  members  of  the  club. 

This  may  not  solve  the  space 
problem  of  taking  care  of  wo¬ 
men’s  club  news,  but  it  sure  as 
heck  will  keep  the  ladies  buying 
the  paper. 

^ 

Editors  with  poetical  aspira¬ 
tions  might  get  an  idea  from  Earl 
L.  Sampson,  editor  of  the  William¬ 
son  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 

For  five  years,  Mr.  Sampson 
has  been  writing  a  daily  column 
called  “Black  Diamond  Dust.” 
They  contain  a  lot  of  his  original 
poetry  and  every  Saturday  he 
closes  the  column  with  a  quiz  idea 
called  “People  You  Know.”  Mr. 
Sampson  paints  a  “personality  in 
rhyme”  of  a  prominent  local  citi¬ 
zen  and  readers  are  asked  to  fig¬ 
ure  them  out.  They  are  also  asked 
to  contribute  personalities  for  fu¬ 
ture  treatment. 

Usually  in  20  lines  of  poetry, 
Mr.  Sampson  gives  enough  clues 
about  the  person’s  looks,  name 
and  manners  for  the  reader  to  get 
the  answer.  And  in  closing  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  person  de¬ 
scribed  the  previous  week. 

The  tail  end  of  a  recent  quiz 
item  stated; 

“So,  there  is  his  name,  with  clues 
and  hints  replete. 


And  tho  we’ve  used  some  trickery, 
we  have  not  used  deceit; 

But,  if  after  some  studying,  still 
you  fail  to  see — 

Just  look  in  the  phone  directory 
for  MCCXLIV!” 

All  writers  have  something  of 
the  frustrated  poet  about  them  so 
now  we  expect  to  see  a  rebirth  of 
poetry  in  our  local  newspapers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eleanor  Clarage,  writer  of 
“Main  Street  Meditations”  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  devoted 
some  space  recently  to  our  fa¬ 
vorite  peeve  —  the  novels  and 
movies  that  give  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  people  and  their 
work. 

She  doesn’t  touch  on  it,  but  we 
would  add  radio  to  the  list.  There 
is  more  hogwash  per  hour  broad¬ 
cast  in  radio  mystery  and  crime 
stories  about  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters  who  always  rescue 
the  girl  reporter,  or  solve  the  big 
crime  or  capture  the  killers,  than 
you  will  see  in  the  movies. 

Miss  Clarage  writes,  and  we 
agree: 

“I  resent  their  assumption  that 
all  girl  reporters  (or  sob  sisters, 
as  they  insist  on  calling  them, 
though  you  seldom  hear  the  phrase 
used  by  the  profession)  are  young, 
beautiful  and  dripping  with 
glamour.  It  would  nice  if  just 
once  they’d  depict  one  of  these 
hard-working  gals  as  they  general¬ 
ly  are  in  real  life:  smart,  likable 
young  women  who  take  their  jobs 
seriously  and  have  never  been  in¬ 
side  the  Stork  Club. 

“By  the  same  token,  their  male 
reporters  are  always  handsome, 
brawny  gents  who  fear  no  man, 
drink  a  double  rye  at  every  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity,  and  are  roman¬ 
tic  as  anything.  Actually,  these 
boys  usually  marry  at  21  and  by 
the  time  they’re  beginning  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  attain  some  glamour, 
they’ve  got  three  kids,  a  mortgage 
and  stomach  ulcers. 

“Thus  it  simply  isn’t  true  that 
girl  reporters  spend  their  evenings 
in  hairbreadth  adventures,  explor¬ 
ing  gang  hideaways  and  opium 
dens,  escorted  by  some  dream- 
boat  newshound  who  looks  like 
Errol  Flynn,  wears  English  tweeds 
and  smokes  a  pipe.  .  .  . 

“Furthermore,  why  do  actors 
playing  the  role  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  whip  out  leather-covered 
notebooks  when  interviewing  ce¬ 
lebrities?  The  best  newspaper 
guys  I've  known  took  notes — if 
they  took  them  at  all — on  crum¬ 
pled  bits  of  old,  tired  copy  paper 
pulled  out  of  their  overcoat 
pockets. 

“Remember  the  hubbub  over 
the  actor,  years  ago,  who  played 
a  reporter  with  a  copy  of  the 
American  Mercury  peeping  out  of 
one  pocket,  a  flask  out  of  the 
other? 


“Today  the  boys  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  carry  an  income  tax 
blank  and  a  box  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,”  she  wrote. 

Miss  Clarage  has  touched  on  a 
theme  which  we  always  have  felt 
should  be  part  of  the  private  cru¬ 
sade  of  all  newspapermen. 

Whenever  a  book,  movie  or  ra¬ 
dio  program  contains  a  distorted 
picture  of  a  newspaperman,  news¬ 
paper  woman  or  newspaper  life 
we  suggest  that  every  newspaper 
columnist,  reviewer  and/or  edi¬ 
torial  writer  carry  derogatory  com¬ 
ment — in  other  words  give  it  an 
unfavorable  review  because  of 
“technical  faults.” 

That  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
the  distortions. 

*  If  * 

Getting  around  to  the  atom 
bomb,  which  many  conversations 
ultimately  do  these  days,  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  has  devel¬ 
oped  postcard  reminders  for  its 
circulation  area  on  “what  to  do.” 

Printed  on  yellow  cards,  post¬ 
card  size,  one  side  contains  a  brief 
description  of  the  effects  of  a 
bomb  burst  and  what  a  person 
should  do  about  the  effects  of 
blast,  heat  and  radiation.  The 
other  side  recommends  five  dif¬ 
ferent  steps  to  be  taken  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  before,  during  and  after 
a  blast.  They  range  from  “take 
cover”  to  “don’t  spread  rumors.” 

It  may  seem  like  a  remote  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  atom  bomb  will  be 
dropped  on  Mexico,  Mo.,  but,  if 
one  should  be,  then  no  one  can 
say  the  Ledger  hasn’t  done  its 
part  to  inform  the  local  citizenry. 
■ 

MacArthur  Ends 
Triple  Censorship 

Tokyo  —  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters  on  March 
29  abolished  triple  censorship  of 
news  dispatches  transmitted  by 
Army  teletype  from  Korea  to  To¬ 
kyo.  Dispatches  no  longer  will  be 
censored  as  they  come  off  the 
Army  teletype  in  Tokyo,  but  only 
at  8th  Army  headquarters  in  To¬ 
kyo  for  relay  to  the  U.  S. 

The  dispatches  have  been  cen¬ 
sored  in  Korea,  then  in  Tokyo  be¬ 
fore  the  copy  is  turned  over  to 
Tokyo  bureaus,  and  finally  after 
the  dispatches  are  prepared  for 
transmission  to  the  U.  S.  Stories 
which  are  telephoned  from  Korea 
are  censored  twice. 

Five  Korean  nationals,  corre¬ 
spondents  for  major  press  asso¬ 
ciations  at  Pusan,  have  been 
barred  from  all  Army  mess,  trans¬ 
portation  and  post  exchange  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  grounds  that  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Far  Eastern  Command 
do  not  permit  the  Army  to  extend 
these  privileges  to  Korean  na¬ 
tionals. 

■ 

$L800  from  Carriers 

San  Mateo,  Calif. — More  than 
14,128  newspaperboys  contributed 
$1,800  to  the  California  Newspa¬ 
perboys’  Memorial  Research  Fund 
for  Infantile  Paralysis. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  5-7  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
and  New  Jersey  Press  Assn 
Joint  Mechanical  Conference, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Hotels,  Reading,  Pa. 

April  6-7 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  women’s  page  editon, 
2nd  clinic,  Orrington  Hotel 
Evanston.  III. 

April  7-8  —  Virginia  Presi 
Assn.,  6th  annual  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  advertising  conference.  Ho¬ 
tel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

April  9-11— New  York  StaU 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Buffalo. 

April  12-14 — North  Dakota 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Daco- 
tah.  Grand  Forks. 

April  14 — Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn,  of  Admana- 
gers,  Heathman  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

April  14 — ^The  Late  Watch, 
annual  meeting,  San  Francisco 
area.  Newspaper  Veterans  Press 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

April  15-17 — ^Northern  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assil. 
spring  meeting,  Dyckman  Ho¬ 
tel,  Minneapolis. 

April  17-19 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Hollerden  Hotel 
Cleveland. 

April  19-21 — ^American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19-21 — ^National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  19-21 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  33rd 
annual  meeting,  The  Green¬ 
brier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

April  19-21 — Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City. 

April  24-26— ANPA  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City. 

April  30-May  2nd — National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
convention,  Wardman  Park  Ho¬ 
tel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


McCormick  Adopted 
By  Chippewa  Tribe 

Ashland,  Wis. — Col.  Robert  R 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  adopted  b) 
the  Chippewa  Indian  tribe 
given  an  Indian  chieftain’s  namt 
“The  Eagle,”  at  a  brilliant  cere 
monial  here  March  26. 

One  of  the  Chippewa  chiefs 
James  White  of  the  Bad  River  Res¬ 
ervation,  bestowed  his  own  lo- 
dian  name,  “Mee-Gee-See,”  which 
is  translated  as  “The  Eagle — the 
Strong  One,  the  One  of  Courage.' 
upon  Colonel  McCormick. 

John  B.  Chappie,  editor  of  tie 
Ashland  Daily  Press,  who  was  hosi 
to  Colonel  McCormick,  published 
a  special  Chippewa  Indian  editkx 
in  particular  recognition  of  tlK 
(Kcasion. 
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Here’s  your 
1951  handbook 
of  facts  about 
auto  accidents 


YOUR  COPY  of  “R.I.P.*”  is  in  the  mail. 

It’s  the  authoritative  and  complete  story  of  U.S. 
traffic  accidents  and  their  record-breaking  toll  in  1950, 
unavailable  anywhere  else. 

If  you  don’t  receive  your  copy  promptly,  or  if  you 
need  extra  copies  of  “R.I.P.*,”  let  us  know. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  •  Hartford,  a>nnectlcut 


Pni  ■  d  in  U.  S  A. 


Metropolitan  Columbus 

(FIUNKUN  COUNTY) 

Evening  Newspaper  Coverage 


TODAY...  YOU  need  BOTH  evening 
newspapers  to  do  a  selling  job 
in  this  rich,  growing  market. 


NEW  YORK  WoHd-rWegram  i  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . Ctfizm 

aEVElAND . Pntt  CINONNATI . Pori 

PmSBUROH . Pnu  KENTUCKY . Pori 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nowi  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOUS . Timos  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nows-Sontinol 


.  Pocky  Mhi.  N«wi  EVANSVIUE  .  . 

.  .  .  Post.Horald  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

.  .  PrmsS’Scitnitor  FORT  WORTH 

Commorcial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE 

. Nawf  EL  FASO  .  .  . 
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